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SYSTEMS AND THEORIES 





JRICHUR, COCHIN STATE. 


TO 

Dr. L. D. Barnett 



PREFACE 


Circumstances beyond my control have somewhat 
delayed the publication of this volume. Apart from 
the delay due to my remoteness from the place 
of printing, I could devote to it such time as could 
be spared from more regular duties ; but in the 
interest of the work itself, I should have been glad 

o 

if the delay had been longer and given me an 
opportunity of making it fuller in some parts than 
it actually is. 

An attempt was made in the fir*t volume to 
settle a working Chronology and indicate the original 
Sources of Sanskrit Poetics ; the present volume 
is concerned with the more difficult task of tracing 

o 

the development of the Systems and Theories. While 
I could not ignore the content in investigating 

o o c? 

the growth of the discipline, I thought it more 
useful to lay stress on the essentials of the doctrines 
and omit minor details, my object having been 
more historical than expository. I could not, for 
instance, give in this volume a technical analysis 
of individual rhetorical “figures”, with which the 
Alamkara-sastra is traditionally and popularly 
associated ; but I have dealt with the general doctrine 
of poetic figures, in so far as they are not mere 
tickets of nomenclature • but positive agents in the 
production of stylistic beauty or aesthetic pleasure. 

The study of analytical rhetoric, apart from its 

* 

value as a for mal discipline, may be regarded as 



pedantic and futile, but Sanskrit Alaipkara-sastra 
possesses a speculative interest by involving, besides 
mere Rhetoric, a great deal of what is known as 
Criticism, Aesthetics or Poetics • for it was almost 


selves with the 
or theorise on 


impossible for the Alamkarikas, concerned as they 
were with form and technique, not to busy them- 

phenomena of literature 
principles. My omission, 
again, of all consideration of such peculiar develop- 
ment of the rasa-theory as we find in Vaisnava 
devotional works may be criticised, but my concern 
here is not with hhahti-rasa but with dlamkdrika 


general 

general 


rasa, although I have referred in passing to this 
erotico-religious application of the theory in Rupa 
Gosvamin’s TJ jj vala-nllamani . 

For a similar reason of historical and general 

0 

treatment, greater emphasis has been laid on the 
earlier writers who cover the more creative periods 
of the discipline ; of later writers, who show in 
■ an excessive dependence on their prede- 

cessors, only typical names have been selected with 
a due regard to their historical as well as intrinsic 
importance. It is hoped, however, that no 
important writer or his work has been overlooked. 
The dramatic theories, the omission of which 
has already been explained in the preface to 
the first volume, form an allied but indeed a totally 
distinct subject, which is reserved for a more 


detailed treatment, if possible on a future occasion, 
than what could have been practicable within the 
limited scope ot this work. In spite of these and 
other limitations, I venture to think that I have 



been able to make out a case for (if not actually 
write) a history of Sanskrit Poetics, and apply, how- 
ever tentatively, the historical method to an im- 
portant but comparatively neglected branch of 
Sanskrit speculative literature. 

I take this opportunity of thanking critics and 
reviewers who have accorded a generous welcome 

o 

to the first volume, as well as make renewed acknow- 
legments to those scholars who have made helpful 
suggestions, among whom my special thanks are 
due to Prof. Jacobi, Dr. Barnett and Prof. Sovani. 
Some minor errors and misstatements in the first 
volume — inevitable where there are so many 
details — are corrected, and some new materials added, 
at the end of this volume. 

Little did I expect when I had the privilege 
of associating the first volume of this modest work, 
on its dedication-page, with t he name of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, who took a personal interest in it from 
the beginning, that he would not live to see its 
completion. I cannot make an adequate acknow- 
ledgment of all that I owe to him, nor need I 
dwell here on the roll of his public services, so 
untimely closed ; but I recall with gratitude and 
affection the debt which I, with many other students 
of this and past generations in Bengal, owe to this 
departed friend and patron of higher education and 
research in this country. 


University of Dacca 


December 15 , 1924 . 



S. K. De 
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I. F ROM THE BEGINNINGS TO BHAMAHA 



Of the unknown beginnings of Poetics as 


a discipline 


enquiry 


the preceding volume 


1 


indicated that we can only make a few surmises 


by 


plication, from the oldest 


surviving 


works 

general 


on the subject, from stray references in 
literature, from the elaboration of similar ideas in other 
disciplines, and froih the fully developed kavya - style 
which would warrant the pre-existence of some 
doctrines of Poetics regulating its art and usage. 

Lrt from such surmises, the sixteenth chapter 


Ap 


( 


Bharata’s Natya-Sastra gives us 


for the first time 


an outline of Poetics which is probably earlier in 
Substance, if not in date, than the earliest existing 


kavya 


In this chapter 


meets with a developed 


dogma, if not a theory, of Poetics which enumerates 


four poetic 


figures 


(i alamkaras), ten excellences 


(gmas), ten defects (dosas), and thirty-six character 
istics (laksanas) of poetic composition. 


These 


apparently constituted the principal contents of the 


disci pi 


existed 


very early period, which 


may be taken, in the absence of other data, as the 
first known period in the history of Sanskrit Poetics. 



t See Vol, I pp. 1-22. 
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It 


proper 


this 


that in the 


Ndtya-sdstra, Bharata is principally concerned with 
Dramaturgy and allied topics 2 , 


and deals 


with 


* as it applies to the theme in hand 

In later poetic theories, Dramaturgy 
part of the discipline of Poetics, and 


as a 


i, and the drama is 
ordingly considered as a species of the kavya. 

believe that in older times 


But there 
Dramaturo 


reasons 


and Poetics formed separate discipl 


the former being probably the earlier in point of 
time, as well as in substance. We have seen 3 that 
the existence of nata-sutras, which were presumably 
works in the swfra-style on the histrionic art, was 


known e 
reference 


the 


time of Panini ; but there is no 
indirect, to such alamkara-su tras. 


and indeed the term Alamkara itself in the technical 


unkno wn 


in 


rly literature. The earliest 


surviving 


works on Poetics, on 


other hand, do 


not include a treatment of the theme of Dramaturgy 

a study by itself, was possibly 


which, having 


been 


Both 


excluded from the sphere of Poetics proper. 
Bhamaha and Da^din, no doubt, speak of nataka as 
a species of kavya , but they refer to specialised 


treatises for 


detailed treatment 4 . Vamana, the 


next important writer on Poetics, shows indeed an 


2 An outline of the different chapters of Bharata’s 
Natya-sastra is given in Winternitz GIL iii pp. 7 f, in Kane 
HA L pp. vi-vii. 

3 Vol. I p. 21. 

4 KavyddarSa i 31, Bit U mahdla mka ra i 24. The word 
anyatra in Dandin is interpreted by the commentators 
as referring to Bharata. 
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unusual partiality towards the drama ( i. 3. 30-32 ), 

but even he did not think it proper to devote any 
special attention to it. 


Among later writers, it is 
not until we come to the time of Hemacandra, 
Vidyanatha and Visvanatha, when the science was 
already entering upon a period of critical elaboration 
and summing-up of results, that we find special 
chapters dealing with the topic of Dramaturgy. 
Of these late writers, Vidyanatha and Visvanatha 
explicitly refer to and summarise the Damrupaha , 
a recognised work on the dramatic art ; while the 
encyclopaedic Hemacandra, who professes a great 
admiration for Bharata and his commentator Abhinava- 
gupta, deals with the subject rather summarily, 
referring the reader to the standard works of Bharata 
and Kohala. 

It seems, therefore, that the school of Drama- 


turgy had an oxisten 
school of Poetics. 
Bharata should set apart 


se p ai 


from the 


thodox 


It is thus not 


sur prism 


he does, a chapt 


that 
r of 


work for dealing with the ornaments of Poetry, 
far as 


they 


pply to the drama ( natakdsraya ) 



dosas 


their 


In his discussion of the gunas an 
application to the drama, he expressly designates them 


as Jcavy 
ively ; 


and 


do? as ( 


84) respect 


; and with reference to the alamkaras he says 
kdoyasyaite hyalamkarah (xvi 41) 5 , making it clear at 


5 Cf also verses 104, i io. Bharata uses the word kavya 
many times here, as in other chapters, to signify the 
drama, but we must bear * hi mind that his conception 
of poetry is dramatic and justifies such employment 
of the term kavya. But in this chapter he appears to 


4 
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the same time that he considers them only as em- 
bellishments of the dramatic speech. 

Bharata opens this chapter on Poetics with the 
discussion of what he calls the laksanas (lit. character- 
istics), which appear to be partly formal, partly 
material elements of poetry 6 . But these elements 
appear so important to Bharata that he devotes a 
considerable part of this chapter to their definition, 
and the whole discipline appears to havO received 
from them the designation of Kavya-laksa^a referred 
to in xvi 17 7 . It is not very clear from Bharata’s 
treatment as to what position these laksanas should 
occupy in a formal scheme of Poetics ; but the func* 



imply a distinction between the kavya and the ndtaka as 
species of composition. 


6 The number of these laksanas , as given in verses 1-3 
and dealt with in verses 5-40, is thirty-six ; but in verse 
4, the reading of the printed text (ed. Kavyamala) is 
sadvimfiad etani which should be saUninsad etani , as 
also indicated by Abhinavagupta’s reading and by 
Bharata himself in xv 167b. In the first three verses, 
which are defective in the printed text, read (as 
indicated by Abhinavagupta’s commentary) cdksara - 
samhati 0 , sobhdbhitnanau , gun&nuvadd' (isaya° , akhya na-yacha- 
partf, pr ccha- distant a . These emendations can also be 
gathered from Bharata’s own treatment of the individual 
laksanas. These verses are also quoted from the 
Abhinava-bharatl by Raghavabhatta on Sakuntala, 
where the printed text (p 20, ed. N. s. P. 1922) requires 
similar emendations. Read also in Bharata xvi 6 : 

ft 

yatrdlpair aksaraih k list air vicitrair upavarnitam. 

7 See Vol. I p. 36, footnote 1. 
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tion of most of these is assigned in later Poetics 
to alamkaras or gunas. Dandin mentions them 
summarily (ii 366) under alamkaras in the wider 
sense, along with samdhyahga and Vfttyanga which 
belong properly to the drama, and refers to agamd- 
ntara (interpreted by Tarui^avacaspati as alluding to 
Bharata) for their treatment. So does Dhananjaya 
(ed. x. s. p., iv 84) ; while Vis'vanatha (ed. Durga- 
prasada, vi 171-211, pp. 316-332) takes them in con- 
nexion with the drama, calling some of them natyd- 
lamkdra (dramatic embellishment), and is at the same 
time of opinion that although some of them are 
properly included under guna, alamkdra, bhdva and 
sandhi , they require a particular mention inasmuch 
as in the drama they are to be accomplished 
with some care (p. 332). In later literature, the 
laksanas , which linger conventionally in Drama- 
turgy, entirely disappear from Poetics proper. This 
phenomenon would probably indicate not only the 
fact that the laksanas were strictly proper to the 
drama, but also the conclusion that what were in 
the infancy of Poetics, considered so important as 
to deserve separate treatment and to be differentiat- 
ed from the gunas and the alarpkar as , were with 
the growth of critical insight, assigned to the gunas 
and alamkaras themselves, to whose sphere in 
ultimate analysis they were thought properly to 
belong 8 . 

8 For instance, as%h is one of the laksanas of Bharata, 
Bhamaha mentioning it rather doubtfully as an alamkata 
with the remark : aslr api ca kesvmcid alamkarataya 
mata (iii 54). In Dandin ii 357 (as well as in Bhatfi), 
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From laksanas Bharata goes on to the more 
interesting topic of kavydlamkaras or poetic figures. 
It appears from his treatment that only four such 
poetic figures were known and recognised in his 
time, viz. upama (simile), rupaka (metaphor), dipaka 
(lit. illuminator 9 ) and' yamaka (repetition of words 
or syllables similar in sound). The upama is sub- 
divided into four kinds, according as the object 
compared ( upameya ) or the standard of comparison 
{upamdna) is one or many 10 , Bharata expressly 
making use of these technical terms. From another 
standpoint, five varieties of upama are distinguished 
and illustrated, viz. (1) prasamsopama (2) nindd- 
pama 11 ( 3 )kalpitdpama ( 4 ) sadrSl upama and ( 5 ) 
kimcitsadrsi upama 1 2 , according as these qualifications 

it is already established as an alamkara. It is signi- 
ficant that Kuntala finds fault with those who regard 

o 

it as an alamkara. 

9 It is difficult to translate some of these terms, for 
there are no equivalents for them in European 
Rhetoric, and therefore attempts at such translation 
are as a general rule avoided here. The poetic figure 
dipaka may be generally explained as a figure in 
which two or more objects, some relevant and some 
irrelevant, having the same attributes, are associated 
together $ or, in which several attributes, some relevant 
and some irrelevant, arc predicated of the same object. 
It is called dipaka or the “illuminator” because it is 

like a lamp which, when employed for illuminating 

# 

one object, illuminates others. 

10 viz., (i) ekasya ekena (ii) ckasya anekena (iii) anekasya 
ekena (iv) bahunam bahubhih. 

11 Read ninda ca instead of nitamba in the text 

12 Ahhinavagupta notices the reading asadrsi. 
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apply to the upamana. Bharata is apparently unaware 
of the finer shades of distinction (grammatical 
or otherwise) introduced later on into the treatment 
of upama by Bharnaha, Daiidin and Udbhata, 
or of its comprehensive definition given by Vamana ; 
but the very fact that the idea of comparison 
was even by this time analysed thus far shows 
a considerable amount of speculation on this point 13 . 
Bharata’s first two kinds, however, are criticised 
by Bharnaha (ii 37 ), but accepted by Dandin with- 
out question (ii 30 - 31 ) ; while the name, if not the 
idea, of the third kind lingers in Vamana iv. 2. 2. 
Of rupcika and dipakct 14 no sub- varieties are men- 
tioned, and possibly these were comparatively late 
inventions. Of yamaka, on the other hand, ten 

defined and illustrated 15 , 
a number exceeding even that given by Bharnaha. 
It would appear that in the earlier stages of 

13 This figure is certainly one of the most ancient, and 
the idea of it was not unknown to Yaska (see Vol. I pp. 5-6). 

14 Nobel {Beitracge sur aeltcren Geschichte des Alamkara- 
mstra p. 10, footnote 4) doubts if samprakirtitam, 
which is unintelligible in the context, is the correct 
reading in xvi 55. Abhinava’s commentary on this 
verse runs thus : uunH ye sab dan ta ra - va kyapaddtmanas 
texain adhika ra \ b d rth ana, m d'araye a rth ’ a 0 r that a, (?) yesain 
tathabhibtauain scikanksaiiani le^ani akanksapTirakain kriya- 
guna-jaty&di tad d%pakam. In the light of this remark, 
may not the emendation sampradipakam be likely ? 

15 Most of the names of these varieties have survived in 
Bhatti, Dandin and other^ writers ; but they are in 
most cases differently defined. See Vol. I, p. 54 
footnote 2. 


sub-species are elaborately 
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Poetics, what in later authors is known as a babdd- 
lamkara (of which the artifices of yamaka in 
particular seem to have found the greatest favour) 
received a more elaborate treatment 16 , although the 
process repeats itself in comparatively modern decadent 
authors who delight in such external poetic devices. 
The later distinction between mbddlamkara and 
arthdlamkara is not referred to byBharata 17 , as 

16 as in Bhatti, Dandin, Vamana, Rudrata, the Agni- 

purana and Bhoja among older authors. Bhamaha gives 
only five varieties, and Udbhata is the only old writer 
who altogether omits its treatment. This figure, as 

Bharata's elaborate treatment would show, must have 

been very early comprehended, e. g., jn Ramayana , 

Sundarakanda v 15-17, in Rudradaman inscription 

of the 2nd century *A. D. Possibly it was favoured 

% 

as a not unlikely substitute for rhyme, which is nearly 
absent in earlier Sanskrit and which . probably origin- 
ated from anta-yamaka in later literature. But Mammata 

and later writers, following perhaps the dictum of 

% 

Anandavardhana (on ii 16 f) that yamaka, in order to 
be really poetical, requires a special effort on the part 
of the poet, and is in no way accessory to rasa, allude 
to it but dismiss it in a few words. As critical insight 
into the aesthetic requirements of poetry grew, the 
number of such figures as depended for their appeal 
chiefly on clever verbal arrangement, as well as their 
treatment in Poetics, ' naturally dwindled, although 
yamaka itself (as well as anuprasa) played a much 
larger part in later decadent poetry. Bhoja, with an 
inaccuracy characteristic of later writers, speaks of 
tricks like murajabandha as having been bharata - 

kathita ! 

17 Abhinava, however, reads into Bharata such a distinct- 
ion, and in his 0 Locana p. 5, he says : cirantanair 
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also by Bhamaha ; but Bbarata uses the word 
sabddbhyasa with reference to yamaka, which term 
might have suggested, as Abhinava’s commentary 
on this point indicates, the later classification, which 
is implied for the first time by Daijdin’s treatment. 

After the alamharcts, comes the treatment of 
ten dosas (xvi 84f) and ten gunas (xvi 92f), which 
seem to have constituted the orthodox number of 
faults and excellences of poetic composition. We 
shall have occasion to deal with the doctrine of 
guna anc[ dosa in connexion with the rato-theorists, 
who for the first time take it up seriously ; but 
it may be pointed out here that Bharata’s enumera- 
tion and definition of individual dosas and gunas 
do not exactly correspond to those of his nearest 
successors. Except keeping to the conventional 
number of ten (although Bhamaha introduces an 

eleventh fault from the standpoint of logical correct- 
ness 18 and a list of ten intrinsic poetic faults in 
a different context, as he also mentions only three 

- ____ s 

poetic excellences), both Bhamaha and Dandin do 
not appear to have accepted implicitly this part 
of Bharata’s teaching. 

The faults mentioned by Bharata are : 


hi bharata-muni-prabhrtibhir yamakdpame sabd&rthalamkara- 
tvencste. 

1 8 With the exception of the eleventh fault, Dandin is 
not only in complete agreement with Bhamaha but 
really follows the latter’s enumeration and definitions 
almost literally. This point will be discussed later. 
See also Vol. I p. 68. 
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i. gudhdrtha = circumlocution or 


periphrase 


{paryaya-sab ddbhihitam 1 9 ), 

ii. arthdntara = digression into irrelevant matter 

( avarnyasya varnanam 3 0 ), 

iii. artha-hlna *= incoherence (asamb addha) , or 

multiplicity of meaning (aiesdrtha,), 

iv. bhinndrtha «= (a) rusticity or want of refinement 

changing the 

o o 

desired sense by another sense (vivakqito’ nya 
evdrtho yatrdnydrthena bhidyate ), 



19 This phrase in Bharata cannot mean “expression by 

means of a synonym”, for it would then be difficult to 
differentiate this do*a from ckdrtha given below. 
Possibly this is the fault which appears in later writers 
as the figure of speech known as paryayokta ( = roughly, 
circumlocution or periphrase as a poetic figure). It 

is apparently so explained by Abhinavagupta. It is 
possible that later rhetoricians perceived that periphrase 
might sometimes be an ornament of expression, 

and thus analysed it into a poetic figure ; and this 

may be taken as an instance in point of the process 
by which poetic figures multiplied themselves in later 
speculation. 

20 Abhinava takes it in the sense of description of 

matters which - should not be described in words 

(sa bden dvarna nlya m api vaniitam), and rejects the sense 
of aprakrta-varnanam. We are, however, inclined to prefer 
the sense of digression rejected by Abhinava. The defect 
vacydvacana, mentioned by Mahimabhatfca (p. 100), would 
possibly be this dosa of Bharata. This seems to be the 
fault in Magha i 43, Abhinava regards the sva-habda - 
vacyata-dow of rasa and bfiHva as included in Bharat&’s 
arthdntara dosa, although it is not clear whether Bharata 
himself regarded this sva-sabda-vacyata to be a do§a at all. 
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v. ekdrtha — tautology (ekdrthasya abhidhanam), 

vi. abhiplutdrtha = aggregation of complete lines 

without merging them into a complete sentence 
(yat padena samasyate 2 1 ), 

vii. nyayad apetam ^ defective logic ( pramdna - 

varjitam ), 

viii. visama *= defective metre ( vrtta-dosa ), 

ix. visamdhi — disjunction in which the words are 

not well knit 2 2 , 

x. sabda-hina = use of. ungrammatical words 

(asabdasya yqjanam**) 

But the faults discussed by Bhamaha are (ch. iv) : 

i. apdrtha — absence of complete sense 24 , 

ii. vyartha = incongruity with the context, 

21 Abhinava explains : a bh iplu tart ham yat ha — sa raja 
nlti-kusalah sarah kumu da-sob h it a m j sarva-priya vasanta- 
s fill griqme malatikdgamah // iti- } atra pratipadam arthasya 
parisamaptatvad ahhiplutartliam , cka-vakyatvena nimajjand- 
bhavat. 

22 It is difficult to understand what Bharata means 
by the definition an up ratiMh Ti 8 a bdani yat. The most 
likely emendation (for which I am indebted to Prof. Sovani) 
would be asupratMhasabdam yat. Abhinava’s explanation 
is not clear owing to the unfortunately defective state of our 
MS at this point ; but Abhinava apparently means by savpdhi 
or samdhana compactness, congruity, or merging, i. e. where 
the words are well knit. 

23 ambda ~ apa'sabda, Abhinavagupta. 

24 Both Bhamaha and Dandin say samudaydrtha- 
mnyain yat, and this incompletion of the total sense arises, 
they explain, from the non-satisfaction of the natural 
expectancy of words in a sentence ( akankja ), a point already 
dealt with by the grammarians and mlmimsakas. 
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iii. ek artful = tautology (Bhamaha noting that others 

call it pitKCiTukta , which well-known term is 
apparently unknown to Bharata), 

iv. sasctmsaya = ambiguity, 

v. apakrama = violation of syntactical regularity, 

vi. sabda-hlna = use of words not approved by 

correct usage (grammatical), 

vii. yati-bhrasta — deviation from the rules of metric- 

al pause, 

viii. bhinna-vrUa=a\isQ of long or short syllables in 


the wrong place in a metre, 

ix. visamdhi = disjunction of euphonic liaison when 


x. 


it is necessary, 

desa-Jcala-kala-loka-nyaydgama-virodhi 


incon- 


sistency with regard to 


(a) place (b) time 
(c) the fine or mechanical arts (d) worldly 

usage (e) logic (f) dgama ( = dharma-sastra 25 
i. e. codes of law or jurisprudence). 

Bhamaha also adds another fault to these ten, 
the dosa which arises from a faulty logical 

proposition ( pratijna ), a faulty middle term ( hetn ), 
and a faulty logical illustration 
blemish is treated separately 


viz. 



but this 


next chapter 


(ch. v), being interesting to Bhamaha from the 
standpoint of the logic of poetry. In another context, 
while discussing the general characteristics of poetry 
(i 37f), Bhamaha mentions ten other defects which 
a poet should avoid, viz,, 


25 agamo dharma-sas trail/, loka-sTwa ca tat-krta j tad- 
virodhi taddea ra-vyatik ra manat 0 . . . !j says Bhamaha l>im- 
self in explanation ( iv’^48 ). 
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i. neydrtha = farfetchedness, when the sense does 

not follow from the logical order of words 
but has to be guessed out from the general 
intention, 

ii. klista = obstruction of the sense, 

iii. anydrtha — disappearance of the sense, 

iv. avacakct = inexpressiveness, when in the express- 

ed words the sense does not appear to be 
openly dominant, 

v. tjTulhasabddbhidhdna = \ise of difficult express- 

ions, 

vi. ayuktimat = impropriety, e.g. making clouds 

messengers in poetry, 

vii. sruti-dusta — expressly indecent 2 6 

viii. artha-dusta — implicitly indecent (later writers 

calling it aslilatva), 

ix. kalpana-dusta^ difficult conception (?), where in 

the alliance of two words an undesirable sense 

is produced, 

x. srM«i-tefo& = unmelodious or harsh in sound 27 . 

As to how these two different series of ten faults 

are to be distinguished, Bhamaha says nothing ; but 
it is conceivable from his treatment that the latter 
concerns the inner nature or essence of poetry, while 
the former mentions only such defects as are more or 

26 Bhamaha’s text is obviously corrupt on this point. 
But the distinction between sruti-dusta and sruti~kast.a 
of earlier writers is explained by Abhinava in his 

Locana p. 82. 

27 The examples given of this fault are words like 
ajihladat (Bhamaha), or adhaksit, trnedhi (Abhinava 9 Locana 

loc, cit.). 
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less external. A glance at these two lists of faults, 
given by Bharata and Bhamaha respectively, will at 
once shew that while some of Bhamaha’ s faults corres- 
pond generally to Bharata’s in name or in substance, 
Bhamaha in his elaborate treatment is certainly ahead 
of his predecessor. It i3 also noteworthy that Bhamaha 
lays down, in his discussion of the; last named fault of 
sruti-kasta, the general proposition (i 54) that a parti- 
cular combination or arrangement sometimes makes 

o 

even defective expressions allowable ; in other words, 
a fault sometimes is converted into an excellence. 
Bharata, on the other hand, regards as we shall see, 
all gunas or excellences to be mere negations of dosas 
or faults. 

After dealing with the dosas, Bharata speaks 
of the gunas or excellences of composition which are 
also enumerated as ten in number 28 . He states sum- 
marily at the outset (xvi 91) that the gunas are the 
negations of the dosas {guild viparyayad esdm ), an 
opinion which is indeed extraordinary in view of the 
fact that later writers like Vamana (ir. 1. 1-3) rightly 
consider gunas in a theory of Poetics to be positive 
entities, of which the dosas are the negations 
known by implication. It appears, on the other hand, 
that gunas like mddhurya and auddrya, mentioned by 
Bharata in xvi 91 and 92, are not really, as defined 
by himself, negations of any particular defect discussed 
by him. Jacobi’s explanation 29 is probably right 
that Bharata’s description of the gunas as negations 

28 Abhinava reads kavyasya gunah , and not kavy&rtha- 
gunah in xvi 92. 

29 In Sb. der preuss. Akad. xxiv, 1922, p. 223. 
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of the do?as is in conformity with the commonsense 
view of the matter, for it is not difficult for one to 
seize upon a fault instinctively and realise its subs- 
tance, while an excellence cannot be conceived so 
lightly unless its essence is comprehended by differ- 
entiating it from a more easily understood fault. 
The gunas, according to Bharata, are the following : 

i. stem =* coalescence of words, connected with one 

another through the aggregate meaning 
desired by the poet, and consisting of a 
subtlety which is in appearance clear but 
in reality difficult to comprehend 30 . 

ii. prasada = clearness, where the unexpressed sense 

appears from the word used through the rela- 
tion of the easily understood word and 
sense 3 1 . 

30 Abhinava notes an alternative reading vicarbpahatam 
instead of vicara-gaha nam. Hemacandra (p. 196) and 
Manikyacandra ( Kavyap rakasa-sa in/ceta , cd. Anandasrama, 
1921, p. 19 1 ) remark : svabhava-spaslaoi, vicara-gahanain 
vacah slistam iti b ha rat ah. Abhinava thinks that this 
excellence corresponds to Yam ana’s arthaguna slesa. 


31 Hemacandra and Manikyacandra explain wibhakta- 


vacya-vacak dyogd d anuktayor 


api 


sab dart hay o!l prati- 


pattik prasada iti bharatah. Jacobi proposes ( ZDMG 
ixiv, p. 138, contd. fn.) to read makJiya instead of 
ntukha in the text, and thinks that Bharata’s prasada 
corresponds to Dandin’s samadhi. But Abhinava reads 
sukha and explains : sukhayati , na prayatnam apeksate 
yah sabddrthah. Perhaps by this guna, Bharata means 
to imply some kind of sly hint ( anukta artha), transparent 
from the words used (such as we find, e. g., in the 
figure tnudra in CandrCiloka, cd. Jlvananda, v 139, and 
Kuvalaydnanda , ed. N. S. p., 1917, pp , 146-7), which may 
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iii. samata = evenness, which is easy to under- 

stand and in which there is no redundance 

of expression nor excess of curnapadas 3 3 . 

iv. superimposition (samadhanct) of 

something special or distinguishing in the 
sense 33 . 

correspond partly to the metaphorical mode of expression 
included by Vamana in his peculiar definition of 
vakrokti (iv. 3. 8), or comprised by later writers under 
laksana or upacara. Referring to Vamana’s definition of 
artha-vuna prasada as artha-vaimalya (ill. 2. 3), Abhinava 
seems to support our suggestion when he says so'rtho 
vaimalyds ray o' pi vaimalyam upacdrdt , thus attempting to 
approximate Bharata’s prasada to Vamana’s artha-guna 
of that name. 

32 The cnrnapada is defined by Bharata himself in xviii 

50b, 51. Cf also Vamana 1. 3. 22, 24 where curna 

is the name given to a kind of prose which contains 
short compounds. Commenting on this passage in 
Vamana, Gopendra Tippa Bhupala interprets the word 
as : cnrnapadena upacdrad vyasta-pada-saviaharo laksyate, 
tena vyasta-pada-bahulam cUrnam. Vamana himself in his 
vrtti gives two characteristics, viz., adlrgha satnasa and 
anuddhata pada , short compounds and soft vocables. 
Referring to Vamana’s sab da-g unci of the same name 
in ill. 1. 12., and trying to approximate it to Bharata's 
samata , Abhinavagupta remarks : sabdanam samatvat 
samah , cTirnapada-sa m asa-ra ca n a yatra sa sati’mya na 

bhavati dlrgha-samaso’pyatyanta-samasas ca visamata, 

tad-vipayyayena samata , upakvanta-rna rgnp a rityaga- rupe- 

tyuktam . 

33 Abhinava explains : yasydrthasya abhiyuktaih prati- 
bhandtisayavadbhir viseso'pUrvali svbllikhita upadadhate 
sa samahita-manah-sainpadya-visesatvad artho visistah 

samadhik .. In the second line of the text Abhinava reads 
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v. madhurya = sweetness, where a sentence heard 

or repeated many times does not tire or 
disgust 34 . 

vi. ojas = strength, which consists in the use of 

varied and dignified compounded words, 
having letters agreeable to one another 35 . 

o o 

vii. saukumarya — smoothness, where an agreeable 

sense is realised by means of agreeably 

parikirtitah (and not pariklrtyate), and takes arthena as referr- 
ing to the word samadhi : satnadhi-sabdasya yo'rthah parihara- 
lakyanas tend parikirtitah paritah samantad akrantya, 
uccarane sampannali sa samadhih. This explanation 
of sampanna is probably given to make the definition 
correspond to that of Vamana’s arohdvaroha-krainah 
samadhih (ill. 1. 13) ; for Abhinava goes on explaining 
akrxntybcclrane arohdvaroha-krama eva, the aroha and 

I 

avaroha depending, as he discusses in detail, on uccarana. 
Hemacandra and Manikyacandra explain Bharata’s 
definition simply as arthasya gundntara-samadhanat 
samadhir iti bkaratah. 

34 Abhinava reads krut am and vakyam instead of 
krtam and kavyam in the printed text ; and this is 
supported by what Hemacandra and Manikyacandra say 
with regard to this excellence of Bharata. 

35 Abhinava reads bahubhih (instead of vividhaih ) and 
sdnurag'aih (instead of sa tu svaraih ), explaining the 
latter reading thus : yatra varnair varndntaram apepsate 
tatra sdnuragatvam. Hemacandra, however, attributes a 
somewhat different and otherwise unknown definition 
to Bharata, viz., avagltasya iilnasya va sabdrtha-sampada 
yad udiittatvam nmdcati tad oja iti bharatafi, and 
Manikyacandra says to the same effect. 

3 
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employed metres and well-connected euphonic 
conjunctions 36 . 

viii. arthavy akti =* explicitness, which describes the 

nature of things, as they appear in the 
world,' by means of well known predicates 37 , 
ix. = exalted ness* where there are super- 

human sentiments, varied feelings, and the 
Erotic and the Marvellous moods 38 . 


36 The “agreeable sense” ( sukumardtha ), which corres- 
ponds to the anixthurakmra-prayata of Dandin’s guna of 
this name, or to the ajarnthatva or apdru&ya of Vamana’s 
twofold saukumdrya, implies probably the avoidance of 
disagreeable or inauspicious ( amangala ) statements. Thus 
instead of mytah , one should say klrtikeaam gatah. It is 
on this ground that theorists after Mammata object that 
this is no guna but a negation of the amangala dosa, which 
some writers include in the fault known as astilatva. 

37 The text is obviously corrupt. Abhinava reads 
snprasid dh d bh ulh a y in a , instead of suprasiddhd dhdlund ca 
which is _ unintelligible. Read also loka-dharma instead of 
loka-karmd . Hemacandra explains : yasminnanyathu-sthito'pi 
tatha-sthita evdrlhah pratibhati. so'rthavyaktih. He also 
points out that this guna of Bharata corresponds to Vamana’s 
artha-guna arthavyakti (defined as vastu-svabhava-sphuta- 
tvam ill. 2. 13), and would be equivalent to the poetic figure 
fall or svabkavokti of Dandin and others. Mammata p. 
583 : abliidhasyauiana-svabhauolclyalamkaycna vds'tu- svabhava- 
sphutatva-rTbp&rthavyaktilb svlkyld, but Visvanatha would 

include it in prasdda-guna, 

38 The implication of adbhuta rasa in this excellence, 
asd the characteristic that it deals with dlvya-bhava indicate 
a certain ulkarmvdn dharmah , causing wonder, such as 
Dandin’s udara would contain. See the illustration of this 
guna given by Hemacandra p. 199. The inclusion of the 
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x. 


kanti 


which 


delights the 


and 


the mind, or which is realised by the meaning 
conveyed by graceful gestures (lllddi 39 ). 


It will be noticed from this enumeration 
some cases it is difficult to see what Bharata 


that 


actly by a particular guna, and that the classification 
by no means exhaustive nor free from overlapping. 


On the other hand, most of 


be 


% 

approximating roughly to the individual $abda-(junas 
and artha-gunas elaborated by Vamana and other 
later theorists. The development of the <jw;^-doctrine 
is intimately connected with the central theory of the 
nta-school and will be dealt with later ; but it may 
be pointed out here that although the definitions of 
the individual gmias, as given by Bharata, do not 


spond exactly to those 


there 


be no doubt that here we have for the first 


a definite statement, if 
merit, of the doetrine. 
different theorists with regard 


The 


proper theoretic treat- 
disagreement between 


to the definitions of 
individual gimas is a notorious fact in the history of 
Sanskrit Poetics, and one need not therefore be sur- 


srngara and adbhuta rasas makes this guna of Bharata corres- 
pond partly to Vamana’s art ha- guna kanti. But Dandin adds : 
slaghyair visesanair yuktam u da ram kaiscid isyate. There 
is no reference in Bharata to such ‘praiseworthy epithets', 
although Hemacandra says : bahubhili sukamais ca vises ail 1, 
sametain uddrain iti bharatah. In the Agni-purdna 346, 9, 
however, we read : uttan a-padata u da ryam yutam slaghyair 
vihesanaih , which might be a direct echo of Dandin. 

39 tllddi — lllddi -cesta, Abhinavagupta. This would be 
comprehended by the dipta-rasatvam of Vam ana's artha-guna 
kanti. 
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prised that later authors give us definitions which do 
not agree with those of Bharata. To Bharata, again, 
the relation of the gunas to rlti, as elaborated by 
Vamana, or. to rasa , as first clearly enunciated by the 
Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, was probably un- 
known. So was also Vamana’s distinction between 
sabda-guna and artha-guna, although Bharata’s gunas 
are mostly of the nature of artha-g unas , and some 
of them can be interpreted (as done by Abhiuava- 
gupta) as constituting sabda-gunas as well. But 
the number and nomenclature of the gunas , as well 
as the substance of some of them, as outlined by 
Bharata, are conventionally adhered to by all later 
writers, excepting Bhamaha who, as we shall see, was 
a radical thinker in this respect, until we come to 
the Dhvanikara and his followers who gave a new 
interpretation to the guna -doctrine. It is also import- 
ant "to note that Bharata takes the gwias, as well 
as the dosas and alamkdras, to be subservient to the 
purpose of awakening rasa , which is taken as the 
principal business of the drama. In this he antici- 
pates and probably influences the view of the Davani- 
kara and his school who, as we shall see, borrow 
Bharata’s idea of rasa from the case of the drama 
and apply it to that of poetry. 

( 2 ) 

It has been noted above that Bharata makes all 
these elements, the laksana, guna, dosa and alam- 
kdra, subordinate to the principal purpose of 
awakening rasa in the drama. These elements cons- 
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titute what he calls vctcika abhinaya (defined in viii 
6, 9), which is dealt with in chapters xiv-xx and 
which forms an important factor, the anubhava (vii 5), 
in calling forth the rasa. Hence Bharata expressly 
considers (xvi 104 f) the question of their employ- 
ment in relation to rasa. It is necessary, therefore, 


to consider here briefly Bharata’s teachings regard- 


ing rasa 40 , which is dealt with in the Natya-sastra , 
chapters vi and vii 4 1 . 

It must be observed at the outset that rasa does 


not appear to be Bharata’s principal theme, and that 
it is discussed only in connexion with his exposition 
of dramatic representation with which he is principal- 
ly concerned. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Rajasekhara, probably following some current 
tradition, should regard Bharata as an authority on 
rupaka (drama) rather than on rasa, and mention 
one Nandikesvara 42 as the original exponent of the 
rasa-doctrine, which, if Rajasekhara is right, Bharata 
must have borrowed and worked up into his drama- 
turgic system. That the rasa-doctrine was older 
than. Bharata is apparent from Bharata’s own citation 
of several verses in the arya and the anustubh metres 


40 The question has been dealt with briefly in my article 
on the Theory of Rasa in Sit Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee 
Commerafion Volume , Orientalia, vol. Ill, and also in Sovani’s 
article on the Pre-dhvani Schools in Sir R. G. Bha?idarkar 
Comm. Vol. 

41 In some other chapters Bharata deals with the 
cognate topics of the riayaka and nayika and their adjuncts 
and emotional states, which wilt be referred to in their proper 
place below (ch. viii). 

42 See Vol. I p. 2, fn 2. 
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in support of or in supplement to his own state- 
ments ; and in one place, he appears to quote two 
arya-vQ rses from an 1 unknown work on rasa 43 . 

The idea of rasa, apart from any theory thereon, 
was naturally not unknown to old writers ; and 
Bharata’s treatment would indicate that some system 
of rasa, however undeveloped, or even a Rasa school, 
particularly in connexion with the drama, must have 
been in existence in his time. But the bearings of 

o 

this doctrine on poetry were seldom discussed, and 
the importance of rasa as one of the essential factors 
of poetry was indeed naively understood but was not 
theoretically established 44 . As Dramaturgy was 

43 atrdrye rasa-vica ra- mukhe, ed. Kayamala p. 67. 
The line is wanting in Grosset's edition. Kesava Misra, a 
comparatively recent writer of the 16th century, speaks of 
one bhagavan Sauddhodani who, according to him, was a 
sTLtra-kara on rasa : but the opinions of this otherwise un- 
known writer (see Vol.I, p. 262), as recorded by Kesava MiSra, 
do not deviate materially from the conventional views of 
those later writers of the new school who admit the essential- 
ity of rasa. 

44 We get the first definite exposition, as we shall see, 
of the idea of rasa and its relation to poetry in the works of 
the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana : and its importance 
in poetry, as distinguished from the drama, was probably un- 
derstood from that time. Magha in some verses (see Vol. I pp, 
63, fn 3 ; also p. 344) shows himself conversant with some theory 

of rasa : but it is to nUya-rasa (such as described by Bharata) 
rather than to kavya-rasa that he appears to refer. It is not main- 
tained that older Sanskrit Poetry was devoid of nw# or that the 
earlier poets never possessed any idea of it : but it is suggest- 
ed that the theory of rasa was not critically set forth, nor its 
aesthetic importance in poetry properly understood until 
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in the beginning a separate study, from which Poetics 
itself probably took its cue, the msa-doctrine, which 
sprang up chiefly in connexion with this study, con- 
fined its activity in the first stage of its development 


to the 


phe 


of dramatic composition and exerted 


The 


only a limited influence on poetic theories 45 , 
importance of this dramaturgic ?*c&s&-system must 
have been somewhat overshadowed by the early 


dominance, in Poetics 
Riti syste 


proper 


the Alamkara and 


both of whom 
in their scheme 


tive 


3 traditions are carried on by the 
1 on Poetics, Bhamaha and Dandin. 

• • 7 

ow a very subsidiary place to rasa 
but at the same time the compara- 


ntiquity of such a 


system in connexion 


with the di 


going 

O O 


back to a time even earlier 


than Bharata, cannot be doubted 


The oldest kno 


exponent of this system is 


Bharata, from whom spring all later systems and 
theories such as we know them, and whom even 



the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana came into the field. 

The presence of rasa is such a familiar fact in Sanskrit Poetry 

as well as in comparatively modern Sanskrit writers on 

Poetics that one is apt to lose sight of this fact of historical 
importance. 


45 That the doctrine of rasa was originally associated 
with dramaturgy and later on applied to Poetics is clear from 
the tradition which survives even in very late writers, and 
makes them not only discuss the theory directly in connex- 
ion with the drama (e. g. Visvanatha) but even borrow 
the illustrations mostly from dramatic poetry. Abhinava 
speaks of the kavya as lot a- natya- dharm i- sth a n lya , and 

says : natya eva \ rasah, kavyc ca nUyamana eva rasah 
kavyarthah . 
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Anandavardhana himself (p. 181), in applying the 
rasa-theory to Poetics, names as his original author- 
ity. It is necessary for this reason to take into 
account Bharata’s doctrine of natya-rasa as the 
original source of the doctrine of kavya-rasa elaborat- 
ed in later Poetics. But long before the new inter- 
pretation of the relation of rasa to poetry, given by 
the Dhvanikara and authoritatively established by 
Maminata, was dominant, Bharata’s views on rasa 
appear to have been discussed in some detail in 
dramaturgic systems with the result that divergent 
theories came to prevail under the names of Bhatta 
Lollat-a, Sankuka, Bhatta Nayaka and others, all 
of whom are supposed to have been commentators 
on Bharata’s text 46 , or at least to have taken Bharata 
as their starting point. With Bharata, therefore, we 
arrive at a distinctly definite landmark in respect 
of the rasa-doctrine. 

It is worth noticing, however, that although all 
theorists take Bharata as their starting point and 
build up their own theories round his authori- 
tative, if somewhat meagre text, Bharata himself, 
like all old masters, is tantalisingly simple in his 
statements ; for the subject does not appear to have 
yet been brought into the realm of scholastic speculat- 
ion. Bharata’s work is encyclopaedic in its scope, 

but its primary theme is the drama and its concep- 

* 

46 See Vol. I pp.37f. It is not yet clear whether all these 
writers were really commentators on Bharata as they are 
reputed to have been. At least in the case of Bhatta Nayaka, 
it is extremely doubtful if his lost Hrdaya-darpana was at 
all a commentary on the Natya-hastra. See below ch. vi. 
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tion of poetry dramatic, a view which perhaps inspir- 
ed Vamana’s partiality towards dramatic composition 
already alluded to, and which is concisely put by Abhi- 
navagupta by saying kdvyam tdvad das arnp dtmakam 
eoa. In such a composition rasa , according to Bharata, 
should be predominant, and there are numerous 
passages which clearly indicate that there can be no 
sense of poetry, in his view, withotit rasa 47 . Al- 
though Bharata does hot enter into technicalities, 
he seems to be of opinion that the vibhdvas and the 
auubhdoas, which later theory takes to be essential 
factors, call forth or evolve rasa ; but he is not clear 


to as what this process of evolution exactly is. 


He 


takes the bhava as the basis of rasa and explains 
it generally as that which brings into existence the 
sense of poetry through the three kinds of represent- 
ation, viz., through gestures, words, and internal 
feelings ( vdg-anga-sattvdpetdn kdvydrbhdn bhdvayaat'i- 


ti bhavdh). 


This bkdva, which consists of an emotion- 


al state of the mind, reaches, when permanent and 
not transitory, the state of rasa through the elements 


known as vibhdva and a nubhava. 


A vibhava is 


explained thus : vibhdvo ndma vijmndrtkak, vibha- 
vyante nena vdg-anga-sattvdbhinayd ity-ato vibhdvah. 
The term vibhdva , therefore, is used to connote know- 


ledge or cognition, and is explained generally as 
denoting that which makes the three kinds of repre- 
sentation capable of being sensed. In the same way, 
the anubhdva is explained as that which follows upon 
and makes the three kinds of representation actually 


47 e. g. na hi rasad rte kascid arthah pravartate, ed. 
Grosset p.'87 = ed. Kavyamala p. 62. Cf. also vii 7. 
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sensed. The third element of rasa, the vyabhicdri- 
bhava , consists of accessory emotional facts which help 
and strengthen it, and is etymologically explained as 


abhi ity-etdvupasargau 


dhatuh 


vivi- 


dham dbhimukhyena rasan caranUti oyabhicat 


As 


what relation these elements bear to rasa and 


how this state of relish is brought about, Bharata 
simply lays down in a cryptic formula : vibhdvd- 

nubhavarvyabhicari-samyogad rasa-nispattih, a formula 


which, in spite of his 


planation 


is so ambi- 
guous with respect to the exact significance of the 

terms samyoga and nispatti that a great deal of con- 
troversy has centred round their interpretation, criyino- 


rise to a number of theories about 


Bharata 


own explanation 


if 


be called an explanation 


is that just as a beverage is accomplished through 
various seasoned articles and herbs, so the permanent 
mood ( the sthayi-bhava ), reinforced ( upagata ) by 


various bhavas , attains the state of 


rasa 


and it 


is so called because its essence consists in its taste 
or relish (asvady atvat) , this being the etymological 
meaning of the word rasa 4S . He also explains 49 

rasa because it 
attains, as it were, mastery or sovereignty among 
forty-nine 


that the sthayi-bhava is the basis of 


different bhavas mentioned by himself 5 



48 ed. Grosset p. 8? = ed. Kavyamala p, 62. It 


is 


curious that all the terms which describe the 


essence of 


rasa, such as rasam , carvana, or asvada, refer etymologi- 
cally to the physical pleasure of taste. 


49 ed. Grosset p. 102, 11, 7-i9 = ed. Kavyamala p. 70, 
11. 13-22. 

50 viz., 8 sthayvbhavas t 8 sattvika bhavas and 33 vyabhi- 
cari-bhavas. 
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which naturally rest upon it as being presumably 

the principal theme or the mood in the composition 
in question. 

Nothing definite can be concluded from all this ex- 
cept that, in Bharata’s opinion, the sthayi-bhava or the 
principal mood in a composition is the basis of msa, 
the essence of which consists in asvada or relish by 
the reader or spectator, while the vibhava , anubhdva 
and the vybhicdri-bhdva awaken this state of emo- 
tional realisation or ‘relish’ in the reader’s mind. But 
this explanation by its very ambiguity or vagueness 
taxed the ingenuity of theorists and comment- 
ators, its general trend anticipating theories like 
the utpatti-vdda of Lollata and the anumiti-vdda 
of Sahkuka, and special terms in the passage in ques- 
tion like vyahjita and sdmdnya-guna-yoga suggesting 
specialised doctrines like the vyakti-vdda of Abhinava- 
gupta and the bhukti-vdda of B haft a Nayaka. 

The original outlines of the theory, however, are 
accepted as fixed by Bharata. It is practically admitt- 
ed on all hands, on semi-psychological considera- 
tions of poetry, that the rasa is a state of relish in 
the reader of the principal sentiment in the composi- 
tion, a subjective condition of his mind which is 
brought about when the principal or permanent 
mood ( sthdyi-bhdva ) is brought into a relishable 
condition through the three elements, the vibhava , 
the anubhdva and the vyabkicari-bhava, exhibited 
in the drama. Of these elements, the first two 
are important, the vyabhicdrin being only con- 
comitant or accessory. Bharata’s explanation of 
these terms is rendered with greater precision by 
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his followers. By the sthayi-bhctva in poetry and 
drama are meant certain more or less permanent 
mental states, such as Love, Grief, Anger or Fear. 
This permanent mood, constituting the principal 
theme of a composition and running through all 
other moods like the thread of a garland, cannot 
be overcome by those akin to it or those opposed 
to it, but can only be reinforced. Those elements 
which respectively excite, follow and strengthen 
(if we may use these expressions) the sthayi-bhava 
are in poetry and drama known as vibhava, ami - 

t 

bhava and vyabhicari- (also called sahcdri) bhava 51 , 
corresponding in ordinary life (as opposed to the 
extraordinary world of poetry) to the mundane 
causes and effects ( laukika karaiia and kctrya). 
Deviod of technicalities, a vibhava may be taken 
as that which makes the permanent mood capable 
of being sensed, an anubhava as that which makes 
it actually sensed, while a vyabhicari-bhava is that 
which acts as an auxiliary or gives a fresh impetus 
to it. In the case of Love as a permanent mood, 
the stock-examples given of a vibhava are women 
and the seasons ; of anubhava , glance and embrace ; 

* 

of vyabhicarin, the transient subordinate feelings 
of joy or anxiety. Now Bharata says that the 
reader is enabled to realise or relish as rasa the 

5 1 Ballantyne renders these terms conveniently, if not 
adequately, as the Excitant, the Ensuant and the Accessory 
respectively, a nomenclature which is followed by Gatiga- 
natha Jha in his translation^ of the Kuvya-prakabck Jacobi, 

however, uses {ZD MG, 1902, pp. 394 f) the terms Factor, 
Effect and Concurrent, 
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permanent mood of a composition through a 
certain correlation of these elements with the perma- 
nent moocl, the correlation taking place apparent- 
ly for the purpose of manifesting it and bringing 
it to a relishable condition. The question, there- 
fore, arises, to which Bharata himself gives no 
definite solution, viz, what relation these elements 
bear to rasa , or in other words* how do they 
bring about this subjective condition of relish in 
the reader’s mind, the solution depending, as we 
have noted above, upon the explanation of the 
two much-discussed terms samyoga (lit. correlation) 
and nispatti (lit. consummation) in the original 
sutra of Bharata. This is the central pivot round 
which all later theories move, and we shall * take 
it up again in their connexion below (ch. iv). 

Bharata mentions eight different moods or rasas 
in the drama, of which a detailed account is given 
in ch. vi, which is the authoritative source drawn 
upon by all later writers, although they sometimes 
differ, as we shall see, in the enumeration of the 
orthodox number of eight. Properly speaking, the 

0 

primary rasas , according to Bharata, are only four 
in number, viz., syhgara (the Erotic), raudra (the 
1 Furious), vlra (the Heroic) and blbhatsa (the Dis- 
gusting). The other four rasas proceed from these, 
as follow : hdsya (the Comic) from krhgara, Icaruna 
(the Pathetic) from raudra , adbhuta (the Marvell- 
ous) from vlra, and bhayanaka (the Terrible) from 

blbliatsa (xvi 39-40). 

The eight sthciyi-bhavas or permanent moods, 
' corresponding to the eight rasas, are given categori- 
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cally as (i) rati (Love) (ii) hasa (Mirth) (iii) krodha 
(Anger) (iv) utsdha (Courage) (v) bhaya (Fear) (vi) 
jugupsd (Aversion) (vii) vismaya (Wonder) and (viii) 
soJca (Sorrow), forming the basis respectively of brngara, 
hdsya raudra, vira, bhayanaka , bibhatsa , adbhuta and 
karuna. The vyabhicari-bhcioas are mentioned as 
thirty-three in number and include the subordinate 


feelings of self-disparagement ( nirveda ), debility 
( glani ), apprehension (sanka), envy (c tsTiya), intoxica- 
tion ( mada ), weariness (srama), indolence (< alasya ), 
depression ( dainya ), reflection ( cintd ), distraction 
( moka ), recollection (smfti), equanimity ( dhfti ), shame 


(vrida), unsteadiness (< oapalatd ), joy (liarsa), flurry 
(aoega), stupefaction (jadata), arrogance (garva) des- 


pondency (visada) 


longing 

O O 


(autsukya) 


drowsitie 


(nidra), dementedness (apasmara), dreamin 


awakening 

o 


(vivodha) 


impatience 


(a marsa), dissembling ( avahittha ; 


(mat 


of opposition 
mess (ugrata) t 


sickness ( vyadhi ), madness (unmada) 


death (marana), alarm (trasa) and doubt ( vitarka ) 


52 These English equivalents follow generally Ballanty- 
ne’s renderings.— It must be borne in mind that the vyabhi- 
can-bhavas are independent bhxvas but occuring as access- 
ory or concurrent to the principal mental state depicted, 
which is known as the sthayi-bhava. Sometimes it may 
happen that the vyabhicarin is principally manifested in a 
composition, and the sthayin is merely awakened j such 
cases later theorists would call bhnvas (and not rasas ) which 
are thus incomplete rasas. Attempts have been made to dis- 
tinguish between rasa and ‘ bhUva , and this question will be 
discussed later on. It would appear from the enumera- 
tion of the vyabhicari-bhavas that the older theorists consi- 
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The sattvika bhdvas, which can be taken generally as 
involuntary evidences of internal feeling, are then 
specified as eight in number 53 , viz., stupor (stambha), 

der many conditions from the spiritual point of view, which 
we would regard from the standpoint of the body (e.g. 
vyddhi or marana). See Jacobi in ZDMG lvi, 1902, p. 395 

fn 2. 

53 Regarding the sattvika bhava (which later theorists, 
e. g. . Abhinavagupta, connect with the sattva guna of the 
Sanikhya philosophers), Bharata says (ed. Grosset p. 129 = 
ed. Kavyamala p. 82) : iha hi sattvam ndvta manalypra- 
bhdvam , tac ca samdhita-manastvdd utpadyate, manah-samd- 
dhdndc ca sattva-nirvrtir iti ■, tasya yo’sau svabhavo romd'hc- 
disrddi-krtah sa na saky atd ny a-manasd kartum iti ; loka- 
svabhdvdnukarandc ca naiyasya sattvam %psitam. Thus 
Bharata connotes by it certain tokens of mental feelings, 
delineated in the dramatic representation by an imitation 
of human nature through steady concentration of the mind. 
Bharata adds the illustration : iha hi natya-dhanna-pravrttah, 
sukha-duhkha-krto bhavas tatha sattva-visuddah karyayatha 
svarupd bhavanti. For, how can sorrow, he says, which must 
be manifested by weeping, or joy which must be expressed 
by laughter, be delineated except by these involuntary 
evidences ? This is apparently what Bharata means by sattvCv- 
bhinaya or sdttvikCibhinaya. In the Dasarupaka, however, 
sattva is taken to mean ‘a sympathetic heart’ and sattvika 
is explained as sattvena nirvrttah (Cf Sahitya-darpana iii 134). 
Bhanudatta, in his Rasa-ta rahginl gives a somewhat differ- 
ent interpretation, and takes sattvika to mean physical 
gestures as evidences of natural feeling (sattvam /iva-sarlram, 
tasya dharmah sattvikah, ittham ca bdrira-bhdvah stambhd- 
dayah sattvika bhava ity-abhidfilyante). Later writers like 
the author of the Kdvyaprakdm-pradipa bring in philosophi- 
cal implications and interpret sattvika as originating in the 
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perspiration ( sveda ), horripilation (romanca), break 

of voice ( svarco-bhanga ), trembling ( vepathu ), change 

# 

of colour ( vaivartiya ), tears (a§ru) and loss of cons- 
ciousness (pralaya). This psycho -physical analysis, 
however formal it may appear to us, is taken up 
iii detail in chapter vii, and each of these states is 
categorically defined and illustr ated strictly from the 

9 

standpoint of the drama ; but in later literature they 
are established authoritatively for poetry as well 54 . 

( 8 ) 


This is a rough outline of the teachings, relevant 
to Poetics proper, that we can gather from the 
somewhat meagre text of Bharata, and it may 
be taken as an outline of the discipline as it existed 
in the earliest known period of its history. With 
Bhamaha, Dandin and the Dhavanikara, on the 
other hand, begins the next period of its history, 
a comparatively brief but exceedingly important 
stage of extraordinary creative genius. Of the 
period anterior to Bharata, our knowledge is ex- 
tremely scanty; and between Bharata and the definite 
formulation of poetic theories which begins with 
Bhamaha, lies, again, a long gap of which we do 
not possess much knowledge. It is clear, however, 

sattvaguna. Whatever difference there might bs as to the 
meaning of the term sattvika itself, all the writers on this 
subject agree in applying the term to denote those gestures 
(enumerated above) which .give an involuntary expression 

to internal feelings. 

54 e. g. in Mammata. 
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that certain poetical gunas , dosas, cdamkaras and 
lahvi'ias were known to* Bharata and treated of 
by him even as decorative devices of the dramatic 
speech. It would not be wrong to presume from 
this fact that the study of Alainkara-sastra, even 
if it was not yet fully developed and self-conscious, 
was probably older than , Bharata himself. It 
follows from this conclusion that the tradition of 
opinion, which crystallises itself in the oldest avail- 
able manuals of Bhainaha and Danditi, or in the 
memorial verses of the Dhvanikara, comes to us 
in a definite shape indeed at a date much posterior 
to Bharata, but it is probable that in substance, 
if not in actual formulation, it may have been much 
anterior to Bharata. who himself gives an indication 

9 O 

of such teachings. Excepting what \vd’ get in 
Bharata, however, the history of this process of 
crystallisation (for the different systems appear in 
a relatively developed form in Bhainaha and others) 
is not known to us ; but it must have covered a 
tentative stage whose productions, if they had 
been extant today, would have shown Bhainaha, 
Dane! in and the Dhvanikara in the making, and 
would have partly filled up the long gap between 
Bharata and these earliest formulators of Poetics. 

Even if they were the earliest formulators, 
neither Bhainaha, nor Dandin, nor the Dhvanikara 
however, claims entire originality of having created 
the system which he individually represents. None 
of them can be taken as the absolute founders of 
the particular doctriues of 'alnuikara, rlti or dhvani 
with which they are respectively associated ; and 
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with them we do not start at the absolute beginnings 
of the discipline. Indebtedness of these writers 
to their predecessors in the line, acknowledged by 
themselves, has already been noted in the first 
volume of this work (pp. 49-50, 70-71, 115-116) ; 
but apart from such explicit admissions, one can 
easily argue that certain fundamental concepts 
and formulas (such as vccJcrokti, rlti, gutia or alairi- 
kara) appear in writers like Bhamaha without a 
preliminary explanation, as things traditionally 
handed down or already too well known to require 
any detailed discussion It is also unthinkable 
that these early writers could have, as they certain- 
ly do not claim to have, evolved by themselves 
the relatively developed form and treatment of 
the main topics of Poetics in the absence of earlier 

tentative works. 

It will be profitable, therefore, to pause and 
euquire if these works of Bhamaha and others give 
us any indication of the stage or stages through 
which the discipline might have passed in the 
interval between Bharata and themselves. Fortun- 
ately there are passages in these writers which 
would give us hints as to the existence of such 
intermediate stages. Jacobi has already shown 55 
that Bhamaha, in his treatment of the poetic figure^, 
groups them in a curious but suggestive way which 
probably indicates the different stages in the growth 
and multiplication of such figures before his time. 
Unlike later authors who, adopting some definite 

55 In Sb. der preuss. Akad. xxiv, 1922, pp. 220-222. 
See Vol. I pp. 33 f. 
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principle of classification, enumerate the poetic figures 
en masse 56 , Bharnaha begins (ii 4) by naming ancl 
defining a group of five such figures, and then goes 
on to enumerate other such limited groups of 
figures, taking 24 remaining figures in a final group. 
The first group of figures thus mentioned comprises 
anuprasa, yamaha, rupaka, dlpaka , and upama, 
recog. lised, as Bharnaha says, by others (any air 

ndahrtih) and accepted by himself. These five 

$ 

correspond in reality to the four ancient poetic 
figures known to and defined by Bharata, viz. 
yamaka, rupaka , dlpaka , and upama, ; for anuprasa , 
the additional figure mentioned by Bharnaha, can 
be taken as falling in the same class as yamaka 57 , 
the one being varndbhyasa and the other pad&bhyasa, 
while both are what Bharata would call iabddbhyasa. 

— - ■ -fc. 

56 By the time of Dandin, for instance, a largd number 
of po 2 tic figures appears to have been recognised, and he does 
not find any necessity of ‘reporti ig’ them or mentioning 
the n successively in groups as Bharnaha does; but he arranges 
them in his own way, taking the arthalamkaras first and 
the sabddlamkaras next, in two separate chapters. Udbhata, 
a follower of Bhathaha, deals with the first three groups of 
Bharnaha in the first three chapters of his own work (omitt- 
ing, however, Bharnaha ’s phrases like anyair udahrtah, aparah, 
abhihilak kvacit etc. with reference to these groups), the other 
three chapters taking up the remaining twenty-four figures 
of the last group. Although he follows generally the 
sequence as well the definitions of Bharnaha, he does not 
recite them in the manner of groups after Bharnaha. 

57 The distinction between yamaka and anuprasa may 
be explained thus : in the anuprasa there is a repetition of 
one or more consonants, sometimes but not necessarily along 
with the accompanying vowels ; i \\ yamaka, the consonants 
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Abhinavagupta very significantly takes 38 anuprasa 
as implied in the yamaka by Bharata ; and the very 
fact that the anuprasa in Bhamaha in thus clearly 
differentiated from yamaka may indicate further 
refinement in the analysis of these figures and 
betoken a somewhat later stage. 

In course of time, six other figures appear to 
have been analysed and added, and Bhamaha men- 
tions them next in a group in ii 66. They are dksepa , 
arthdntaranyasa, vyatireka , vihliavana , samdsokti 
and atisayokti. Of these there is no trace in Bharata. 
This constitutes probably the second stage of develop- 
ment, in which can also be included a seventh 
figure vartta, which is referred to by Dandin in i 85, 
but which is not accepted by Bhamaha (ii 87) 59 . 

as well as the vowels are necessarily repeated, and repeated 
strictly in the same order or sequence. In yamaka , the 
same group of vocables is repeated but it need not be the 
'same in meaning, and may even be quite meaningless in 
itself : but in the repetition of the anuprasa one should 
consider the meaning. Nicitanx kham upetya rilradaih priya- 
funl-hrt lay Iv.inl ra l A ih, would be an example of one variety 
of yamaka : while a Iri-dro nl-ku tire kuharini harindrUtayo 
yapayanti would be an example of anuprasa. 

58 tendnuprasa-lxtaydder anena ^—-yamakena) evbpa - 
samgrakai. 

59 Here Bhamaha speaks of three other poetic figures 
hetu, sTbkxma and le*a, which he rejects as not involving 
vakrokti. These, however, appear not in direct connexion 
with this enumeration of poetic figures but in the immediate 
context of vakrokti alluded to in the previous verse. These 
figures, however, are illustrated by Bhatti, and were probably 
recognised before Bhamaha’s time. 
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The third stage indicated by Bhamaha’ s treatment 
does not appear to have been very productive, for 
in it we have the addition of only two more figures 
yathasamkhya and utpreksa (ii 88), and possibly of a 
third svabhdvokti. In this connexion it is note- 
worthy that by Dandin’s time svabhavokti (also called 
jati, recognised by Banabhatt^) is established as 
the primary or first figure (adya alamkrti), while 
in Bhamaha it occupies a rather dubious position ; 
for the latter, in pursuance probably of his peculiar 
theory of vakrokti, does not appear to favour this 
figure very much. With regard to utpreksa 60 , which 
is indeed an important addition to the Poetics of 
this period, Bhamaha reports (ii 88) that Medha- 
vin called it samkhyana 61 . Is it possible that 

—mi r, ■ — • ■ *' " * ' 

6o The utprekyx and ak*epa as poetic figures are expressly 
mentioned by Subandhu, ed. Srlrahgam p. 146 ; while lipama 
and dlpaka are recognised by B'inabhatta (introd. to Kadam- 
barX). Both Subandhu and Bana speak of composition 
enlivened bv Mem ; but it is not perfectly clear whether they 
mean by it a pfcibcindhu-gu \ia (as in Bharata) or the specific 
poetic figure of that name. Bhamaha not only speaks of 
Mem but mentions three kinds or cases of its occurrence. 
Subandhu’s boast of having used double entente (as his 
commentators interpret it) in every word of his composi- 
tion is not an idle one j and from his use of it, one can in- 
deed incline to the view that Subandhu’s slesa is no other 
than our modern poetic figure of the same name, especially as 
Bharata’s definition of Mem as a guna is hardly applicable 

to Subandhu’s case. 

6 1 The text reads (Bhamaha ii 88) : 
yathasamkhyam athotprekmm alamkara-dvam viduh : 
samkhyunam iti inedha.vinbtpveksabhihttoi kvacit jj 
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Bhamahas predecessor Medhavin was the first to 
analyse and name this figure ? Da^din, in a well 
known passage, considers in detail the* question 

whether the word ioa is indicative of utprekm, a 

% 

question which was apparently disputed by other 
rhetoricians between Bhamaha and Da^ddn ; but in 
Vamana we find this is already an established fact. 
From Bhamaha ii 40, again, we learn that Medhavin 
set up seven upama dosas , and this statement appears 
to have been accepted by Nami-sadhu (on Rudrata 
xi 24). Unfortunately we do not possess any other 
information about Medhavin (or Medhavirudra) 6 2 ; 

It is curious to note in this connexion that Dandin (ii 273) 
gives samkhyana (and krama ) as alternative names, not of 
utpreksa, but of yatkasamkhya, which seems to be mpre 

I 

plausibje. Is it possible that the text is corrupt here ? Kane 
(HAL p.xiii) suggests the emendation : samkhyZmam iti 
medhavi nbtprekmbhihit H kvacit , which he translates as 
“Medhavin (calls yatkasamkhya) by the name of swnkhytina, 
and in some places (in works on Alamkara) utpreksii has 
not been spoken of as an alamkara.” But the difficulty in 
accepting this emendation lies in the fact that Dandin’s 
elaborate treatme it of utprek&a would indicate that this 
figure must have assumed enough importafrice, even in 
Bhamaha’s time, to have been entirely overlooked in works 
on Alamkara. Vamana calls yatkasamkhya by the name of 

k rama. 

62 See Vol. I pp. 49-50. Nami-sadhu’s quotation from 
Medhavin (on xi 24) merely refers to Bhamaha ii 402 which 
hardly adds anything to our knowledge. Raja^ekhara and 
Vallabhadeva (on Sim xi 6) cite Medhavin as a poet, the 
former coupling his name with that of Kumaradasa, and the 
latter actually citing averse from Medhavirudra (see ZDMG 
lxxiii, 1919, p. 190, fn 1). 
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and to Nami-sadhu and Rajasekhara, who also cite 
him, he was possibly nothing mere than a name. 
From Bhamaha’s references, however, it is not un- 
reasonable to presume that Medhavin was the first 
writer on Poetics who, at an early period, gave an 
exposition of two very important poetic figures like 
upama and utpreksa , the latter of which he might 
have himself invented 63 . 

After dealing with these groups of figures, 
Bhamaha takes up (iii 1-4) in the next chapter all 
the remaining poetic figures, recognised in his time, 
all in a body, without any further break. These 
constitute a long list of twent y-four figures. This may 
be taken as the fourth stage which brings us down 
to Bhamaha’s own time, and which must have envied 
with the elaboration of a large number of figures, 
although the number is not as large as we find it in 
D and. in’ s time 64 . This stage is also represented 


63 The problems regarding upama-dosas and ntprekm 
appear to have engaged, to a great extent, the attention of 
early writers. See Vol. I p. 61, fn 3, on upama-dosas. On 
utpreksa, see Dandin ii 226-234, Vamana iv. 3. 9 vrtti, Udbhata 

S 

ed. Telang, pp. 43 ' 4 6 - 

64 The differentiation and multiplication of poetic figures 
with the growth of speculation is a familiar fact in Alamkara 
literature ; and it is not surprising that as the study advanc- 
ed, the process of refining went on until a time came when 
the number became too unwieldy and the distinctions too 
fastidious ; and then they had to be systematised in the 
light of some central principle Such attempts were made 
from time to time, the earliest of which, as we shall see, 
was perhaps that of Vamana. 
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by a canto in the Bhntti-k^oya, which illustrates 


in 


all thirty 


dependent 


poetic figures 


although (as 


have already discussed 65 ) Bhafti 


appears to have made use of a text possibly un- 
known to Bhamaha, if not materially differing from 
the latter’s sources. There can be no doubt, how- 


be no doubt, how 


ever, that by this time the standpoint of the Alamkara- 
sastra was clearly defined and firmly established. 
With Bhamaha begins a new epoch in which the 
uncertain gro pings of the earlier periods vanish with 
the setting up of a more or less authoritative 


standard. 




Iii BhSmaha’s Kaoydlamkara , the different topics 
of Poetics ar« formulated not incidentally, as in 
Bharata, but in such well-defined outline as would 
indicate that the Alamkara-sastra had already attained 
the rank of an independent 
that Bharata considered certain important elements 
of poetry as devices for embellishing dramatic speech 
and as subservient to the principal purpose of produc- 
ing the dramatic rasa. In Bhamaha, on the other 
hand, the poetical embellishments form the principal 
object of study ; and, while Dramaturgy and rasa 
are entirely ignored, we find for the first time a 
definite scheme of Poetics more or less systematically 
elaborated and authoritatively established. Bharata’s 

treatment would show that even before his time, 

* r 

some of tjie older poetic figures, most of the gimas 
and dosas , had been recognised and clearly defined, 
even if no particular theory of alamkara had been 
in existence. But Bhamaha throws into prominence 


discipline. We have seen 


these poetic embellishments and the consideration of 
guiias and dosas in their connexion, in conformity 
perhaps to a tradition from which the whole discip- 
line appears to have received significant designation 
of Alamkara-sastra. We have attempted to explain 


in the precedin 


■ »• 
O 


chapter 


that the comparative 
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antiquity of this tradition or of this school of opinion 
cannot be denied ; and the presumption is not unlikely 
that a system of alamkcira or an ^.lamkara school 1 
(if the term is allowed from the emphasis it puts 
on the consideration of alamkcira or the poetic figure 



side with the Rasa school or the dramaturgic rasa- 

o 

system, and influenced it, as it was to a limited extent 
influenced by it, although this doctrine or system 
of Poetics is represented to us by a comparatively 
late writer like Bhamaha, who was by no means its 
original founder. 

The general doctrine of This alaTfikara-xystQna is 
almost coextensive with what appears to have been 
the original standpoint of the Alamkara -s'astra itself 
as an objective, empirical, and more or less mechanic- 
al discipline ; for, despite the previous or synchron- 
ous existence of a system which elaborated the 
idea of rasa in the service of the drama, there is 
nothing to contradict the hypothesis, which we have 
already indicated 2 and which is confirmed by the 

1 The word ‘school’ must be understood with the caution 
indicated in Vol I pp. 338-40, and in the note to my article 
on the Theory of Rasa p. 239. Referring to Bhamaha, Udbhata 
and others, Ruyyaka says : tad evatn alamkara eva kiivye 
pradhanam iti praycanTim inatam (p. 7). 

2 Vol. I p. 10. Sanskrit Poetry, more than ever in this 
‘classical’ period of its history, appeared as the careful work 
of a trained and experienced specialist. The tradition of 
of such poetry points naturally to the working of the rules 
and means of the art into a system. This, combined with 
a natural and characteristic love of adornment, which demand 

t 

ed an ornamental fitting out of thought and word, probably 
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very early existence of the alamkara - system itself, 
that Sanskrit Poetics started apparently from some 
theory of embellishment ( alarrikara ) which took into 
consideration the whole domain of poetic figures and 
confined its energies to the elaboration of more or 
less mechanical formulas with reference to the 
technique of expression. Just as there may be a theory 


supplied the original motive-force which brought the study 
of Poetics into existence. The word “Alamkara” (lit. embellish- 
ment), applied to the discipline itself, as well as to the poetic 
figure, which forms the main topic of discussion in the earliest 
extant works from Bhamaha to Rudrata, would indicate 


that Sanskrit Poetics had 


probably grown out of a theory 


and practice of embellishment, r which included and threw 
into prominence the whole domain of verbal and ideal 
figures of speech, those decorative devices by which poetic 
expression may be rendered attractive. It seems that origin- 
ally An Poetica in India, as Jacobi suggests, did not go 
further than being a series of advice to the poet in his 
profession, and consisted more or less in formulating pres- 
criptions for the practical working out of poetry. It pointed 
out the faults to be avoided and the excellences to be 


attained, and described the poetical embellishments which 
should enhance the beauty of expression, insomuch as the 
whole study came to receive the designation of Alamkara- 
sastra, or the Science of Poetical Embellishment. This 


theme of the “education” of the poet became in later literature 
a separate study when the theoretical aspects of the problems 
involved began to occupy an important place in the dis- 
cipline, and we find a group of writers devoting themselves 
entirely to the subject of kavi-sik^x which, having the practi- 
cal and somewhat mechanical training of the poet in his 
art for its object, really represents the original standpoint 
of Poetics. Poetics was probably raised to the rank of an 
independent discipline almost about the time when 
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f painting consisting of 


^ u a collection of inf or mat i< 

garding the techniques of tempera, of oil-paintin 


of water-colour, of pastel, on the proportion of the 
human body and on the laws of perspective, the 
the art of poetry was supposed to comprise a collec- 

to the forms of expression, 


tion of 



relating 

o 


its structural beauty, its damaging faults and its 


rhetorical ornaments, without 




further into the 


sp 


pacts of the problems involved 


The 


hole aesthetic judgment was directed to these means 


of externalisation, 


aesthetic pleasure was regard 


ed objectively from the standpoint of extraneous 


fact 


which contributed 


it. 


It 


indeed be 


dogmatically stated that the necessity and inevitabil 


ity of postulating an ultimate 


pie did not 


trouble these older writers ; but the study must have 
begun with a method which resulted in the establish- 

• t 

ment of a series of more or less rigid definitions 

degree of fine* 


and categories elaborated to a 


ness. The question 


what constitutes poetry 


poetic charm, the aesthetic fact 


Vam 


and the Dhvanikara come 


the field 


for earlier authors like Bhamaha (i 23) and Dai^m 
(i 10) propose to confine themselves chiefly to 
what they call the kavya-Sarira, 3 or the ‘body of 


Sanskrit ‘Classical’ poetry was already overstepping itself 
in its development. 

3 The metaphorical expression kavya-sarlra with its 
implied k~ivy<ltman plays an important part in Sanskrit 
Poetics throughout its history. Its origin has been traced 
to the allegory of the Veda-purusa in R*veda VI. 58. 3 
{catvan srnga 0 ), and RajaSekhara indulges in an analogous 
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poetry’ as distinguished from its atman, its ‘soul’ 
or animating principle. The advantages of verbal 
arrangement with due regard to the expression of 

poetic conception of the Kavya-purusa (Spirit of Poetry) 
and his bride Sahitya-vidya. According to Rajasekhara’s 
somewhat fanciful description, the body of this Kavya-purusa 
is composed of word and sense ( 'habda and artha ), the face 
made of Sanskrit, the arms of Prakrit, the hips and loins 
of Apabhramsa, the feet of Paisaca, and tie breast of mixed 
languages. This is evidently from the linguistic point of 
view. He further adds that famous sayings ( ukticanam ) 
constitute his words, moods and sentiments (rasa) make up 
his soul, metres form the hair of his body, his conversation 

consists of questions and answers and riddles, and he is 
adorned by poetic figures like alliteration and simile. The 
later writers attempt to arrive at greater precision, first 
indicated by Vamana, who makes ‘diction* (riti) to be the 
soul of poetry. That the external art of poetry can be 
systematised formed one of the fundamental postulates of 
Sanskrit Poetics j but at the same time the necessity of 
some deeper principle to explain the manifold character of 
its content could not be ignored. Hence the attempt to 
find the ‘soul’ or the animating principle in the ‘bod/ or 
external frame-work of poetry. Bhamaha perhaps vaguely 
realised this when he proposed to take vakrokti as the 
underlying principle of artistic expression ; but Dandin 
goes a step further and designates the gunas as the ‘life- 
breath’ (prlnxh) of the diction or riti, which he sets up as 
the most important part of poetry. Vamana is the first 
known writer to comprehend and state distinctly what this 
‘soul’ is, and the Dhvanikara takes the last step in complet- 
ing this figurative idea by defining systematically the mutua 
relation of the ‘body’ and the ‘soul’ of poetry. The Dhavni- 
kara implies in ii 7 that vyangya artha is this atinan , the 
gunas being compared to natural qualities like courage, and 
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an agreeable sense and of clever clothing of the sense 

O D 

with poetical or rhetorical ornaments absorb the 
attention of these writers ; and whatever may be 
the theoretic basis of poetic charm, it is enough if 
it is realised by the objective beauty of ingenious 
expression. 

The two important factors, which go to make up 
the kavyct-mrlra, i. e., the ‘body’ or external frame- 
work of poetry, are supposed to be sabda (word) and 


the alamkxras likened to external ornaments like bracelets 
which adorn the body. This view is apparently accepted by 
Mammata (viii i) and taken as authoritative by all subsequent 
writers, while Nami-sadhu (on Rudrafca xii 2) gives a similar 
but not accurate explanation of Rudrata's opinion on the 
subject. The final extension of this metaphorical conception 
is thus set forth by Visvanatha : klivyasya babd&rthau bariram, 
rasddis cat ml, gunah saundaryddivat, doxah klnatvddivat , 
fltayo ' vaya va-samsth a na-visesa vat, alamkarah kataka-kunda- 
ladivat, thus comprehending all the elements of poetry, 
discussed by previous writers, into this elaborate metaphor. 
Whatever may be the value of this metaphor as an index 
to the conception of poetry gradually evolved by Indian 
theorists, one point is clear, viz., that they all take, from 
Bhamaha to Jagannatha, the mb da and artha as constituting 
what they call the ‘body’ of poetry , and with this idea the 
theories stirt, ultimately ending in a search for its ‘soul*. 


From another point of view, the mb da and artha form the 
central pivot round which all theories move (for they are 
all theories starting with expression) with particular reference 
to the question of the function par excellence operative in 
poetry. And as the study of Poetics itself, on the admission 
of some of its greatest exponents, drew its original inspira- 
tion from grammatico-philoscyphical speculations on speech, 
it is not surprising that enormous emphasis should be put 
on these two elements. 
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artha (sense) 4 , and the alamkdras or poetic figures 
which adorn these are taken as forming the essential 
sign of a kavya. In other words, poetry consists of a 
verbal composition in which a - definite sense must 
prevail, and which must be made charming by means 
of certain turns of expression to which the name of 
poetic figure is given. This general standpoint is 
implied by Bhamaha at the very outset in connexion 
with his general discussion of the two kinds of 
figures based respectively on word and sense : 
rapakddim alamkdram bahyam dcakmte pare j 
hu para tiiidra ca vyutpattim vdcdm vduchautya larak \ iim / 


tad etad ahuh sausabdyara ndrtha-vyutpattir id 2 
sabddbhidheydlainkara-bhedad id am dvayam tn 1 


This passage, 


also quoted with 


approv 


hi- 

the 


4 See above footnote j. Sabddrthan 
Bhamaha i 16, from which, as Kuntala i 
siihitya was probably given to poetry. 


; sahitau kdvyain , 
indicates, the name 


Ph 


earliest use 


probably of this term sTikitya in Poetics occurs in Mukula 


(pp. 21 and 22) and in his pupil 


Pratiharenduraja, while 


Rajasekhara expressly uses the term sahitya-vidya. The 


orthodox etymology of the term, which derives it from the 


above definition of poetry, as the union of word and sense, 
is thus put by Rajasekhara : sabddrthayor yathavat saha- 
bhUvena vidyx szhitya-vidyd, an interpretation with which 
Kuntala agrees. This sdhitya or alliance of word and sense is 


admitted as a fundamental postulate from a very early time, 
and with proper modifications, by all schools and authors. 
Cf Dandin i 10, Vamana 1. 1. 1 (vrtti), Rudrata ii r. Ananda- 
vardahna admits as unquestioned sabdarthau tavat kiivyam, 
upon which Abhinava comments tavat-grahanena kasydpyatra 
na vipratipattir iti darsayaii. The view is alluded to by 
Magha in ii 86b, and apparently by Kalidasa in the first 
verse of Raghu \ 
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Vah'okti-jlvita (on i 8) aud the Kavya-prakasa vi, 
is difficult to translate, but the meaning is clear and 

' O 

may be freely rendered thus : “Others regard meta- 
phor and the like to be external ornaments. They 
postulate that grammatical correctness adorns speech, 
and call it excellence of language, (implying that) 
there is no such corresponding correctness of sense!**? 
We, however, accept two kinds of ornaments, referr- 
ing either to word or sense”. Dandin, who does 

o • • ' 

not strictly belong to this school but who substanti- 
ally agrees on this point with Bhamaha, is more 
explicit in his statement and lays down (i 10) that 
the ‘body’ of poetry consists of a series of words 
regulated by an agreeable sense. 

Although Bhamaha is the oldest representative 
of this system whose work has survived, he was, as 
we have stated more than once, by no means its 
originator. The system, as we find it set forth in 
his work, is certainly not primitive, but indicates the 
firm existence of a developed teaching on the subject. 
Rajasekhara, we have seen 5 , gives us a long list of 
mythical names with which he identifies the original 
treatment of the various topics relating principally 
to the poetic figures. He assigns the elaboration 
of the poetic figures anuprasa, yamaka and citra, 
sabda-slesa, vastava, up:om% atisaya, artha-slesa , 
and ubhaydlamkara respectively to Pracetayana, 
Citrahgada, Sesa, Pulastya, Aupakayana, Parasara, 
Utathya and Kubera. While the antiquity of the 
distinction between Sabddlarjikaras and arthdlarri- 
keiras generally (in spite of the above passage of 

5 Vol. i p. i. 
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Bham ahas) and of sabda-slesa and artha-slem in 
particular may be seriously doubted, some of these 
poetic figures may be allowed to have been very 
early recognised, as Bharata mentions some of them 
and Bhamaha acknowledges nearly all (excepting 
citra which we find in Daiylin and vastava which 
we find in Rudrata). Medhavin, cited by Bhamaha, 

probably belonged to this school, and his is the only 
authentic name of an early exponent of this system. 

With Bhamaha s work however, we emerge from 

' O 

the region of conjecture and doubt, and arrive at the 
first classic statement of a definite doctrine of Poetics. 
We must not yet look to his work, nor to that of 
his follower Udbhafa, for a thoroughly critical system. 
We can deduce certain broad conceptions, but the 
practical object, underlying the speculation of this 
school in general, and its more or less normative 
character did not allow sufficient scope for purely 
theoretic treatment ; nor can we expect such treat- 
ment at this early stage. Bhamaha, therefore, no- 
where attempts a formal definition of poetry, nor does 
he state clearly the theory of vakrokti and alarrikara 
which, as we shall see, was first systematically 
enunciated by his follower, the Vakrokti jivita-kara. 

The first chapter of Bhamaha’s work gives us some 

% 

preliminary remarks about the general character- 
istics of poetry and its subdivisions, but a large part 
of it is taken up with the enumeration of the general 
faults which obstruct the proper expression of an 
idea. 

Bhamaha states at the' outset the purposes of 
poetry (kavya-prayojana) and the qualifications of 

7 
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a poet ( kavya-hetu ), incidentally mentioning the 
‘sources’ of poetry ( kavy a-y onay ah ). Regarding the 
first topic of the aim and purpose of poetry, it is 

not necessary to discuss the different views in detail, as 

% 

they generally enumerate extraneous objects and throw 
little light on the general theory of poetry. In the 
older writers there is a more or less uncritical mention 


of fame ( kirlti ) for the poet and delight ( prlti ) 6 for the 
reader as the chief objects of poetry ; and herewith 
Bhamaha (i 2), Dandin (i 105), Vamana (i. 1. 5), 

Rudrafa (i 21,22) and Bhoja (i 2), though belonging to 
different schools of opinion, seem to be content. But it 
became customary to add 7 , from the poet’s stand- 
point, ‘wealth’, ‘social success’ and ‘escape from ills’. 
From the reader’s' point of view, poetry brought 
‘solace’, ‘instruction in knowledge’ and ‘proficiency 
in the arts and ways of the world’ ; and these 
were sometimes summarily comprehended by the 


term trioarga, viz 




profit, pleasure and virtue, to 


which later on the caturvarga, anticipated by 
Bhamaha (i 2), adds mokm or liberation of the soul. 
This is probably an attempt to bring poetry on a 
level with other arts or sciences which profess similar 
ends, and is in harmony with the deep-rooted idea 
of the functions of a sastra. It is, however, pointed 
out by later theorists like Mainmata and his follow- 
ers 8 , who in their turu develop A.bhinavagupta’s 

6 Bharata had already laid down this pleasure-giving 
function of the dramatic art as krulanakam (i il), vinoda- 


karanam (i 86). 

7 e g. Mainmata i 2, Ilemacandra p. 2 etc. 

8 Abhinava uses the terms prabhu-saiuiuilti,jdyu-siiinmiia 
and mitra-sainmita , which arc accepted by Mamma^a (ed, 
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idea [pLocana p. 12). that the kavya, as distinguished 
from the scriptures and tlie sciences, is kdn t a-$ ammlta , 
i. e., like the teaching of a loving mistress, implying 
thereby that the pedagogic powers of poetry resolve 
themselves into a peculiar power of suggesting ; a 
condition of artistic enjoyment. The famous opening 
verse of the Kdvya-prakasa makes this clear when 
it describes poetic speech as comprehending a crea- 
tion, ungoverned by nature’s laws and consisting 
of pure joy. The caturvarga and the other mate- 
rial objects of poetry are mentioned in almost un- 
broken tradition ; but with the elaboration of a 
full-fledged scheme of Poetics in connexion with 
the suggestion of ram, the purpose of .poetry was 
brought into a level with the ultimate theory about 
its nature ; and poetry was supposed to create a 
peculiar mood of aesthetic pleasure, conveyed 
generally by the philosophic term ananda 9 . Jagan- 

13 . S. S. 1917, p. 9). Later writers distinguish (e. g. Ekavall 
pp. 13-15) between the Vedas which are prabhu-sammita , 
the Itihasa etc. which are mitra-sammita , and the Kavya 
which is kanta-sammita. 

9 Abhinavagupta’S comment on Bhiimaha i 2 on this 
point is interesting \ Locana p. 12, partially copied by 
Hemacandra in his commentary, p. 3) : yathbktam — dharma- 

0 

rtha-ka tna-moksem vaicakmnya 1)1 kalasu ca j karoti klrttim 
prltim ca sadku-kavy a-ni^cv aaam / iti, tathapi pfitir eva 
pradhanam. Anyutka prabhu-sanimitebhyo vcdddibhyo mitra- 
sammitcbhyab crtihasadibhyo vyutpatti-hetubhyaii, ko'sya 
kavy a-rTcp asy a vyutpatti-hctor jay a-samm it a tva-laksano vises# 
iti p radhany endnanda ' evoktah. Caturvarga-vyutpatter api 
cdnandah pTiryantikani niukhyam phalam. The essence of 
rasa, which came to be considered as the most important 
thing in poetry, is said to consist of this pfiti or ananda ; 
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nfitha completes the idea by defining it as a ‘dis- 
interested’ or ‘dissociated’ ( alaukika ) pleasure, which 
depends upon a taste formed by repeated representa- 
tion of beautiful objects, and which can be enjoy- 
ed by a man initiated into the poetic mysteries. 

With regard to the other two questions, viz., 
the equipment of a poet and the sources of poetry, 

Bh&maha appears to be cognisant of their importance. 

% 

His remarks on these points are, however, brief, 
as compared with those of Vamana, who deals 
with the subject elaborately for the first time. It 
may be pointed out in this connexion that Sanskrit 
Poetics, consistently with the original idea of its 

mechanical discipline, 
of the essential qualifications 


having been a more or less 

o 


a long list 


gives 

which a poet should possess and lays down elaborate 
rules for his ‘education’. With the advance of 
the theoretical aspects of the science, this theme 
was, no doubt, made the object of a separate 
study by a group of writers who make it their 


business to instruct the poet 


profes 


but all early writers on general Poetics, more or 


less, touch upon the point 


We 


have occa- 


sion 


to deal with this school of kavi-Siksa 


but 


it will be convenient to indicate here briefly the 


earlier speculations 
denying the supreme 


on the subject. While not 


ity of’ 


poetic 




(satkavit 


Bh 


i 



jyratibha (poetic 


eption) 


a 


which consists in 
ll writers, early or 


naturally Httcmdci or pylti became in later Poetics the chief 
object of poetry, Mammata calls it sakala-prayojana-maul%- 

bhntant. 
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late, agree in emphasising the necessity of study 
and. experience. Both Bhamaha (i 5) and Dandin 
(i 103-4) acknowledge pratibha which is said to be 
natural ( naisargikt ) or inborn ( sahcijd ) ; and Vamana 
puts it into a formula that in pratibha lies the 
seed of poetry, and defines it (I.3.1G vptti) as an 
antenatal capacity of the mind 10 without which 
no poetry is possible, and if possible, it is only 
ridiculous, a dictum which is almost literally copied 
by Mammata who, however, uses the more general 
term sakt / 1 1 . Abhinavagupta (° Locana p. 29) de- 
fines it as intelligence ( p raj ha ] ), capable of fresh 
invention ( apuroa-vastu-nirmana-ksama ), its distin- 
guishing characteristic being the capacity of creat- 
ing poetry possessed of passion, clarity and beauty 
( tasya vise so rasa oesa- vaisad ya-saundarya-kavya- 
nirmdna-ksarnatvam ) ; and he quotes the authority 
of Bharata (vii 2) who designates it as the ‘inter- 
nal disposition’ of the poet (antargata bhdva). 
This agrees with the definition of prati1>hd as prajm 
nava-navollekha-sdlim , given in a verse cited anony- 

Hemacandra, but attributed by Ksemendra 
( ALucitya-vicara ad sL 35) to Abhinava’s guru, 
Bhatta Tauta ; and it is recognised as canonical 
by later writers, to whom Abhinava and Mammata 
were the final law-givers, but who sometimes add 

10 himndntam-gata-samskara-vixesali kaxcit. Dandin des- 

«*' 4— r # • • • • 

cribes it as pTirva-vasana-gundnubandhi. 

11 used by Rudrata (i 14-15), who distinctly gives two 
alternative terms kakti and pratibha , and by Abhinavagupta 
C Locana p. 137 ) who says : saktih pratibhanam, varnatilya- 
vastu-visaya-nntanbllekha-mlitvam. 


mously by 
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that it is lokottara and capable of producing an in- 
definable charm variously termed vaicitrya, vicchitti, 
carutva, saundarya, hydyatva or ramaniyatvti. 

While these theorists believed in pratibha , they 
also believed in “making a poet into a poet”, 
and maintained the importance of what Daijditi 
calls sruta and abhiyoga , but what later writers 
call vyutpatti (culture) and abhyasa (practice). 
Rudrata, therefore, thinks that pratibha is not 
only sahaja or inborn, but also utpadya or capable 
of attainment by vyutpatti or culture. The poet 
is thus required to be an expert in a long list 
of sciences or arts. The earliest of such lists is 
given by Bhamaha in i 9, where mention is made 
of the following studies as ‘sources’ of poetry ia , 
viz., grammar, prosody, lexicography, stories based 
on itihasa , ways of the world, logic and the fine arts. 
This substantially agrees with Rudrata’ s list (i 18), 
but Viimana deals with the topic in greater detail 

4 

in i. 3.21-20, and requires the poet to be conversant 
with grammar, lexicon, metrics, arts, morals, erotics 
politics, and, above all, the ways and means of the 
world. It it is also sometimes implied that the 
poet must have studied the theory of poetry and 
made himself proficient in poetical exercise (abhyasa). 
He must be clever at weaving metaphors and other 
poetic figures, at the trick of producing a double 
meaning, at manipulating complicated schemes of 

12 Read kavya-yonayah (instead of kavyayairvasi in the 
printed text), as indicated by* Vamana I. 3.1 (kavyd/hgarti) and 
Raja§ekhara viii (kavya-yonayah). Cf Jacobi in op. cit. p. 

324. 
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aud rhyming, at following up quick com 


position, at inakin 
linos and sentenc 


When a new work 


pi 


strophes 


and 


published 


ut of broken 
>us practices, 
submitted to 


ind 


appi 


by assemblies of experts, as we are 


told by Maiikhul 


Rajasekhar 


and others. 


It 


of theory, althou 
test : for stvle. i 


pected to answer all the demands 
gh it was by no means an easy 


test ; for style, says an Indian stylist, is like a 
woman’s virtue which cannot bear the least reproach. 
The public likewise possessed or were expected to 


The 


like 


or were 


possess a certain amount of theoretical knowledge 


for the rasik 


>r sahrdaya, the man 


the 


true appreciators of poetry, must be, according to 
the conception of the Sanskrit theorists, not only 
well read and wise, aud initiated into the intricacies 


of theoretic requirements, but 


possessed of the 


fine instincts of aestl 
naturally liked to pro 
observed all the rule 
of such an audience : 


aesthetic enjoyment 1 


The poet 


is laid down as consisting in 

CD 

mhrdaya. Thus the poet i 


to produce an impression that he had 
ie rules, traditions and expectations 
ence ; for the ultimate test of poetry 
consisting in the appreciation of the 


Thus the poet is required to be 


his natural gifts and yet conform to the rigid demands 
of theory. The art of poetry in this way came to 
flourish in a learned atmosphere, and the theory of 
Poetics, as we shall see, naturally assumed a 
scholastic and dialectic character in common with the 


13 On the subject of the “education” of the poet, see 
F. W. Thomas, The Making of the Sanskrit Poet in 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume p. 375 f. On the sahydaya 
see Vol. I pp. ni-12, and references given therein. 
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whole scientific literature of ancient India. It is 
true that a certain amount of inevitable difference 
is always to be found between theory and practice ; 
and, as on the one hand, we have gifted poets 
aspiring to untrammelled utterance, so on the other, 
there is a tendency to degenerate towards a slavish 
adherence to rules, which naturally resulted in a 
strong overloading of a composition by complicated 
or artificial expressions. 

With these general remarks we may now turn 
to a brief consideration of other topics in the 
work of Bhamaha. Bhamaha rests content by 


takiug the kdvya to consist of sabda and artha 
(mbddrthau sahitan kdvyam), giving equal promi- 


nence to word and sense in 


poetry 


But he 


plies by his treatment that the kdvya should also be 


faultless (n 
(sdlamkara) 


• dosa ) and embellished by poetic fig 
Then follows the classification 


of 


poetry (i) accordin 


to form 


verse and prose 


(ii) according to the language employed, into Sans 


krit, Prakrit and Apabhrams 


according 


the 


subject-matter, into fourfold division, so *far as it 
deals respectively with incidents human or divine, 
incidents invented by the poet’s imagination, oi 
incidents based on the several arts or sciences 


or 


(iv) according to the conventional way of grouping 
compositions into fivefold recognised division, viz. 
sarga-bandha ( mahdkdvya ), abhineydrtha (drama), 
dkhydyikd , kaihd and anib addha-kaoy a (i. e. detach- 
ed poems like gdthds or individual slokas). Bhamaha’s 
definition of a mahdkdoya is more or less conven- 
tional, and practically agrees with that to be found 
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in Dandin (i 14 f ) and in the Agni-purana (336, 
24-32). With regard to abhineydrtha , he omits 
its treatment because others have treated of it 
already. Bhamaha lays down a somewhat hard- 
and-fast line of demarcation between the hatha 
and the akhyayikci, a view which is not accepted 
by Dajidin and which Vamana does not enter into 
as being too fine 14 . With regard to the formal 
classification of verse and prose, it may be remark- 
ed that poetry, according to the view of Sanskrit 
theorists, has a twofold aspect according as 
it consists of verse ( padya ) or prose ( gadya ), 
although some authors speak of a mixed kind ( miira ), 
e. g., the drama in which both prose and verse occur. 

14 Vol. I pp. 60 and 67. We have tried to show elsewhere 
(The Katha and the Akhyayikci in Classical Sanskrit in BSOS 

9 

vol. iii) that two or three well-defined stages are distin- 
guishable in the development of these two species of the 
kavya in Classical Sanskrit, the earliest being represented 
by the characteristics given by Bhamaha and the latest by 
those given by Rudrata - y and that while Bhamaha cannot 
be taken as having accepted Bana’s two masterpieces as 
his prototype, Rudrata has only generalised their import- 
ant features into universal definitions of the katha and the 
akhyayikci. Lacote in his Essai sur Gunadhya et la Brhatkatha 
suggests (p.282) that Dandin must have found that Gunadhya 
did not observe the traditional distinction between the katha 
and the akhyayika (e. g. in the original Brhatkatha , on Lacdte’s 

showing p. 220, there was a narration by Naravahanadatta of 

♦ 

his own victories, which is contrary to the rule laid down by 
Bhamaha), and was therefore led to reject it altogether. 
Bhamaha, no doubt, refers to a katha in ApabhramSa in 
i 28 but it is not known whether he was aware of the exist- 
ence of the Brhatkatha. 
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The doctrine that prose is the opposite, not of 
poetry, but of verse, which began to be realised rather 
late in European critical theories, was very early 
admitted without question by Sanskrit authors 
with whom metre does not play the same part as 
it does in European poetry ; for in India from 
the earliest time, it was usual to put down even the 
driest teachings in a metrical form 1 5 . 

Bhamaha, however, appears (i 31-35) to be in- 

. » f 

different to the literary value of rlti (roughly, ‘diction’), 

to which Dandin and his followers of the Rlti school 

~ • “ • 

attach so much importance. He thinks that the dis- 
tinction made by the riti- theorists between vaidarbha 
and gaucla is meaningless ; and though he does not 
use the terms mdrga (Daiidin) or rlti (Vamana), his 
statement would imply that he is speaking of 
vaidarbha and gauda-kavyas respectively, in which some 
had apparently seen differences of manner and treat- 
ment. As a necessary corollary apparently to this 
view, he does not think it worth while to devote much 
attention to the gunas, which the n^-theorists take 
as forming the constituent excellences of riti , aud 

15 One need not emphasise the point that the Sanskrit 
theorists define poetry so as to include any literary work 
of the imagination in its scope, and absolutely refuse to 
make of rhyming or versing an essential. This tradition 
is so well established that the question is nowhere discussed 
and never doubted. Thus the theorists . include under the 
head of poetry romances like Kddavtbtzrl or H. ur^acanta 
which are written for the most part in prose. VSmana 
even quotes a dictum which says that prose is the touchstone 
of the poets (gadyam kavlmm nikaxam vadanti, cited in vrtti 

on 1. 3. 21), 
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summarily mentions in another context (ii 1-3) 


nly 


three gunas 
apparently 


viz., 


madhurya , ojas and prasadct 


ejecting Bharata 


ten 


orthodox 


excellences. He does not. however, connect them 


with the rlti, and thinks that they 


distinguished 


presence or absence 


varym 


according to the 
degrees, of compound words 

Bhamaha then proceeds to define and discuss 
.with illustrations, the poetic figures or alamkaras 


to which he devotes two long chapters (ii 4-95, iii 
1-56), consisting of nearly one hundred and fifty 
verses. Then come (ch. iv) the dosas or demerits 


of composition ( 
with in i 37 


which are in 


lome of which are already dealt 
56), and the whole subject is wound up 
with two chapters (v-vi) on the logical 16 and grammati- 
cal 1 ’correctness of poetry respectively. Now leaving 
aside these two requirements and the dosas , all of 

ise negative requirements, the only 
thing of the highest importance in poetry, in Bhamaha’s 
view, is apparently the, alamkdra or the poetic figure, 
which takes up the bulk of his treatment. Bhamaha 
attempts to classify poetic expression into fixed 
rhetorical categories, and from this point of view his 
work possesses the general appearance of a technical 
manual, comprising a collection of definitions v 


and 


empn 


with 

canons for the benefit 


of the artist desirous of externalising his ideas. But 



1 6 in which are discussed such nyaya-vaibesika topics 
as the pramzna, prajtt , hetu, distant a etc. 

1 7 giving practical hints for attaining grammatical 

4 

correctness (sausabdya) and corresponding to the last 
adhikarana of Yarn ana’s work. 
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in the course of his enquiry, it probably struck him that 
a philosophical or scientific classification of expressions 
is not possible ; for, although every single expressive 
fact may be grouped together generically, the 
continuous variation of the individual content results in 
an irreducible variety of expressive facts. He attempts, 
therefore, to arrive at a synthesis by holding that 
there may be modes or grades of expression, of which 
the best mode is that which involves vakrokti 1 8 , by 
which a certain peculiarity or charm of expression 
is posited as the essential principle of all alamkaras 19 . 

The etymological meaning of the term vakrokti 
is ‘crooked speech” ; and this meaning appears in 
the verbal poetic figure defined by Rudrafa (ii 13 - 17 ) 
and, after him, by all later theorists, who connote 

18 It is true that in one place Bhamaha speaks of the figure 
bhavika as the characteristic excellence of a composition 
as a whole, a view which coincides with that of Dandin, as well 
as of Bhatti who illustrates this figure in one whole canto 
(canto xii). It is defined as the representation of objects, 
whether past or future, as if they were present, the condition 
of the representation being that the story or theme must 
have picturesque, strange and exalted meaning ( citroddttd - 
dbhutdrthatvam kathaydh ) and must be capable of being 
enacted well ( svabhinxtata ), and that the words used must 
be agreeable (sabddnukulatd). But Bhamaha does not appear 
to lay any special emphasis on bhavikatva in Poetry, but 

deals with it as he does with any other poetic figure. No 

% 

doubt, he speaks of bhavika as a prabandka-guna, but Bhamaha 
does not seem to have made any theoretical distinction 
between the guna and the nlaniklru as such, and the word 
guna here should not be taken in any technical sense. 

19 On this subject, see my introd. to Kuntala’s Vakrokti- 
jxvita, pp. x-xix. 
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by this figure a kind of pretended speech based 
paronomasia ( slesa ) or peculiarities of inton 
(kdku). In Vamana, on the other hand, vdk 
appears not as verbal figure ( sabddlamkara ) but 


lesa) or peculiarit 


of intonation 


In Vamana, on the other hand, vakrokti 


figure 


based on the sense (arthdlamkara) 


and it 


is defined as a metaphorical mode of speech based 


the 


“transference of sense 


Bhamaha 


while admitting it, apparently in common with Dandin 

0 

(ii 363), as a collective designation of all alamkaras 20 , 
uses the term to imply a selection of words and turn- 
ing of ideas peculiar to poetry and abhorrent 
of matter-of-fact speech. Kuntala, who developes 
this idea and builds a unique theory of alamkara on 

0 

its basis, makes this meaning clear when he indicates 


by such vakrata the peculiar charm ( vicchitti ) or 
strikingness ( vaicitrya ) which can be imparted to 
ordinary expression by the conception of the poet 
(Jcavi-pratibha). When words are used in the ordinary 
manner of common parlance, as people without a 
poetic turn of mind use them, there is no special 
charm, no striking ness ; and consequently it is not 
poetical in the sense in which Bhamaha and his follow- 


er understand it. 


Such svabhavokti or ‘natural’ mode 


of speech, to which Dandin 


partial but which 


he also 


uishes from vakrokti, is not acceptable 


Bhamaha and Kuntala, who refuse to acknowledge 


svabhavokti as a poetic 


figure 

o 


at all ; for these 


20 See reference cited in op. cit. fn 17 at pp. xv-xviii. Also 
see Jacobi in ZDMG lxiv 130 f, and in Sb. der preuss. 
Akad. xxiv, 1922, pp. 224 f. Kuntala also uses the term 

vakrokti as almost coextensive with the term alamk&ra (p. 

• • • 

xxiii), and regards the so-called poetic fi/gures as aspects 
of vakrokti. 
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theorists apparently imply a distinction between the 
“artistic”, or ornamental, or extraordinary, on the one 
hand, and the “naturalistic”, or unadorned, or ordinary 
expression, on the other 21 . 


21 To Bhamaha and Kuntala, svabhavokti which con- 
sists in a description of the natural disposition ( svabhava ) 
of an object, is obviously wanting in the requisite striking- 
ness to be poetical ; for they take it to be merely plain 
or unadorned description and imply that a poet should 
express things or ideas differently from the banality or 
prosiness of the sastras or of common life. But Dandin 
and later theorists, on the contrary, reckon jati or svabhavokti 


among the poetic figures. On this point we quote what 
we said elsewhere (Introd. to Vakrokti-jivita, p. xiv, fn 17). 
“Though formally the expression of the svabhavokti may 
not differ from a statement or description in common life 
there is still a substantial difference. For, the poet sees 
or conceives the very same thing not in the same way 
as common people. In the case of the latter, all things 
stand in some relation to his personal interests, which should 
be understood to connote also scientific interest in them 
as objects of knowledge. But, for the poet, the object has 
no connexion with his or anybody’s interests, not even as 


an object of knowledge ; he has a vision of the thing in 
itself in its true nature. This is what is partially under- 
stood by lokdtikranla-gocarata, and Jagannatha makes it 


clear (ed. Bombay, 1915, p. 4) while explaining the term 
lokdttaratva as an element of poetic charm. Literally 
lokbttara means super-mundane, but in the sense indicated 
above it may be translated roughly as 'disinterested’ or 
‘dissociated’. Now, Dandin, adopting the traditional term 
alamkara and applying it to the svabhavokti , could not 

very well accept Bhamaha’s statement that vakrata is the 
characteristic of all poetic figures, because vakrokti excludes 
the svabhavokti (Dandin ii 362) j but he tries to reconcile 
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Bhamaha, therefore, lays down, in his classifica- 
tion of the different kinds of kavya, that the subdivi- 
sions of poetry mentioned by him are admissible to 
that designation in so far as they possess vakrokti 
(i 30) ; and this is made more explicit by declaring 
later on that whatever value might be attached to 
the function of riti in poetry, the vakrokti is desirable 
as an embellishment of poetic speech (i 36), which 
he characterises elsewhere as vakrd (vi 23). There- 
fore he calls upon the poet to be diligent in accomplish- 
ing this, as the vakrokti manifests the sense of 
poetry and as no embllishment of poetry is possible 
without vakrokti (ii 85). It is not surprising, there- 
, fore, that he rejects figures like hetu, stiksma and 
leSa on the ground that they do not involve vakrokti. 

It is curious, however, that Bhamaha nowhere 
explicitly defines or explains the word vakrokti. 
Perhaps here we have the work of early theorisers 
who have not yet learnt to theorise systematically, 
but who are carried away more or less by their 
practical object of establishing definite norms and 

his own view with Bhamaha’s opinion by extending the 
latter’s remarks regarding the ati'sayokti (ii 81) over all 
poetic figures, thus including the svabhavokti. The Indian 
theorists have almost neglected an important part of their 
task, viz., to find a definition of the nature of the subject 
of a poem as the product of the poet’s mind this problem 
is the main issue of Western Aesthetics. Only svabhavokti 
and bhavika can be adduced as a proof that the Indian 
theorists were conscious of the problem, but did not attack 
it in its entirety, treating it only in some of its aspects”. 
See also,, on this point, Jacobi in Sb. der preuss. Akad. 
cited above, pp. 224 f. 
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prescribing general formulas as a means of attaining 


literary expression 


Or, perhaps the idea of vakrokti 


was traditional or already too well known in his 


time to require detailed treatment 


At any rate, 


after e 
to and 


merating and defining the poetic figures up 


iluding atiSayokti 


says generally 


sgrvaiva vakroktih (ii 85), with a hint (as it appears 
from the context) of identifying the vakrokti in 
substance with the idea involved in atisayokti, 
Kuntala appears to agree with Bhamaha that some 


Kuntala appeals to agree with Bhamaha that some 
kind of atiSaya involved in vakrokti , and thinks that 


the 


tiSaya is a 


what he 


vicitra-marga, where vakrokti-vaicitrya prevails (i 27) 


Dandin probably 


at the same 


a different way when he speaks of all poetic figures 
as depending on atisayokti , a view which is explained 
thus by one of his commentators : alamkar dntaramm 
api esa ( *= atiSayokty alamkar ah) uvakari bhavati , 


api esa ( *= atiSay okty ale 
atiSay a-jananatv am vina 


bhusanatay 


na 


sycid 


tyabhiprayah 


Amandavardhana 


remarks in this 


are illuminating 


connexion are illuminating. He says that it is 
possible to include atiSaya in all poetic figures, 
as has been successfully done by great poets, for the 
purpose of increasing the beauty of poetic composi- 


purpose 


of increasing 


tions ; and citing Bhamaha 


idea of atisayokti and 


vakrokti he remarks (pp. 208) 


2 2 


There is an 


excellence of charm 


poetic figure in which 


the atisayokti 


established by the imagination of 


22 tatrdtisayoktir yam alamkaram adhitiqthati kavi- 
pratibha-vasat tasya carutvdiibaya-yogah, anyasya tvalamkara- 

imtrataivcti. Sarvdlainkara-har\ra-sv%karana-yogyatyendbhedb- 

pacarat saiva sarvdlcoiykara-rUpetyayam evdrtho'vagantavyah. 
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the poet ; other figures are merely so called. Since 
it is able to enter into the body or composition of 
all poetic figures, it is, by assuming it to be identical 
with them, called their essence”. The atisayokti 
therefore, is taken, in the words of Abhinavagupta’s 
explanation, as the common token or generic property 
of all poetic figures ( sarodlamkara-samanya-rupam ), 
or, as Mannnata puts ifc, as their life-breath or essence 
(pranatve iid oatist hate, p. 7 43). One can realise from 
this the close connexion between this important 
figure and Bhamaha’s notion of vakrokti. 


Bhamaha defines atisayokti as nimittato vaco 


yat tu lokdtik 


81), which Daijdin 


para pi 


as vivaksa yd visesasya loka-slmdti 


vartini (ii 214). It would seem, therefore, that the 


ati&aya in the vaki 


of poetic 


% 


essentially in this lokdtikrdnta-gocar 
nava makes this clear when he e: 
connexion CLocana n. 


208) 


pi 


>s consists 
and Abhi- 
s in this 


sabdasya hi vakratd 


abhidheyasya ca vakrata lokottvi 


wendva 


sthanam. From this it is reasonable to conclude 
that by vakratd Bhamaha implies a kind of heighten- 


ed 


or 


linary turn 


expression (what 


Kuntala would call bhahgi or vicchitti), which cons- 
titutes the charm or strikingness of poetic express- 
ion, as distinguished from common speech where 


facts are simply stated. We 


r 

see that Kuntala 


elaborates 


this idea by the peculiar theory of 


vaicitrya or vicchitti (which 


taken as almost 


equivalent to the term vakratd) of word and 
sense as forming the basis of all poetic decora- 


tion (the 


called 


figures bein 


9 


aspects 
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of it), whereby the poet lifts ordinary speech to 
the level of extraordinary poetic utterance. 

As a necessary corollary from the prominence 
given to vakrokti or alarrikdra in poetry by this 
system, it follows that ideas of 7 'asa should be 
included in the scope of particular poetic figures. 
We shall see that Bhamaha actually assigns this 
function to the particular figure rasavat, and, if 

we are to accept Udbhata’s position as indicative 
of that of Bhamaha, also to the figures pi'eyas 
and urjasvin. By putting a technical interpreta- 
tion on the word vibhdvyate in Bhamaha ii 85, 
Abhinavagupta attempts to make out that the rasa 
as well as alamkdra originates in vakrokti ; but 
this is probably an instance of the not-unusual but 
rather far-fetched ingenuity of the commentator. 
Regarding vyangydrtha or dhvani , the ‘‘suggested 
sense , which plays such an important part in later 
theories, Bhamaha nowhere expressly alludes to 
this idea • but we can never dogmatically affirm 
that some kind of suggested sense was not known 
to him. He defines figures like parydyokta , vydja- 
stutiy aprastuta-prasamsd and samdsokti, in all of which 
there is an indication of an implied sense. The 
parydyokta , for instance, is defined as parydyoktavi 
yad anyena prakdrendbliidhlyate (iii 8), and Udbhata 
expands this with vdcya-vdcaka-vrttibhydm sunyem- 
vagamdtmatid, in which there is a clear indica- 
tion of an avagamyamdna artha 23 . This is also 
apparent from the criticism of Ana ndavardhana, who 

23 Cf Ruyyaka’s remarks on this figure. See also 
Bhamaha’s definition of samasokti , ii 79. 
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does not agree, however, that in Bhamaha’s parya- 
yokta there is a predominance of the suggested 
sense, inasmuch as the expressed senso is not 
intended there to be merely subservient (pp. 39-40). 
In another place (p. 108), Anandavardhana further 
remarks that Udbhata has shown in detail that 


pressed poetic figur 


be 

by 


suggested element 

OO 

Vacmi- theorists as 


like rnpaka can sometimes 
a case of what is explained 


dhvani 


Thus 


in the opinion of the great exponent of the dhvani- 
theory himself, Bhamaha as well as Udbhata (cf 
°Locana p. 10) is not an abliava-vadin or one 
who denies the existence of dhvani (as Mallinatha, 


p.24, wrongly considers him 


be), but an antar - 


bhdva-vddin who includes the idea of dhvani 
other elements of poetry. Discussing this point 
Pratiharenduraja appears to agree with Anan 


appears 


to agree 


with Ananda 


Ih 


for, in his opinion, the dhvani , which 


is considered by 


school to be the ‘soul' of 


poetry, is not separately dealt with by these early 
writers because they include it in poetic figures 
(p. 79). In the same way, Jagannatha (pp. 414-15) 
remarks that although Udbhata and others, who 
were earlier than the author of the dhva ^-system, 
never use the term dhvani , it is yet unreason- 
able to hold on that ground that the concept of 
dhvani was unknown to them, because they indi- 


cate some of its 


pects 


their definitions of 


figures like pavydyokta f samcisokti , vyaja-stuti and 
aprastuta-prasamsa. To the same effect is the 
general statement of Ruyyaka (p, 3), who says 
that BhSmaha, Udbhata and other ancient writers 
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would comprehend the suggested sense in the alamkdra 
as an adornment of the expressed sense ; in other 
words, they do not take it independently but as 
an accessory to the expressed sense, in the same 
way as they take rasa as an accessory element. 
Following perhaps the tradition of Bhamaha’s 
paryayokta , the younger Vagbhata defines (pp. 36-37) 
the figure as dhvanitdbhidhcinam , and refers the 
curious reader to the treatise of Anandavardhana 
for a detailed treatment of dhvanitdkti ; while Hema- 
candra defines (p. 263) it more briefly as vyangya- 
syoktih. In all this, one can perceive an attempt 
to read the idea of dhvani into older authors like 
Bhamaha and Udbhata and thus to find an orthodox 
authority for it from an early time ; but it is not 
unlikely that the general notion of a suggested 
sense, like the general notion of rasa , was not 
unknown to these ancient authors, although it was 
only naively understood and never independently 
treated, being uncritically included as an element 
of some poetic figures. 


( 2 ) 

The only writer of later times who develops 
Bhamaha’s notion of vakrokti is Kuntala, the author 
of the Vakrokti-jlvita ; but for this exposition, it 
disappears from the writings of this school. Udbhata, 
one of the earliest avowed followers of Bhamaha, 
nowhere mentions it, although it is quite possible 
that we would have got a much more comprehen- 
sive idea of Udbhatas standpoint from his lost 
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Bhamaha-vivarana or Kavydlctmkara -viv yt i 24 than 
from his existing brief compendium of poetic figures. 
His A lamkara-sa mgr a ha, as its name implies, con- 
sists merely of a collection of verses defining forty- 
one figures (including three varieties of anuprasa), and 
we are left absolutely in the dark regarding his 

views on general problems . 

In his treatment of these poetic figures, Udbhata 
follows Bhamaha very closely, enumerating the 
figures in the same order and even borrowing literally 
the definitions of a large number of them. In the 
case of a few particular poetic figures, however, 
Udbhata enters into distinctions which were probably 
unknown to Bhamaha. Thus, he speaks of four 

I 

forms of the atiSayokti , which Bhamaha does not 
mention, but which agrees substantially with the four 
out of the five varieties of that figure recognised by 
later writers. Bhamaha spoke (ii 6-8) of only two kinds 
of anuprasa, viz., gramy dnuprasa and latiy dnuprasa , 
which classification, Pratlharenduraja thinks, is based 
on . a tacit admission of the two vrttis, viz., gramya 


24 Sec Vol. I p. 45. The six chapters of Udbhata ’s exist- 
ing work deal exclusively with the poetic figures in the following 
order and divisions : I. punaruktavaddbhasa , chekb&inprasa, 
vrtty anuprasa (with the three vrttis ) latdnuprasa, rTipaka, dlpaka 
(3 kinds), up am a, prativastupama. II. aksepa, arthdntaranyasa, 
vyatircka, vibhdvana, samasokti , atihayokti (4 kinds). I II. yatha- 
samkhya , utpreksa, svabhavckti. IV. preyasvat , rasavat , 
urjasvin, paryayokta , samlhtta, udatta (2 kinds),- slesa. V. 
apahnuti , vimokti , virodha, tulyayogita , aprastuta-prasamsa, 
vyafastuti, vidarsana, sarnkara (4 kinds), upameybpama, sahokti , 
parivrtti, VI. sasamdeha, ananvaya, sainsrsti, bhavtka, 


kavyalmga ( hetu ) and kavyadrstanta ( drstanta ) 
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and up anagarika. Udbhata, on the other hand, 
distinguishes three varieties of anuprdsa, called 
chekdnuprasa, latdnuprasa and v ?tty anuprasa , the 
last of which appears to be classified again on the 
basis of the three vj'ttis, viz., grdmya (or komala ), 
par usd and upandgarikd. These vfttis , which consist 
primarily of suitable sound-adjustment with a view 
to alliteration, appear to have been first recognised, 
as Abhinavagupta points out, by Udbhata, and from 
him known to Anandavardhana (pp. 5-6). We shall 
see presently that Rudrata mentions five vj'ttis 
(ii 19 f) ; but we find Udbhafa’s views accepted by 
later theorists like Mammata and Ruyyaka who, 
however, consider the whole question from the point 
of view of rasa 23 . Again, the grammatical basis of 
the divisions of upama (of which there is only a hint 
in Bhamaha ii 31 - 33 ) first appears in Udbhata (i 35 - 40 ) 
in a form which establishes itself in later theory. 
It is true that Udbhafa does not in the present 
treatise devote, as Bhamaha does, a special chapter 
to the question of grammatical correctness, nor 
does he allude to the theories regarding functions of 

o o 

words already hinted at by Bhamaha (vi 6 f), yet 
in deference to the grammatical analysis of speech, 
he discusses at some length the various subdivisions 
of upama, due to suffixes like vat, kyac, kyan , kvip, 
kalpap and the like, indicative of resemblance ; and 
this analysis became almost standardised in later 
literature. Regarding definitions of individual figures, 
minor differences, as well as further elaboration, are 

25 These vrttis refer primarily to anup riisa (alliteration, 
or sound-arrangement of letters), and has nothing to do with 
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noticeable 


Thus Udbhafa’s tulyayogita corresponds 


that of Mammata, but Bhamaha 


figure of the 


same name is perhaps equivalent to Mammata 


dlpaka. The fi 


drstanta and 



(also 


called kavya-drstanta and kavya-hetu respectively) 
are omitted by Bhamaha, but defined and illustrated 
by Udbhata for the first time. But Udbhata is the 

omits the treatment 
of yamaka. Again, Bhamaha recognises slesa involved 
in sahokti, upamd and hetu, , and Danilin speaks of 
Mesa as coming in and increasing the charm of all 


only older writer who entirely 


But the 


known 


figures. 

the division of slesa into sab da files 
slesa, together with the question of 
other poetic figures in which 
to have started 


ty regarding 
and artha- 


Ruyyak 


it may appear, seems 


ft 


time ; for Udbhata declares that 
tion, 


Udbhata'; 

combiua 


the slesa is stronger than the other fio- 

0 © 


the extent even of dispelling 


appr 


We shall also see that Udbhata is certainly more 
advanced in recognising rasa and defining its place in 
the poetic figures, if not in poetry as a whole ; and 
he even goes so far as using the technical terms 


bhdva and anubhdva, which can not be traced in 
Bhamaha. The sarrisrsti of two or more independent 
poetic figures is found indeed in Bhamaha and Bhatti 
(as also in Daijulin and Vamana), but Udbhata does 
not refer to the two cases of such samsrsti mentioned 
by Daijdin (ii 360) and distinguishes it definitely from 


the four dramatic vrttis mentioned by Bharata (vi 25, xx 

240 - 
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samkara (pp. G3 and 72), of which he mentions four 
cases 26 


All this, however, means an advance, and not a 
deviation ; it indicates an aspect of the growth of 
scholastic activity, which delighted in indulging in 
fine distinctions and minute classifications, and not 
a departure from the original standpoint. To later 
writers, however, it is not Bhamaha but Udbhata 


who is the authoritative 


ponent of this system 


and whose views are entitled to great respect from 
all schools of opinion. Bhamaha indeed commands 
veneration due to his antiquity ; but he was, in course 
of time, eclipsed by his commentator, and later theorists 
turn to Udbhata’s work as embodying the standard 


Udbhata 


opinions on the 


ubject 


of Anandavardhana 


We have the testimony 


Abhinavagupta and Ruyyaka 


that some of the later speculations and 


(e. 


£•> 


thO: 


*20 


arding 


e^c&raa-divisions 


or 


from Udbhata’s time 


and Udbhata ( 


/ 

slesa) 
s also 


Dandin and Rudrafa) probably showed the way to 


minute 


aly 


which play 
We can un 


and differentiation of poetic figures : 
an important part in later theories 
nd what influence Udbhata’s teach 


ings exerted in this respect when we bear in mind 
that they guided very considerably the enquiries 
of two important later law-givers in Poetics, Mammata 


26 Vamana gives the samsrsti a limited scope, recognis- 
ing only two varieties, upama-rTipaka and u tp r ekqdvaya va , 
in opposition to Dandin ii 258-60. Dandin does not mention 
samkara. Possibly D and ip’s ahgangibhava-samsthana variety 
of samsrdi comes, as Pratlharendu indicates, under Udbhata’s 
anugrahyanugrahaka variety of samkara . 
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and Ruyyaka, who fixed for the last time the defini- 
tions of most figures, analysed and arranged them 
on some general principle, and systematised their 
underlying doctrine. Although Kuntala elaborated 


as 


one part of Bhamaha’s teaching which he took as 
the basis of his own peculiar system of vahrokti, it 
was Udbhafa who properly carried on Bhamaha’s 
tradition aud gave a systematic exposition of his work. 
Along with his great contemporary Vamana, Udbhata 
may be taken without exaggeration to have been 
the founder of the Kashmirian school of Poetics 


which produced its finest fruit in Anandavardhana ; 
for Udbhata in Kashmir established the alcimkara- 
doctriue in Poetics at a time when Vamana was 
skilfully constructing a theory of rlti on the basis 
apparently of Daiiclin’s teachings, and both of them 
prepared the way for Anandavardhana. 

Pratiharenduraja’s interpretation of (Jdbhafa is 
not always reliable as an indication of Udbhata’s 
standpoint, for the commentator flourished a little 
over a century later than the text-writer and fre- 
quently reads his own notions into the text. For 
instance, Udbhata cau be taken, as we have seen, 


to have been cognisant of a suggested sense, though 

O O O 7 © 

he never speaks of dhvcttii or deals with it direct- 
ly ; but Pratlharenduraja refers to it ill ^clearest 
terms and attempts by forced interpretation to 
make oub that U Ibhafa deliberately included it in 
the treatment of poetic figures. There is no doubt, 
again, that Pratlharenduraja was a great deal in- 
fluenced by the views of the Rlti school of Vamana. 
Discussing the mutual relation of and alamkara 


10 
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(pp. 75 f), Pratlharenduraja not only cites Vamana 
but closely follows his exposition. To Bhamaha, 
the distinction between guna and alainkdra was 
hardly of any theoretic importance, and Udbhata 
appears to have been of the same opinion ; for 
Ruyyaka distinctly states udbhatddibhis tu gund- 
lamkaramm prayasah samyam eoa sucitam (p.7), 
and Hemacandra adds in the same way lasmad 
gadarika-pravahena gundlamkara-bheda iti bhamaha - 

vivaraye bhattodbhatdbhyadfiat (p. 17). Vamana 

on the other hind, putting greater stress on rlti 
elaborately distinguishes between the gwias and the 
alamkaras ; and Pratlharenduraj i apparently reads 
Varaana’s views into Udbhata. Udbhata omits all 
mention of rlti which Bhamaha had only referred 
to in passing, but Udbhata speaks of the three 
vt'ttis, which are connected in particular with the 
figure anuprasa but which correspond roughly to 
the three rltis of Vamana, and like the latter, again, 
to the three gwias recognised by Anandavardhana 
and his followers a7 . But even then it can not 
be said that Udbhata’s Vfttis cover the same ground 
or possess the same functional value as the three 
rltis of Vamana or the three gwias of Ananda- 
vardhana. Udbhata, according to Abhinavagupta, 
regards (p. 134) the gutias, again, as the properties 
of samghatana , but this samghatana cannot be 
taken as equivalent to Vamana’s rlti 28 In the 

27 rlte'r hi guneqveva paryavasayita, Locana p. 231. 

28 Anandavardhana speaks of samghatana. as threefold, 
viz., a-sa/nasa , dlrgha-samdsd and madhyafna-sa mdsd , 
according as there is the presence or absence, in varying 
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same way, Pratlharenduraja speaks of rasa as the 
‘soul' of poetry (p. 77), although there is nothing 
to warrant the supposition that Udbhata, fully 
aware as he appears to be of the importance of 
this element, would regard it as anything but a 
subservient factor in some special poetic figures 

( 3 ) 


Although influenced considerably by the rasa- 
doctrine, Rudrata belongs properly to the Alamkara 

c 

school. He recognises the rasa and devotes two 


degrees, of compound words. Each of these is suited, though 
not invariably, to a particular rasa. But he thinks that 
the gunas are not of the nature of samghatana, nor are they 
dependent upon samghatana, but that the appropriateness 
of the samghatana is determined by the rasa and by the 
speaker and the subject (pp. 133-5). See Jacobi in ZDMG. 
lvi, 1902, p. 779, fn 6. 

29 This point will be discussed in ch. iv below. Raja- 
sekhara attributes some other doctrines to Udbhata and his 
school ( audbkatdh ), which cannot be traced in Udbhata’s 
existing Work : (1) that a sentence has a threefold, denotation 
( vikyasya tridk&bhidhavyaparah iti audbhatah) (2) that artha 
is of two kinds, viz., vicarita-sustha and avicarita-ramanxya, 
the first found in the sastras and the second in kavyas. 


The Vyaktiviveka-vyakhyana attributes a similarly Untraceable 
siddhanta at p. 4. Such citatio is or association of earlier 
authoritative names with a particular view may be merely 
pujartha, which is not an unusual procedure with later commen- 
tators, as Sukthankar in ZDMG Ixvi, 1912 discusses. 
Pratlharenduraja, for instance, attributes a strange opinion to 

Bharata that grammatical works* and the like do not deserve 
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lairly long chapters to it, but, as we shall see later 
on, the function he assigns to rasa is more or 

* » I 

less extraneous. On the other hand, what he appears 
to consider as important in poetry is the alanikdra 
or poetic figure, to which he devotes ten chapters 
which form indeed the bulk of his work. His work 
itself is named Kdoydlamkara apparently after the 
works of Bhamaha and Udbhata, and is so design- 
ated, as his commentator Nami-sadhu admits (on 
i 2), from the undoubted emphasis laid on kavydlam- 
kdras or poetic figures as elements of poetry. 

Rudrafa, like other writers of this school, does 
not seem to attach much importance to the riti or its 
constituent gunas. He speaks, no doubt, of four ritis 
(and not two, after Da^clin, or three, after Vamana) 
viz., pancall,, latlya , gaudlya and vaidarbhl • but in 
his exposition he is not influenced by the views 
of the Riti school. The classification of ‘diction', 
he thinks, depends on the presence in varying 
degrees of short (lag hit), middling (madhya) and 
long (dyata) compound words, or on their entire 
absence as in the case of the vaidarbhl which is, 
apparently for this reason, considered to be the 
best type. Bhamaha, we have seen, adopts a similar 
principle of classification, not with regard to the riti 
but to the three gunas admitted by himself. The 
notion of riti, therefore, belongs, in Rudrafa’s opinion, 
altogether to the province of Sabda , governed by 
fixed rules of verbal arrangement, or rather, of using 
compounds, and is therefore called the samdsavatl 
vptti of sab da. Rudrata does not speak of dhvani, 
nor does he appear to have been cognisant of its 
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function ; but lie implies a suggested sense (as also 
Bhamalia and Udbhata do) ancillary to the expressed 
sense in a limited number of poetic figures, e. g., in 
figures like paryaya or paryayokta and in the figure 

bhava vii 38-41 30 . 

Rudrata’s detailed treatment of the poetic figures 
or alamkaras however, is the distinguishing feature 
of his work and indeed justifies its title. It is not 
only elaborate and exhaustive, but also presents 
considerable difference of method and treatment, 
which distinguishes him from other earlier writers 
of this school, and which may lend plausibility to 
to the supposition that he is not only later in time 
but is also probably following a tradition other than 
that pf Bhamaha and his followers. To Udbhata’s 

30 The two illustrations that Rudrata gives under the figure 
are quoted in the Kdvya-prakdsa, and in the °Locatia p. 45. 
Abhinava distinctly refers to Rudrata’s bhdvdlamkara as a case 
in which the vyaiigya sense is subordinate. Abhinava thinks 
that Udbhata would take bhdvalamkdra as preyas (p. 71-72) 
It is remarkable that Ruyyaka, in his review of Rudrata’s 
opinion on this point, states that Rudrata admits the three 
Kinds of suggestion mentioned by the dhvani-t\\<zor\sXs. 
He says that Rudrata implies vastu-dhvani in the figure 
bhava , alanikdra-dhvani in rUpaka etc, rasa-dhvani in rasavat , 
and preyas . But it may be pointed out that excepting what is 
stated with regard to vastu-dhvani being traceable in Rudrata's 
bhava , the remark does not apply. Rudrata does not 
mention, define or otherwise deal with the figures rasavat, preyas 
etc, nor does he speak of pratlyamand utprehsa referred to 
by Ruyyaka in this connexion (although he gives an example 
of implied utpreksd in ix 13). See on this point Jacobi in 

ZDMG Ixii, 1908, p. 295 fn 5. 
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limited number of poetic figures Rudrata adds nearly 
thirty more independent figures 31 , besides enumerat- 
ing several sub-varieties of most of the important 
ones, and devoting an entire chapter to citra (already 
discussed by Dandin). Udbhata (not to speak of 

nowhere treats clearly of the 
distinction between ideal and verbal figures (i. e. 
figures relating to word and sense respectively), 
although such a distinction is implied by his treatment 
of four sabddlamk~tras first, followed by an exposition 
of the arthdlairikaras. Dandin also implies a similar 
distinction by a similar separate treatment without 
expressly stating it. Rudrata, on the other hand, 
classifies the figures, like Vamana, clearly into two 
groups according as relative prominence is gjveu to 
sabda and artha. He also gives us for the first time 
a basis or principle of arranging the individual figures 

31 The number in Udbhata is 41, in Rudrata 68 (exclud- 
ing sub-varieties). The sixteen chapters in Rudrata deal 
with the following subjects : (I) the purpose and object of 
poetry, the qualifications of a poet etc. (II) the four rltt’s 
(pdficaPi latlyd , gaudlya and vaidarblfi ), the six b/idsds (Prakrit, 
Sanskrit, Magadha, Pisaca, SurasenI, Apabhramsa), and the 
five alamkdras of sabda. (Ill) yamaka. (IV) hlesa. (V. citra) 
(VI) aabda-dosas , including dosas of pada and vdkya. (VII) 
four bases of arthdlam/cdra ( vdstava , aupamya , atihaya and 
Mesa), and the figures based on vastava. (VIII) figures 
based on aupamya. (IX) figures based on atihaya. (X) figures 
based on klcsa (XI) donas of artha , including up ama- donas. 
(XII) ten rasas , and treatment of hrngdra. (XI II) sambhoga- 
hrnga ra etc. (XIV) vipralambha-srngd ra, and the upayns „ 
(XV) characteristics of other rasas. (XVI) kinds of poetic 
compositions and their characteristics. 
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in groups iu respect of their general nature or charac- 
teristics. The Habddlamk&ras are arranged under 

* o 

five broad heads, viz., vakrokti (equivocation), slesa 
(paronomasia), citra (tricks' of pictorial effects, like 
conundrum etc.), anuprdsa (alliteration) and yamaka 
(repetition of sounds or rhyming) ; while the arthd- 
lamkdras are classified on a principle of his own, viz., 
under vdstava (reality), aupamya (comparison), 
attiaya (elevatedness) and slescc (coalescence) 32 . The 
figures mentioned under arthdlamkaras are : (1) 
vastava. Sahokti, samuccaya , jctti, ya t hdsamkhy a , 
bhdva , par y dy a, visama, anumana , dlpaka, parikara , 
pcirivftti , parisamkhyd, lietu , kdranamdld, vyatireka, 
anyonya , attar a, sdra, suksma, lesa, avasara, milita 
and ekdvall (23 figures), (2) aupamya. . Upamd, ut- 
preksd, rupdka , apahnuti, samsaya, samasokti, mata y 
uttar a y anyokti, pratipa y arthdntaranydsa, ubliaya - 
nydsa, bhrdntimat, dksepa, pratyanika, df slant a, 
purva , sahokti, samuccaya, sdmya and smarana (21 
figures). (3) atis'aya. Purva, visesa, utpreksd, vibhd- 
vand, tadguna, ad h i vikrodha visama y asahgati, 
pihita, vydghdta and hetu (12 figures). (4) slesa. 
Two kinds — Buddha and samklrna, the former sub- 
divided into avisesa, virodha, adhika f vakra , vydja, ukti, 
asambhava, avayava, tat tv a, and virodhdbhdsa, and 
the latter comprising two varieties (10 + 2 = 12 figures). 

32 Vamana had already taken aupamya as the basis 
of his classification, for he would regard all figures as up aim * 
prapafica , implying that all figurative expression forms nothing 
more than aspects of metaphorical expression. Rudrata, 
however, thinks that all figures do not imply comparison ; 
and in this he is iu agreement with all writers excepting 
Vamana who is unique in his extreme view. 
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Dag4in, who himself enumerates a very 


large 


number of poetic figures, very sagely remarks that 
if for some slight difference, a different figure is to 
be defined, there would be hardly any end to their 


infinite multiplication. This remark partly 


Dpi 


to Rudrata whose general scheme, as well as parti- 
cular definitions, is open to such an obvious objection. 
One of the curious results of rigorously following 


this classification 
as an alamkav. 


that the same figure reappears 

Thus 

based 


under different 


groups 


sahokti and samuccaya have two aspects, 
respectively on vastava and aupamya, while the 
figure utprekm appears similarly under aupamya 

atiiaya respectively. Some of Rudrata’s figures 


and 


have been abandoned by 


have 


d their names 


1 writers, while some 
have been modified 33 . 


later speculation inclining rather towards the more 
orthodox expositions of Udbhata, or even of Da^din ; 


yet the 


general 


merit of Rudrata ’s analysis and 


definitions, testified to by the more or less implicit 
acceptance by later theorists like Maramata 34 , cannot 


33 e. g., Rudrata’s bhava , mata, sdmya and pihita are 
not defined by later writers (excepting Vagbhata in his 
Kdvydnusasaua), while his hetu is not admitted by Mammata. 
Rudrata’s avasara and pTirva (mentioned by the younger 
Vagbhata) appear to be the same as the second variety of 
Mammata’s (and Udbhata’s) uddtta and the fourth variety of 
Mammata’s atisayokti respectively. 


34 Mammata’s indebtedness to Rudrata is discussed 
by Sukthankar in ZDMG, Ixvi, 1912, p. 478, as well as in 
many places in Nobel’s Beitraege already cited. Ruyyaka, 
on the other hand, while drawing largely on Mammafa 
himself, is more indebted to Udbhata. 
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be denied 


They not only indicate a considerable 


advance in scholastic activity on Bhamaha and 
Udbhata, but also remarkable independence, and conse- 
quent divergence, of treatment in several notable cases. 


Takin 


the verbal fi 


Rudrata 


vakrokti 


based on paronomasia (item) and intonation ( kdku ), 
has nothing in common with that of his predecessors. 
The intonational vakrokti is indeed not accepted by 
some of his successors (e. g. Rajasekhara p. 31 and 


Hemacandra p. 234), inasmuch as it is supposed to 


depend on mere peculiarities 
dharmatvat) : but on the whole, Rudrata 


readin 


( patha - 
definition 


of the figure replaced that of Vamana’s metaphorical 
vakrokti, survived Kuntala’s broader interpretation 
of vakrokti , and firmly established itself as the only 
recognised figure in later literature from Mammata 
downwards. Again, Rudrata’s classification of 
cmuprdsa is somewhat different from that of Udbhata, 
the former basing it on the five vi'ttis of letters 
(varna), viz., madhicrd, parusa , praudhd , lalitd and 
bhadra , and the latter admitting only three ip'ttis 
(parusa, upamgarikd and grdmyd or komala) only in 
connexion with one of his three kinds of anuprasa, 
viz., v\'tty anuprasa. The later writers follow Udbhata 
on this point. Udbhata, again, omits the treatment 
of yamaka, in spite of the examples of Bharata and 
Bhamaha before h-ffn, and in spite of the fact that 

Dandin had already given one of the fullest treat- 

» « 

ments of that figure in the whole realm of Alamkara 

o • • 

literature. Rudrata perhaps ranks next to Dandin 
in the fulness of his treatment, though there is con- 
siderable divergence in the details of classification in 

o 
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the treatments of these two writers. In the same 
way, there is no reference to citra in Bharata, 
Bhamaha or Udbhata, although Magha says (xix 41) 
that it was in his time a figure indispensable in a 
mahakavy a . Daiidin dilates upon some of its varieties, 
but Rudrata gives a much fuller exposition, and it is 
noteworthy that although Mammata does not attach 
much value to such verbal ingenuity, yet in his dis- 
cussion of this figure he quotes almost all the illustra- 


way 


tions from Rudrata. 


In connexion with the faults 


concerning verbal figures, Rudrata points out several 
cases (vi 29-33) where punarukta or tautology is not 
a fault ; Udbhata, as Nami-sadhu also notes, includes 
all these cases in the figure punaruktavaddbhasa or 


‘semblance of tautology 
slesa apparently as an 
into sabda-slesa and a 

9 

respectively to abhanga 


Udbhata, again, speaks of 


thdlamkm 


and divides 


t and artha-slesa, which correspond 
abhanga - and sabhahga-slesa of later 


writers. Rudrata, on 


other hand, speaks of 


as a sabddlamkara which he carefully distinguishes 
(ii 13) from the arthdlamkciva of the same name, which 
he deals with separately in ch. x and which forms the 
basis of twelve independent figures. The verbal figure 
slesa , on the contrary, is elaborately classified accord- 
ing as it relates to varna, ling a , prakfti , pratyaya, 
vibhakti and vaeana (iv 12), Rudrata thus avoiding 
the controversy carried on by later theorists as 
to r slesco is a figure of sabda or of artha. 

Regarding arthdlamkaras, Rudrata mentions only 
four upama-dosas (xi *24), in contradistinction to seven 
of Bhamaha and Medhavin and six of Vamaua 35 , 

35 See Vol. I p. 6i, fn 3. " 
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viz., vaisamya , asambliava , aprasiddhi and samanya- 
kabda-bheda , the last defect including all cases of 
change of a word signifying common property (as 
construed with the upameya and the upamdna), due 
to the difference of liiiga , vac ana, kala , kdraka and 
vibhakti. We have already noted that Udbhata 
enters rather minutely into the grammatical sub- 
divisions of upama, but this finds no place in Rudrata’s 
treatment, which includes them in a lump in samasS- 
pama and pratyayopamd. Again, Bhamaha positive- 
ly rejects hetu as a poetic figure, although Daijdin 
speaks of it as vacant uttama-bhusanam, including it 
under kdvyalinga ( karaka-hetu ) and anumdna (jnapaka- 
hetu). Udbhata recognises only kdvyalinga , calling 
it also kdvya-hetu and distinguishing it from dfstanta 
which he calls kavya-d^stanta. It is Rudrata (vii 82 ) 
who first defines and fixes its characteristics as finally 
accepted in Poetics. It is needless to cite any more 
instances ; but what is said above will be enough to 
indicate, in the first place, that there is a considerable 
divergence of view between Rudrata and his prede- 

O 

cessors with regard to the nature and scope of individ- 
ual figures and their classification ; and what is more 

O 

important to note, it is easy to demonstrate that most 
of these differences are fundamental. We can reason- 


ably assume, therefore, that Rudrata, possessed as 
he is of great inventive powers, either follows a system 
of classification and definition peculiar to himself, or 
follows a tradition of opinion different in some respects 
from that of Bhamaha and his followers, although 


general theory he belongs to a common school 


Although Rudrata^ work is remarkable indeed 
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for its careful analysis, systematic classification and 
apposite illustration of a large number of poetic 
figures, some of which have become more or less 

. O “ 

standardised, his direct contribution to the theory 
of Poetics cannot be valued so highly.' Indeed, the 
practical nature and scope of his work, like that of 
Udbhata’s, leave hardly any room for a discussion of 

of general principles or of the speculative aspects 

# 

of the questions involved. Rhetoric rather than 
Poetics appears to be his principal theme, as it is of 
most writers of this system who concern themselves 
entirely with the elaboration of rhetorical categories 
in which they suppose the whole charm of poetry 
lies. Partly perhaps to his novelty of treatment 
and [ artly to his omission of the discussion of ultimate 
principles is due the fact that Rudrata has hardly 
any direct follower in later literature, unless one 
cites Rudrabhatta, who, however, utilises only his 
rasa- chapters. Rudrata’s name is not associated 
with the establishment of any particular system, 
although he shows great fertility and acuteness in his 
treatment of individual figures, which, in some cases, 
have been implicitly accepted by later writers on the 
subject. Rudrata is the last great exponent of the 
Alamkara school, strictly so called ; for after him 
the school began to decline and merge ultimately, 
like the two other sister schools relating to rasa and 
rUi, into the finally dominant Dhvani school. 

( 4 ) 

The decline of the alarrikara-Bystem was probably 
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synchronous with and was indeed hastened by the rise 
of the rival n£i-doctrine. The first step towards this 
is indicated by the general trend of Dandin’s work. 
Dajjdin who stands, as it were, midway between the 
Alamkara and the Rlti schools, admits, no doubt, 


the great importance of poetic figures ( alamkaras ) in 
a scheme of Poetics (ii 1) ; but he takes them, along 
with the gunas, as constituting the essence of 
what he calls the mar get (or the riti). As the 
characteristic of ‘embellishing’ poetic speech is 
possessed by both alamkaras and gunas, both are, 
in his opinion, alamkaras in a wider sense, the gunas 
being special embellishments of the vaidarbha mdrga, 
while the alamkaras are common to both the 
vaidarbha and the gauda mar gas. Vamana, who 
systematically established the r^i-theory, goes 
further and lays down that the gunas are essential 
( nitya ) excellences, while the alamkaras are not 
essential (anitya) but serve only to increase the 
beauty of a poem already brought out by the 
former. 


With the advent of the dhvani- theory, there was 
an elaboration of the concept of rasa as the principal 
suggested element not only in the drama but also 
in poetry ; and both the gitna and the alamkara 
naturally came to be subservient to it. But the gwias 
were supposed to reside in intimate relation to the 
rasa, without which they could not exist and exist- 
ing with which they only served to heighten 
its beauty. The alamkara, on the other hand, was 
supposed to be extraneous and artificial sources of 
beauty, just as ornaments are to the body. We shall 
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have occasion to deal with these questions in greater 
detail in connexion with the views of the rlti- and the 
dAwmi-theorists ; it would be enough to indicate 

o 

here that the later theorists, in their search for a 
fundamental principle, could no longer regard the 
discipline as coextensive with an external theory 
of embellishment ; and necessarily the alamkara, 
as well as the guna , which appertain more or less to 
the objective beauty of representation, came to occupy 
a subordinate position as an element of poetry. It 
was held that the term alamkara should explain 
the question as to what is to be ‘embellished’, and 
as such must confine itself, as the early formulators 
o£ the alamkara - system modestly yet wisely held, 
to the ‘body’ or frame-work of poetry ; it must not 
attempt to explain its ‘soul’ or essence. 

The alamkara-system, however, left its undoubted 
impress on later theories. The r^-systems of Dandin 

and Vamana amply recognise its influence by devoting 
considerable attention to the detailed discussion of 
various poetic figures ; and although no writer after 
Anandavardhana seriously contended that the poetic 
figure is the only elemerrt worth considering in poetry, 
yet all of them acknowledged its importance and 
assigned to it a place in their system. In spite of 
the emphasis which they put on dhvani and rasa , 
the new school, beginning from Mammata, devoted 
a large section of its works to the elaboration of 
various poetic figures, and the alamkara- chapter 
may justly claim to have been a thorougly worked 
out theme. Here was given to Indian scholars 
rich material for subtle distinctions and endless classi- 
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fications ; and with a hair-splitting care, befitting 
scholastic minds, all kinds of metaphors, similes, 
alliterations and other figures were minutely analysed 
and defined. Indeed, the multiplication of limitless 
varieties of poetic figures, based on minute differences, 
as well as the making of a large number of sub- 
varieties of each figure, went on through the whole 
course of the history of the discipline ; and down 

to the latest times, we find traces of new and ever 
new poetic figures. 

The extent to which this specialisation is carried 
will be understood by taking a typical example. 
The beauty of a lady’s face is described ; this can 
be done in several ways, resulting in a number of 
poetic figures, by taking the familiar comparison 
of the Sanskrit poet as the starting point. “Your 
face is like the moon” — upama ; “the moon is like 
your face” — pratipa ; “your moon-face’’ — rupaka ; 
“is this your face, or is this the moon” — samdeha ; 
“this is the moon, and not your face” — apahnuti ; 
“the moon is like your face, and your face is like 
the moon” — upameydpama ; “your face is only 
like your face” — ananvaya ; “having seen the moon 
I remembered your face” — smarana ; “thinking it 
to be the moon, the cakora (a bird which is said 
to feed on moon-beams) flies towards your face” — 
bhrantimat ; “this is the moon, this the lotus, thus 
the cakora and the bee fly towards to your face” — 
ullekha - “this is verily the moon” — utprekm ; “this 
is a second moon” — atisayokti ; “the moon and the 
lotus are vanquished by your fixce’—tulyayogiia • 
“your face and the moon rejoice in the night” — dipaka ; 
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“your face always shines but the moon shines in 
the night” — vyatireka ; “in the heavens the moon, 
on earth your face” — dfstanta ; “the moon reigns 
in heaven, your face reigns on earth” — -prativastii- 
pctmd ; “your face bears the beauty of the moon” — 
nidarsana ; “the moon is pale before your face” — 
aprastuta-prammsd ; “by your moon-face the warmth 
of passion is cooled” — parindma ; “your face beauti- 
fully spotted with black eyes and adorned with the 
light of smile” — sctmasokti. Some of these turns of 
expression lose their force or point in the translation, 
but this will roughly indicate the varieties of figures 
arrived at by nice distinctions, although these consti- 
tute only a few, of which comparison forms the basis. 
They are sharply separated from one another ; and 
although some of the distinctions may appear to us to 
be somewhat trivial or formal, we cannot refuse to 
recognise the amount of ingenuity shown in the matter. 
Even taking only one figure upamd , they subdivide 
it into a number of inferior varieties, most of which, 
however, are based on peculiarities of grammatical 
construction, but which Appayya Dlksita, one of 
the latest writers on the subject, refuses to admit on 
this very ground in his treatise on poetic figures 36 . 

But the different theorists are not agreed in their 
expositign of the exact nature and scope of individual 
poetic figures. This difference is partly due to the 
inevitable change of view-points consequent upon the 

3 6 evatn ay am pTirna-lupta-vibhZigo vdiya-samdsa-pralyaya- 
visem-goca rat ay a sabda-mstra-vyutpatti-kausala-pradarsana- 
matra-prayojano ndtivalamkdra-sdstre vyutpadyatam arhati, 
Citra-mlma nisa p. 27. 
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progress of the study itself and gradual growth 
of ideas, and partly to the favourite refining process 
which loved to indulge itself in niceties of distinction. 
The development of the conceptions of the different 
poetic figures in the writers of different schools 
'affords an interesting field of study in itself, and 
cannot he comprehended in our limited scope 37 ; 
hut one or two instances will make the process clear. 
The figure aksepa, which (generally speaking) consists 
of an apparent denial of something which is intended 
to be said for the purpose of conveying a special 
meaning, is variously analysed by different writers. 
Vamana defines it as the repudiation of the 
standard of comparison, upamandkxepas cdksepah (iv. 
3. 27). One interpretation of this, as given in 
Vamana’ s own vftti, is upctmauasydksepah pratisedha 
upamandkve pah, tulya-karydrthasya nairarthakya- 
vivaksayam ; that is to say, the standard of compari- 
son is rejected for the purpose of indicating that it 
is useless in the presence of the object described. 

37 No complete attempt has yet been made to study 
the development of the different conceptions of individual 
poetic figures from the earliest time to that of Jagannatha. 
Much material, however, will be found in Trivedl’s and Kane’s 
notes to their learned editions of Eku vail and Sah itya- da rpana 
respectively. J. Nobel, in recent years, has published a 

series of articles on some of the alavxkaras studied in their 

* 

development. His Beitraegc zur aelteren Geschichte des 
Alainkara-sastra deals with the figures dtp aka, tulya-yogita , 
vibhZivario , , visesokti, ap rastu ta-p rasa msl , samZisokti, niiarsana, 
and arthXntaranyZisa ; while his articles in ZDXG Ixvi, 
1912, pp. 283 93 and lxvii, 1913, pp. 1-36 treat of vyajastuti , 
and sahokti and vinokti respectively. 

12 
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This would be equivalent to the figure pratipa of 
later writers. But Vamana adds another explanation 
which indicates that the figure can also occur when 

o 

the standard of comparison is only hinted at ( upamd - 
nasydksepatah pratipattir ityapi sutrdrthali). This 
would be equivalent to the samdsokti of some writers. 
Da^din’s definition of aksepa, on the other hand, is 
very wide ; for, according to him, the denial {pt'ati- 
sedha) need not be of what has been said ( ukta ) or 
of what is about to be said ( vaksyamana ), but it 
may be of anything whatever. Bhamaha, Udbhata 
and Mammata limit the denial in so far as it concerns 
the ukta or the vaksyamana. They are followed by 
Ruyyaka, Vidyadhara and Visvanatha, but a second 
kind is added, viz., the apparent permission of what 
is not wished for. Jagannatha refers (p. 421f) to both 
the views of Vamana and Udbhata, but adds that, 
according to a third view, which he takes to be the 
view of the Dhvanikara, all suggestive negation 
or denial is the province of aksepa. This is 
supported by the fact that the visesa or special 
meaning to be conveyed by tl\e apparent denial is 
never expressed but always left to be understood. 
It would, therefore, be classed by the Dhvanikara 
under “poetry of subordinate suggestion” {gunlbhuta- 
vyaiigya), for the expressed sense itself is charming 
heije and the suggested sense is subordinated to it. 
It is probably in reference to such views that the 
Agni-purana lays down : sa dksepo dhvanih syac ca 
dhvanina vyajyate yatah. The case of aksepa will 
exemplify, l<> some extent, the way in which each 
poetic figure is not only minutely analysed, but 
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elaborately classified into subvarieties by taking into 
account the different cases of ^ts occurrence. Thus 
upama (simile) is classified into six complete and 
twenty-seven incomplete forms ; the figure utpreksa 
into thirty-two varieties, the vyatireka into forty-eight, 
the virodha into ten. The number of self-standing 
figures, together with their innumerable adjunct 
of subvarieties, goes on increasing as the study 
progresses, until i\ reaches to a number exceeding 
one hundred ; and it is not surprising that in the 
later stages of its history, whole volumes like 
Ruyyaka’s Alccmkara-sarvasva , Jayadeva’s Candrd- 
loka or Appayya’s Kuvalay dnanda are dedicated 
exclusively to the special purpose of analysing, defin- 
ing and illustrating the various poetic figures. 

The simple basis of classifying the poetic figures, 
according as they appertain to the word or the idea, 

into §abddlamkara and arthdlamkara (verbal and 

% 

ideal figure) obtained throughout from Rudratas 
time, but some writers add figures which are both 
of the word and the idea (sabddrthdlamkara). The 
Agnipnrdna appears to be the earliest known work to 
mention this third division, and the position is 
taken up by Bhoja in his Sarasvatt-kanthdbharana. 
A long controversy, however, has centred round the 
propriety of such a classification ; and it has been 
held that although, generally speaking, all figures 
are both of sabda and artha, the raison d'etre of 
such divisions is the relative prominence given 
respectively to sabda , artha or both, on the dictum 
yo’lamkaro yad-Mritah sa tad-alamkarah. But this 
relation of dsr ay a and Mr ay in (i. e. inter-dependence) 
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is not accepted by all, and Mammata maintains that 
aftvaya (connexion) and vyatireka (disconnexion or 
contrast) must form the test, which consists in 

4 

considering whether the particular figdre does or 
does not bear a change of synonymous words 

t 

( pari oftti-sahat v a ). If the figure disappears with 
the change of the word by its synonym, it is n 
verb d figure or sahddlamkdra • if not, it is an 

c? * “ ' 

ideal figure or arthdlamkdra The number of in- 
dependent sabddlamkaras has never been large, the 
largest being probably the twenty-four mentioned 
by Bhoja The ancient writers pay, as a rule, 

§ • m 

greater attention to this class, which apparently 
afforded ample scope to decadent classical poets for 
mere verbal jugglery ; but more recent writers like 
Anandavardhana or Mammata do not deal with it 
with so much care, on the ground that though such 
word play brings about variety or vaicitrya of 
expression to some extent, it does not help, but only 
retards, the comprehension of the rasa in a composi- 
tion by entirely engrossing the reader’s mind. The 

arthdlamkdras, on the other hand, have always 

• . 

engaged more care and attention, and the favourite 

O’ ' 

refining process has been systematically and untiringly 
pursued in this sphere. Their number, however, has 
always been subject to fluctuations ; but it can be 
generally stated that while in the older writers the 
number is limited, in comparatively recent authors 
the multiplication is more marked. On the one 
hand, Bharata speaks only of four arthdlamkdras ; 
Bhamaha, Udbhafa and Vamana deal with about 
thirty to forty different figures ; the number 
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reaching its maximum perhaps in Rudrafa’s sixty- 
eight. In Bhoja, Mamrnata and Ruyyaka there 
is a reaction towards restriction and decrease ; but 
in the latest stage of our history, the Candrdloka 
gives about one hundred, while the Kuvalay dnanda 
adds a score more. Dandin, himself a great sinner in 
this respect, very early protested against such 
endless differentiation, and Anandavardhana agrees 
with him ; hut it appears to have afforded endless 
scope to the scholastic ingenuity of later theorists, 
who, after the time of Anandavardhana, havino 1 

7 O 

hardly had anything to systematise in respect of 
the essentials of theory, occupied themselves in 
elaborating the details. 

As to the classification of the ideal figures {arthd- 
lamkdras) according to their essential characteristics, 
Dandin divides all figures into svabha&okti and 
vakrokti, Varnana makes an early attempt to take 
aupamya as the central principle, while Rudrata 
groups them systematically under vastava , aupamya , 
at'.saya and slesa 3s . Mamrnata has no definite prin- 
ciple of classification. Ruyyaka suggests one based 
on (i) aupamya (comparison) (ii) virodha (incongruity) 
(iii) srnkhald (linked succession) (iv) nydya (logical 
reason) (v) gudhdrtha-pratlti (understanding of a 
secret sense) (vi) combination of figures (samsysti or 
samkara) Vidyildhara and Visvanatha substantially 
follow this classification, only splitting up nydya 
into tarka- nydya, vdkya-nydya and loka-nydya ; but 
Vldyanatha substitutes the word sddharmya for 
aupamya (or sddysya), and speaks of adhyavasaya 

38 iii 9. See above p. 79. 
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(complete identification) and visesana-vaicitrya 
(strikingness of adjectives or attributes) as two other 
bases of classification. Perhaps none of these 
classifications would be regarded as strictly scientific, 
tor they mix broad heads indicating psychological 
factors (like similarity, contrast or contiguity) with 
mere formal bases of classification as gudhdrtha- 
pratlti or ctpahnava. 

A development is also noticeable in the general 
conception of a kdvydlamkdra or poetic figure. It 
is true that a “poetic” figure corresponds to a certain 
extent to “speech-figure”, or to what is known as a 
figure of speech in a formal scheme ; but later theo- 
rists explain that something more belongs to a poetic 
figure as such. The special charm, known as vaicitrya 
or vicchitti, peculiar to each composition, which 
rests ultimately on the conception or skill of the 
poet ( kavi-pratibha or kavi-kamala ) makes up the 
kavydlamkara as such, and gives it its distinguishing 
characteristic. This view would be entirely omitted 
in a treatise on rhetoric merely ; and with this point 
of view it is misleading to describe the theory of 
alamkara as a theory of rhetorical categories only. 
Originally it might have been, more or less, a theory 
of externals, but the problem was complicated by 
the appearance of this new factor of thought, first 

introduced by Kuntala and then elaborated in the 
sphere of individual figures by Ruyyaka, Jayaratha 

and others, the development of which will be traced 
hereafter in its proper place. 




Dandin comes chronologically after Bhamaha, 
and Vamana, who comes after Dandin, was contempor- 
aneous with Bhamaha’ s commentator Udbhata ; but 
the riti- system, which Dandin and Vamana represent 
in Poetics, was probably older in tradition than 
Bhamaha himself, who half-contemptuously rejects 
the distinction between vaidarbha and gauda k&vya. 

It can be traced back to the time of Baijabhatta (first- 

half of the 7th century) who tells us that the Gaudas 

were already notorious for aksara-dambara, to which 

fact Dandin also alludes in his depreciation of the 

gauda marga. It would be seen that although the 

terms marga or riti in the technical sense might not 

have been very ancient, both Dandin and Vamana 

themselves indicate that some such system as they 

advocate was traditionally existent ; and they 

appear to refer to and sometimes actually quote 

from unknown expositors of the past 1 . It is probable 

that the Kiti school, if we use this term to separate 

those writers who put an emphasis on riti as 

the most important element of poetry, had an 

independent origin and history, and existed for a 

long time side by side with the sister schools, which 

— — ■ ** " , 

i c. g. under Vamana I. 2. ii, 12-13 > 3 - r 5 > 21 > HI. 1. 

% 25 ; IV. 1. 7 etc. 
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threw into prominence the elements of rasa, alam- 
kdra or dhvani respectively. 

We have already stated that Daigidm is influenced, 
to some exteut, by the teachings of the Alamkara 
school, and as such stands midway in his view between 
the alamkara - system of Bhamaha and the rtf i-sy stem 
of Vamana. At the same time, there can be no 
doubt that in theory he allies himself distinctly with 
the views of Vamana. In Vamana, however, we 
find the system in its completely self-conscious form ; 
and here we have nothing of that vagueness or 

o o 

indefiniteness which characterises the rival alamkara- 
system of Udbhafa. With a clear-cut scheme and a 
definite central principle, Vamana proceeds to set forth 
his system in the brief but succint s«£ra-form ; and 
whatever may be the value of his speculations, there 
can be no doubt that Vamana was the first writer 
to enunciate a definite theory which, before the 
Dhvanikara, mlist have had great influence on the 
study of Poetics. 

With regard to the commonplaces of poetic 
speculation, Dandin’s standpoint does not differ much 
from that of Bhamaha ; and both start with the same 

A 

notion of embellishing sound and sense, which, in their 
opinion, should constitute the ‘body’ of poetry. The 
classification of poetry into species of composition 
like the sarga-bandha ( mahdkdvya ) etc., is almost 

identical 2 , the only remarkable divergence occurring. 

2 Under verse, Dandin mentions sarga bandha { = mah~i 
kiivya ), muktaka (single verse), kulaka (five verses), kosa (un- 
connected verses of different authors), and sarrighata (un- 
connected verses of the same author) ; under prose, he speaks 
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as already noted, in the case of hatha and akhyayika , 
which rigid distinction is not admitted by Daiidin 3 . 
Poetry is classified, according to its form, into prose, 
verse and mixed (rnisra), while language furnishes 
another fun d ame n turn divlsionis yielding four distinct 
groups, viz., samskfta, prakrta, apabhrainsa 4 and 
misra, the last kind in both these divisions not being 
mentioned by Bhamaha, The effect of combining 
these two principles of classification gives us four 
species of composition, viz., sarga handha ( rnahdkdvya ) 

■ ■ I » ■ " “ 

katha, akhyayika and campTt. Vamana gives two divisions 
of both prose and verse, viz., nibaddha and ambaddha 
(connected and unconnected). He thinks that verse 
is of various kinds, but divides prose into three varieties, 
vrtta-gandhi (savouring of verse), curna (having no long 
compounds and possessing sweet vocables), and Jitkalika-prdya 
which is the opposite of curna (i. 3. 21-26). 



Hemacandra are akhyana , nidarsana, pravahhka, inatallika , 
manikulya, parikatha , khaiulakatha, sakalakatha and upa- 
katha (pp. 338 f). The last three are also admitted by Ananda- 
vardhana (p. 141) and defined by Abhinava. The Agni- 

purana 33 7, 20 defines kathanika. 

4 It is not known what Bhamaha signifies by the term 
apabhramm, but Dandin gives to it a definite connotation 
as the language of the Abhlras and others in the kavya, as 
distinguished from the m stra where it is the name applied 
to all languages other than Sanskrit. Nami-sadhu senten- 
tiously says : prak;tam eva apabhrammh. Hemacandra 
adds to Apabhramsa another kind called grainydpabhramsa. 

Cf Bharata xvii 49, which makes it clear that the Apabhrainsa 
was a jati-bham and not a detsa-b/iasa. The Abhlras were 
ancient settlers in the land and are mentioned by Patanjali 
(i 252). Sec IA, 1918, p. 26. 
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in Sanskrit, akandhaka in Prakrit, osara in Apa- 
bhramsa, and nataka , in mixed languages, although it 
is not thought necessary to deai with them all in 
detail. The old division into sravya and preksya 
kavya 5 , according as a composition appeals to the 
eye or the ear, is also referred to in i 39 • but 
regarding preksya kavya , by which dramatic 
composition is generally meant, Dandin summarily 
refers to specialised treatises on the subject. 

These speculations, of course, constitute the 


common stock-in-trade of Poetics, and find themselves 

- . 9 

repeated in a more or less similar form in most writers 


irrespective of the school or tradition to which they 
belong. Thus Vamana also gives us preliminary 
chapters on the divisions of poetry (kavya-visem), 
on the auxiliary aids or sources of poetry ( kavydnya ), 
on the persons entitled to study the science (adhikari- 
uirupana). Although belonging to a different school, 
Kudrata in the same way devotes two chapters (i and 
xvi) to these general topics of Poetics. 

But in respect of the attention which Dandin 


pays to the elaboration of poetic figures, his sympathy 
obviously allies him with the standpoint of the 


Alamkara school. He shares the views of this school 


in his general opinion that a good kavya should be 
embellished by those decorative devices which go by 
the name of alamkara. At the same time, it is impor- 
tant to note that while Dandin believes, with all early 
writers, in the theory of embellishment, he differs 
in his view as to the means by which this embellish- 

5 This division occurs again in Hemacandra, who divides 
preksya kavya into piithya and gey a. 
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meat should be realised ; for he apparently holds that 
it is not the poetic figures only but the several literary 
excellences, the gunas (which are also designated 
alamkdras by him), that constitute the essence of 
the poetic manners ( mar gas ) or poetic diction, in the 
realisation of which alone the secret of poetry lies. 
Indeed, the marked emphasis laid on the marge , 
which is almost equivalent to Vainana’s rlti 6 , and on 
its constituent excellences, known as gunas, to which 
the Alamkara school is apparently indifferent, is a 
distinct feature of Dandin’s work, and places Dandin 
in his fundamental theoretic attitude in the Rlti 
school. Although he does not go so far as Vamana in 
setting up the rlti as the essence of poetry, there 
can be no doubt that he attaches special importance 
to its literary value. It is true that Dandin never 
uses the term rlti throughout his work, but his 
employment of the term marga (i 9, 40, 42, 67, 75, 
1 01) or vartman (i 42, 92), implying ‘mode’, ‘manner’, 
or style in the objective sense, may be taken as 
almost synonymous. His general definition of poetry, 
or rather its ‘body’ or frame-work, as is/drthavyavac- 
chinnd p'Mldvah (\ 10) — a series of words characterised 
by an agreeable sense or idea — naturally leads him to 
consider, first of all, the question of appropriate express- 
ion of appropriate ideas, or in other words, to discuss 
the suitable arrangement of sound and sense for the 
purpose of producing poetic effect, which is technically 
denoted by the term marga or rlti. Speech, he says, 
is diversified in its mode of expression ( vicitra - 
marga , i 9), and he is aware of the fine distinctions 

6 Vamana also uses the term marga in HI. I. 12. 
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which mark off one mode from another (i 40) and 
result in a multifarious variety of modes. All these 
he broadly divides into two clearly distinguishable 
types, called the vaidarbha and the gauda, to the 
critical study of which his whole work is avowedly 
devoted. Th : s classification is probably not Dandin’s 
own but derived from some recognised tradition (i 40), 
although Bharata, who mentions the kavya gunas, 
does not refer to marga or rlti , and Bhamaha’s 
analysis of the two types 7 (as well as of the gunas) 
is somewhat different. Of the two types, Daijdin 
gives preference to the vaidarbha marga , which, 
in his opinion, results from a harmonious unification 
of the ten gunas or excellences of composition, 
the gauda being the exactly opposite type. 

The ten gunas, which are spoken of as the prdndh 
or life-breath of the vaidarbha marga and which 
are non-existent in the gauda , are therefore essential 

7 Bh§maha does not use the terms viarga or rlti but 
distinguishes between the vaidarbha and the gauda kavya as 
two types of poetry obtaining in two different places. Bana has 
already told us that people of different places liked different 
poetic devices {Harsa-carita I H. 7), with which statement 
Dandin’s remarks regarding the partiality of the Gaudas to 
certain tricks and excellences agree. As Vamana distinctly 

says, the ritis, which took their names from localities, were 

% 

probably analysed empirically from the styles which prevailed 
in these localities. With regard to gunas, Bhamaha mentions 
them independently of the rlti. They are imdhurya and 
prasada marked by the absence of compounds, and ojas by their 
presence. They would thus correspond to the ritis of Rudrata. 
Bharata mentions ten gunas only as essential to a good 
kavya , and not in relation to rlti. 
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in a good com position. They are thus enumerated 
by Daijdin : 

(i) slesa, the quality of being well knit, the 
opposite being sithila or looseness, 

(") prasdda, or lucidity, the opposite being 
ryutpanna or far-fetchedness, 

(iii) saw at a, or evenness (in the grouping of 
word-sounds), the opposite being vaisamya or 

unevenness, 

# 

(iv) madhurya, or elegance, consisting of allitera- 
tion of similar sounds ( srutyanuprdsa 8 9 ) and absence 
of vulgarity (agrdmyatoa) °, respectively termed 
vag-rasa and vastu-rasa. The name of the opposite 
of madhurya is not given, but the opposite of srutya- 
nuprasa is varadvrtti (i 35) and that of agramyatva is 
grdmyatva, the latter rejected- in both the margas . 

(v) sukumfirata, or absence of harshness due to 
the use of soft vocables, the opposite being termed 
dipt a, 

(vi) artka-vyalcti, or explicitness of sense (common 
to both the margas , (he opposite neyatva being 
rejected in both), 

(vii) udciratva, or elevation consisting of the 

8 The srutyanuprasa is the name given to the grouping 

of similar sounds which exist between letters belonging 

to the same stluina , such as k ant ha, talu, mUrdhan, danta etc. 

It is thus distinguished from varndnuprasa. The subdivisions 

of anuprasa are infinite : but Bhoja (ch. ii) gives an elaborate 

scheme of classification containing six main varieties, viz, 

sruii, vytti , varna, pada, nama-dvirukti, and lata. 

♦ 

9 For the meaning of the terms gramyatva and rasa 
occurring in this definition, see below ch. iv. 
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expression of some high merit (common to both tile 
the mar gas), 

(viii) ojas, or force due to the presence of com- 
pounds (common to both the mcirgas , but the 
Vakkrbha attempts a simpler kind of prose, while 
the Gauda attempts a peculiar style both in prose 

and in verse, long compounds prevailing in the latter 
case), 

(ix) Tcclnti, or agreeableness due to conformity 
to general usage : in other words, absence of the 
unnatural, the exaggerated or the grotesque, the 
opposite being atyukti , 

(x) samadhi, or transference of the qualities or 
actions of one thing to another, i. e. metaphorical 
expression generally (common to both the mcirgas). 

It will be noticed that the above enumeration 
of the literary excellences of diction, which differs 
greatly from that of Bharata 10 , is neither exhaustive 
nor strictly logical. The arthavyakti, for instance, 
may well be included in the yrasada. The definition 
of uddratva is rather vague, so also is that of kcinti, 
in both of which Dandin apparently admits subjective 
valuations not clearly indicated. Again, the mcidhurya, 
though defined primarily as a particular mode of 
word- arrangement, is regarded more or less as a 
subtle excellence which defies analysis 11 . A similar 
indefinable psychological factor is apparently admitt- 

10 See above pp. 15'f. 

11 Dandin’s treatment implies that he considers it both as 
a sabda-guna (illustrated in i 53) and as an artha-guna 

(illustrated in i 64), although this distinction is not mentioned 
by him (but cf the word vibhakta in i 68). 
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od in the samddhi , the definition of which makes it 
difficult to distinguish from it poetic figures like 
rapaka or metaphor, where there is also poetic super- 
imposition of an object or its qualities on another. It is 
quite possible that from Daiidin’s point of view, the 
difference between the samadhi-guna and the rupaka - 
alamkara may consist in the fact in the guna there 
is a transference only of the qualities or actions of 
one thiug to another, while in the alamkara either 
one dharmin itself is substituted for another, or the 
new dharma entirely supplants the existing dharma. 
But this process of poetic transference is essentially 
a mode of figurative expression resting finally on 
laksand , and Vamana would regard Danilin’s definition 
of the samadhi-guna as constituting the figure 

1 1 o 

vakrokti, which, in his opinion, consists in a similar 
‘transference based on resemblance. 

It must also be pointed out that some of Danilin’s 
gunas refer to mb da (word), some to' artha (sense), 
while others to both these elements. The madhurya 
and sukumdratd are primarily sab da -gunas, depending 
on the use of specific vocables, while between them- 
selves, the madhurya requires sound-alliteration, and 
sukumdratd the prevailing use of tender vocables. 
But the use of words or syllables suggesting a vulgar 
sense must be avoided in madhurya, a fact which 
precludes us from taking it strictly as a sabda-guna. 
Daijdin does not make a hard-and-fast distinction 
between sabda-gunas and artha-gunas, as his successor 
Vamana does ; but taking his definitions as they 
stand, it would appear that he probably regards 
some of them (c. g., stem, samatd, sukumdratd or 
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ojas, all of which refer to sound-effects) as constituting 

what later theorists would call fiabda- gunas, and 

% 

others (e. g., prasada , artha-vyakti, udaratva, Icanti 
or samadhi) as constituting artha-gums ; while gums 
like madhurya he would in the same way classify 
as belonging both to sabda and artha. Daijdin 
himself was perhaps conscious of the defective 
nature of his classification, and consequently added 
(i 101-102) that in the midst of a general agree- 
ment regarding the usage of gunas , there always 
exist differences between writers and writers as 
regards the emotional value of their composition 
or their artistic presentation. 

After dealing with the gunas in relation to the 
two opposite types of marga, Dandin begins (ch. ii) 
the treatment, of those poetic embellishments which 
are specifically called alamkaras or poetic figures. 
It must be distinctly understood that the word 
alayxkara is used by Dandin in the general sense of 
that which causes beauty in poetry, kavya-sobhdkaran 
dharman alamkardn pracaksate, ii 1. It appears to in- 
clude in its wide scope both gunas , and alamkaras pro- 
perly so called. Referring to his own discussion of the 
gunas in the previous chapter, in relation to the vaidar- 
bha marga of which they constitute the essence, 
Daijxlin speaks of them in ii 3 as alarrikaras , and goes 
on to mention the figures as sadhdranam alarrikara- 
jdtam. In other words, poetic figures are alarpkaras 
common to both the mar gas ( sadharana ), while 
gunas are alamkaras belonging exclusively to the 
vaidarbha. He says, therefore, at the outset of his 
treatment of the poetic figures (ii 3) : 
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kdicin mdrga-vibhdgdrtham uktah prag 

apyalamkriydh j 

sadhar ana/m alamkar a-j dtam adya pradarhyate) J 

“For the purpose of classifying the mdrgas, some 
alamkdras have been already spoken of (by me in 
the previous chapter) ; now are shewn those alayi- 
kdras which are common (to both the mdrgas)”. 
Tarunavacaspati rightly comments on this verse 12, : 
“The slesa and the like are already spoken of as 
the ten gunas. If it is objected, therefore, that they 
cannot also be called alamkdras , the reply is that the 
characteristic of an alamkdra consists in its capacity 
of embellishing, and that on account of this charac- 
teristic they (gunas) are also alamkdras. The learned 
teachers have already said that the gunas are indeed 
alamkdras. Hence the alamkdras, like the slesa, which 
are essentially gunas, were mentioned before to indicate 
the difference between the (two) mdrgas • but 
now are enumerated those alamkdras which are 
common to the two mdrgas.” Da^clin, it may 
be pointed out, uses the word alamkriyd in same 
general sense in iii 137 (or iv 14 in Madras ed,). From 
what is said above it follows that Daijdin does not 
make a fundamental theoretic distinction between the 
guna and the alamkdra as such (as later writers from 

Vamana downwards do), but apparently regards them 

% 

12 pUrvam slemdayo daha guna ityuktam. Katham te- 
lamkara ucyante iti cet , sobhakaratvavn hi alamkar a-laksanam, 

tallak«a na-yogal te'pyala mkarah, guna alamkara eva 

itydcaryah tatah slesddayah gundlmakdlamkdrah - purvam 

mdrga-prabheda-pradarhanZiva uktah, i datum tu vidrga-dvaya- 
sddharand alamkdra ucyante. 

14 
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both essentially as alcimkara, taking the word in 
its wider sense of that which embellishes ; the gums 
being of primary importance as essentials of a 

good style, and the alamkaras (i. e. poetic figures) 

i, both 


of subsidiary 


constituents of style 


good and bad. It is noteworthy that Daijdin never 
makes a confusion in the use of the two terms, but 
invariably applies the former term to denote (except 
in one case in ii 364) the literary excellences of diction 
(i 42, 76, 81, 100), and the latter to designate the 
poetic figures to which the name is traditionally 

7, 116, 214, 220, 268, 300, 340, 

In 


restricted 



359 


iii 141, alamJcarata in ii 237, 287, 367). 


this way he practically foreshadows, if he does 
not theoretically develop, the 


rigid 


differentia- 


tion of the guna and the alamJcdra of the Riti 
school . 

The subsidiary alamJcaras, consisting of poetic 
figures, are dealt with by Da^din in two chapters 
and iii), devoted respectively to the treatment 
of the verbal (tabda-) and ideal figures (artha-alam- 



Jcaras ) 


He does 


which is implied 


not expressly state this distinction, 
in his treatment, but he gives his 
general opinion that verbal tricks like those of yannaka 
are not especially attractive ( naikanta-madhuram ). 
He deals with them, however, in greater detail than 
his predecessor Bhamaha. The praheliJca (conundrum), 
for instance, which is merely alluded to in one verse 
by Bhamaha, is elaborately discussed and illustrated 
by Dajjffin (iii 96-124) who mentions sixteen different 
kinds of this figure. He also gives a detailed treat- 
ment of yamaka, and defines with illustrations such 
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difficult tricks as gomutrikd, ardha-bhrama and 
sarvatobhadra 1 3 

To the arthdlamkar as , however, Dandin naturally 
pays greater attention. He mentions by name (ii 4-7) 
only thirty-five poetic figures 14 ; but the special 
feature of his treatment, as contrasted with those of 
Bhamaha and Vamana, consists in his attempt to 
make a large number of subordinate varieties, the 
most remarkable instance being that of upamd, which 
has thirty-two subdivisions, of which eight at least 
have the value of independent figures to later writers. 

13 Some prahelikas are already mentioned by Bana. 
Bhamaha in a somewhat obscure verse states that a prahelika 
is a serious composition possessing varied constituent mean- 
ings as well as the tricks of yamaka , and is so called in 
Ramasarman’s Acyutottara. Rudrata, like Dandin, deals 
with the prahelikZh as well as the citra-bandhas in some detail. 
Some of the citra-bandhas are mentioned by Bana and 
Magha. Under the general designation of aVr^-poetry, 
they are discredited by Anandavardhana, and their impor- 
tance diminished in later Poetics. They became the subject 
of specialised treatises like the Vidagdha-viukha-mdmlana 
of Dharmadasa Suri (vol I pp. 297-98). 

14 The figures dealt with in their order of treatment are : 
svabhavokti , upama, rUpaka, dtp aka, av>tti, aksepa, arthd- 
ntaranyasa, vyatireka , vibhdvanZi , samdsokti, atimyokti , ut- 
prek^a, hetu , sTikrma , lesa {ox lava), yatha-samkhya (or sam- 
khyana or kramd), preyas, rasavat, urjasvin , paryayokta 
samahita, udatta , apahmiti, Uem, vihemkti, tulyayogita , virodha, 
aprastuta-p rasa ms a , vydjastuti, nidarsana, sahokti, parivrtti, 
asis, samklrna and bh'ivika. The verses ii 4-7, which give 
a prefatory list of figures, are suspected to be an interpolation, 
but the list substantially agrees with the poetic figures dealt 
with in ch. ii. 
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Dandin also anticipates Udbhata in pointing out 
the importance of §lesa as the cause of special charm 
in other figures (ii 362), and agrees with Bhamaha 
in holding that the atisayokti is essential in all poetic 
figures (ii 220). The term vakrokti is used only once 
and is reserved by him as a collective name of all poetic 

figures (with the exception of the svabhavokti). Accord- 
ing to Dandin’s scheme (as indicated in ii 362), the 
whole realm of poetic figures can be divided into two 
distinct parts, consisting of svabhavokti , on the one 
hand, and vakrokti , on the other. By the former, 
which he characterises as the first or primary figure 
(< adya alamkj'tih), he implies a plain and direct des- 
cription of things belonging to a genus ( jati ), or of 
an action ( kriya ), of a quality (guna), or of an individual 
( dravya ) 15 . In this ‘natural’ description, there is 

I 

apparently no scope for any artificial or ingenious 
mode of expression, and it should, therefore, be dis- 
tinguished from all other poetic devices, figurative 
or otherwise, collectively designated as the vakrokti l6 . 
Among other figures, defined by Dandin for the first 
time, may be mentioned the civrtti, lesa ( *= vyajokti or 
vy aj arStuti ) , suksma and hetu (the last included by 
Udbhata in his kavyalinga). He does not define anan- 
vaya and sasamdeha, calling them asadharandpama 
and samSaydpama respectively, and includes upamd- 

rupaka and utpreksdvayava under rupaka and utpreksd 

M n , — mmm , 1 ■ ■ ~ ■■ ■ ■ — 1 > ^ 

15 These terms are to be taken in the sense they have 
in grammar (and not as they have in philosophy). 

1 6 This interpretation is supported by Dandin’s commen- 
tators (see Madras ed. pp. 201-2). We have already dealt 
with the question in our Introd. to Vakrokti-jxvita pp. xv f. 
See above r>n 6c f. 
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respectively. With Bhamaha, he alludes to vartta (i 85 ), 
which is illustrated by Bhatti, but which disappears 
from later Poetics, being included perhaps in the 
scope of svabhdvo'kti . The prativastdpamci is not an 
independent figure in Dandin but a variety of upctma , 
while the samahita of Dandin is different from the 

4 

same figure of Udbhafa and Varnana. These few 
instances would indicate that, compared with the 
work of his predecessor, Dandin’s work attempts to 
present man}’’ new ideas. Possessing great inventive 
powers and a gift of lucid exposition, as well as a 
notable degree of scholastic acumen, he endeavoured 
not only to refute and correct in many places the 
earlier views, but sometimes gave a new shape to them. 

It will be convenient to examine here briefly 
the doctrine of dosci, which forms a counterpart 
of the doctrine of guna enunciated by the Rlti 
school. Dandin mentions, after Bharata, ten flaws or 
dosas of literary composition (ch. iii I 25 f, or ch. iv 
Madras ed.), but he defines them differently in most 
cases. They are in name and substance identical 
with Bhamaha’s first list of dosas noted above 17 , 
with the only exception of the eleventh fault 
of defective logic, which is recognised by Bhamaha 
but vigorously rejected by Dandin as a fault difficult 
to judge and unprofitable to discuss. But even 
with reference to this fault, Dandin agrees with 
Bhamaha in the enumeration of its six subdivisions. 
With regard to Bhamaha’s second list of faults, which 
concern the inner essence of poetry, they would 

17 See above pp. 11-12. See also Jacobi in S' b. der preuss. 
Akad. xxiv, 1922, pp. 222-3. 
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correspond in general to the dosas (or rather the 
opposites of gimas) which Dandin mentions as being 
absent in the vaidarbha marga and as characterising 
the opposite gauda marga. We have noted that 
some of these are expressly named by Dandin. They 
are (i) the opposite of slesa, called sithila (ii) the 
opposite of prasada , called vyutpanna (iii) the opposite 
of samatd, called vaisamya (iv) the opposite of sitku- 
maratd , called dipta (v) the opposite of kdnti, called 
atyukti (vi) the opposite of artha-vyakti , called neyatva 
(vii) the opposite of madhurya (unnamed). These form 
.seven faults as against ten of Bhamaha, but 
Dandin speaks of the excellences udaratva, samadhi 
(and probably ojas) as having no opposites (or 
corresponding faults), inasmuch as they are common 
to both the mdrgas. 

But Dandin does not enter into the question first 
raised by Bharata as to whether the dosas in Poetics 
are positive entities or mere negations of gunas. 
Bharata holds that gunas signify nothing more than 
the negative condition of dosdbhava, so that dosas 

n • 

are, in his opinion, positive entities, from which the 
gunas are known by implication. It is clear from 
Danclin’s treatment, however, that he mentions in ch. 
iv the external faults apparently as positive entities, 
after the manner of Bhamaha ; while the essential 
faults are taken as negations of some of the gunas of 

# 

the vaidarbha marga and consequently as positive 
characteristics of the gauda marga. He attempts 
to avoid the controversy by making use of the distinct- 
ion of the two opposite types of diction, making 
the so-called gunas the characteristics of the vaidarbha 
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type and some of the so called dosas the characteristics 


of the gauda type. Vamana, on 


other hand 


in 


ontormity to his clear-cut theory of 


directly 


goes 


the opinion of Bharata and expressly 


makes the gunas positive entities, defining the dosa 


of gunas and as known from the 


plic 


by 


( guna-vi par y dtmano dosali, ar that as tad 


avagamah) But he adds that the dosas should be dealt 
with separately for the sake of clear understanding. 
He therefore divides the dosas into four classes 
(i) defects of words (pada- dosas) (ii) defects of the 


meaning 

o 


of the 


words (paddrtha- dosas) (iii) defects 
of sentences ( vdkya-dosas ) (iv) defects of the meaning 
of sentences ( vaki/drtha-dosas ) 1 8 



18 Rudrata, apparently accepting both gunas and dosas 
as independent entities, enumerates and classifies dosas on a 

isabda and artha as the two 


different principle. Taking 


elements of poetry, he mentions in two series (i) isabda-dosas 
or defects of words (2) artha-doms or defects of sense. The 
first series includes nine faults, viz. (i) pada-dosas like 
asamartha, apratxta, visaxndhi, vipar%ta-kalpana , grainy a and 
desya (6 kinds) (ii) vakya-dosas , such as samklrna , garbhita , 
and gaiurtha (3 kinds). The second series comprehends 

dosas) nine faults again, viz.- apahelu. 


vt rasa 


(besides four upama 
aprafda , niragama , badhayat, 
tadvat and atimatra. After the advent of the dhvani - theorists 
the dosa (like the guna) came to be related to the rasa, the 
poetic mood in a composition, and began to be defined as 
that which depreciates or hinders the awakening of rasa. 
The doctrine of dosa was taken along with the doctrine of 
guna, of which it formed the counterpart, and was considered 
from the standpoint of rasa alone. They were no longer 
absolute entities, but attributes or absence of attributes 
relative to the development of rasa, and must therefore be 
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Vamana’s work 


shows further 


m comparison 


Dandin 


pr og 1 


and elaboration of the ideas 


discussed above 


Indeed, what is vague 

O 


and 


un- 


systematic in Dandin appears fully developed and 

♦ 

and carefully set forth in Vamana, who may 


thus 


be fittingly regarded as the best representative 

o. To Vamana belongs the credit 


the 


governed 


syste 

by the theory of aucitya or propriety which these 


do* as 


theorists put forward in their treatment of rasa. The 
came to be defined generally as r a sop aka r na ka (VisvanStha) : 
but specific rasa-donas also came to be defined and discussed. 
The question whether the dona is riitya or anitya (already 
raised by Bhamaha and Rudrata) is solved by supposing that 
a i :io§a may sometimes become a guna if it helps (and not 
hinders) the development of the rasa. Mammata and most 
later theorists accept the distinction of donas relating to pada , 
vakya and artha ; but they speak also of rasa-donas and 
alamka ra-dosas. The later opinion regarding the respective 
character of guna and dona appears to be that each of them 
conveys a positive meaning, in spite of the fact that some 


doms approach the condition of gundbhavas and some gunas 
approach the condition of dondbhavas. Even Dandin in 
ch. iv separately mentions ten donas which he does not regard 
as constituting the opposite of any of his gunas. 

19 Instead of having adkyayas first and adhikaranas 
thereunder. Vamana reverses the order of older svJra- writers 
and divides his work into five adhikaranas, each of which 
consists of two adhyayas (excepting the first and the fourth 
which contain three each), the whole work thus having five 
adhikaranas and twelve adhyayas. The arrangement of 
these adhikaranas is as follows. 


I. narira : dealing 


ith the 


object of poetry, persons qualified to receive instructions in 
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being the first writer on Poetics, who, before the 
Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, gave us a well 
thought-out and carefully outlined scheme of Poetics, 
no longer naive or tentative, which, in spite of its theore- 
tic defects, is in some respects unique and valuable. 

The enquiry as to what is the ‘soul’ or essence 
of poetry is for the first time definitely posed and 
systematically worked out by Vamana ; his prede- 
cessors, to whom the ‘body’ of poetry is more impor- 
tant, never having troubled themselves with this 
question. Vamana la}^s down in clear terms : 
rltir dtmd kdvyasya, ‘the rlti is the soul of poetry’ 
(i. 2. 6) ; and working out this figurative description 
he points out (vptti on i 1.1) that the word ( sabda ) 

m 

and its sense (artha) constitute the ‘body’, of which 
the soul is the rlti. He defines the rlti as visista- 
pada racana or particular arrangement of words. 
This particularity (vaisistya) of arrangement, again 
rests upon certain definite combination of the different 
ffunas or fixed excellences of composition. For instance, 
of the three kinds of rlti proposed by Vfimana, the 
vaidarlhl unites all the ten gun as, the <jaudl abounds 
in ojas and kdnti , the pancall is endowed with 
madhurya and saukumarya. This is how Vamana 

the subject, the rlti and its subdivisions, the subsidiary aids 
and divisions of poetry. II. dosa darsana : treating of the 
defects or flaws of composition. III. gunavivecana : consider- 
ing the gunas or excellences of composition. IV. alamkarika : 
devoted to the definition and illustration of poetic figures. 
W.prayogika : setting forth the poetic conventions and pro- 
priety of poetic usages, and sabda suddhi : (corresponding 
to the last chapter of Bhamaha’s work), explaining gramma- 
tical solecism. 


15 
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would distinguish the different rltis from one another. 
On these three rltis poetry takes its stand, just as 
painting has its substratum in the lines drawn on 
the canvas (vrtti on i. 2. 13). The vaidarbhl is of 
course recommended as containing all the excellences ; 
and as the genius of each diction is peculiar to itself, 
Vamana rejects the view that the other two inferior 
dictions ought to be practised as steps leading up 
to the vaidarbhl ; for he argues that the proper 
diction cannot be attained by one who begins with 
the improper. If the weaver practises weaving with 
jute, he does not attain proficiency in the weaving 
of silk. It will be seen from this analysis of the 
three kinds ot diction that the vaidarbhl is the 
complete or ideal one which unifies all the poetic ex- 
cellences, whereas the other two encourage extremes. 
The one lays stress on the grand, the glorious or the 
imposing, the other on softness and sweetness, where- 
by the former loses itself often in bombast, the latter 
in prolixity. It will be noticed also that the names 


of the differ 


r 



are derived from those 


cular countries, and Yam 


pre 


says 


in 


this 


connexion (i. 2. 1.0) that the names are due to the 
tact of particular excellence of diction being prevalent 

writings of particular countries. This makes 


the 


it probable that the theory of diction, peculiar to 
this school, originally arose from the empirical analy- 
sis of the prevailing peculiarities of poetic expression 
in different places, and^ furnishes another proof of the 
general a posteriori character of the science itself 20 . 


20 In the absence of proper data, it is impossible to 
‘determine when the distinction between the Eastern and 
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It should be observed that the term rlti is hardly 
equivalent to the English word ‘style’, by which it is 
often rendered but in which there is always a distinct 
subjective valuation. Although artha (i. e. sense or 
idea) is admitted as an element by Sanskrit writers, 
the rlti consists essentially in the objective beauty 
of representation (of the intended idea), arising from 
a proper unification of certain clearly defined excellen- 
ces, or from an adjustment of sound and sense. 


no 


doubt, recognised that 


It is, 

appropriate ideas should 
find appropriate expression ; or in other words, the 
outward expression should 
inward sense. 


be suitable to 


the 


Bharata goes further and formulates 
that in the drama the expression should also be in 
keeping with the temperament and character of the 
speaker to whom it is attributed. But at the same 
time, the rlti is not, like the style, the expression 

Southern styles— Gauda and Vaidarbha — was first recognised. 
We have already noted that Bana speaks of people 
of different localities affecting different tricks of style, some 
putting stress on sound, some on sense, while others indulging 
a play of fancy. In Dandin’s time the distinction must 


in 


have been fully established. Jacobi 


pp. xvf) 


suggests that the simpler Vaidarbha style was a reaction 
against the older and more ornate Gauda-style (which Dandin 


disfavours), and that it came into existence probably in 
the 3rd century A. D., being known to us from Hala s Sapta- 
‘sataka (467 A. D). It is possible to argue, on the contrary, 
that the Gauda-style itself is a sign of further development 
or decadence, exhibiting a tendency to a nrore elaborate 
style (as opposed to an earlier and plainer Vaidarbha-style), 
which we find, as a matter of practice, asserting itself more 
and more in later decadent Sanskrit kavya . Cf Keith, 
Classical Sanskrit Literature p. 50. 
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of poetic individuality, as it is generally understood 
by Western criticism, but it is merely the outward 
presentation of its beauty called forth by a harmoni- 
ous combination of more or less fixed literary ‘excell- 
ences’. Of course, the excellences are supposed to 
be discernible in the sense or import, as much as 
in the verbal arrangement, but this subjective content 
is not equivalent to the indefinable element of indi- 
viduality which constitutes the charm of a good style. 
If we accept the nomenclature of a modern analyst of 
style 21 , we may say that the Sanskrit authors admit 
what he would call the ‘mind’-in-style, as a subject 
of technical formulation, but not the ‘souk-in-style, 
which is elusive and which they leave to individual 
writers to evolve in their own way. 

Vamana, therefore, teaches that the gunas are 
essential in poetry, as they go to make up the riti, 
which is the ‘soul’ of poetry. The objection of the 
author of the Ekdvati (p. 51) that to conceive the 
gunas , on the one hand, as the principal element and 
therefore as something fit to be adorned (upaskdrya) 
and to call them, on the other hand, properties that 
adorn poetry (upaskdraka) involve contradiction in 
t j rms, raises only a scholastic quibble which does not 
bear serious examination. The gunas are, no doubt, 
spoken of as sabdcirthayor dharmdh, but this, as 
the commentator points out, is a loose or popular 
use of the term ; for, strictly speaking, they are 
concerned directly with riti (guna vastuto riti-nisthd 
api, upacdrdc chahda- dharmci ityuktam p. 69, ed. 
Benares), which is described as gundtmd. To the 

21 Waifer Pater’s essay on Style in his Appreciations. 
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objection that these entities have 


absolute 


by 


Vamana repl 


their 


is vouched 


cognition as such by men of taste {sam- 


vedanatvcit 


h 


ahfdaya 


vedanasya visayatvat), and that these excellences 
are not found in all cases of recitation but depend 
upon the presence or absence of certain well-defined 


( 111 . 2. 28 and 


Like Dand 


v 


enumerates the gunas as 

the standard number 


ten, which appears to have been the standard 111 
from Bharata’s time, but he really doubles the number 
by clearly differentiating between the sabda-gunas 


and the art ha- gunas, and rec 
belonging respectively to sabda 


rding each guna as 
m cl artha. In other 


of 


bal and 


ch guna is looked at from two different points 
and the distinction thus proposed between 
ideal excellences comes in, as technically 


put, according as the 
(vacaka) or the denoti 
ion, no doubt, clears 
surrounding Jlharata’j 
individual gunas ; and 
ing from his nredeces 


ord or the idea is the 
( vcicya ), This sharp 


t* 


*y 


some of the vagueness 


Dandin 


definitions of 


ing the allied 


is ; and Vamana, though widely differ- 

< 

redecessors in the peculiar connotation 

he attaches to some of them, is careful in distinguish- 

© 

gunas from one another. In most 

essentials, Yamuna undoubtedly continues and expands 

Dandin’s somewhat unsystematic scheme, but his 

definitions bear in some cases an altogether different 

© 

complexion, and justify us in presuming that Vamana 
develops his ideas from elsewhere, as he himself often 
supports his analysis by verses quoted from unknown 
sources (e. g., under 111 . 1. 9, 25 ; 2. 15 etc.). 
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His scheme of the gunas may be tabulated thus 


Sabda- 


guna 

o • 


Artha-guna 


1. 


Ojas, or compact- 


i. Ojas, or maturity 


ness of word-structure of conception ( arthasya 
(gcidha- band hat v a , where praudliih) 
bandha *=p ada-ra ca net , 
ill. 1. 4) 

ii. prasada, or laxity ii. 



clear- 

of structure ( saithilya ) ness of meaning ( art ha - 


vaimalya ) 


iii. slesa, or coales- 


• • • 


in. 


slesa, or coales- 


cence of words resulting cence or commingling of 
in smoothness ( masrnatva , many ideas (ghat and) 
yasmin sati bahunyapi 
padanyekavad bhdsante) 

iv. samatd, or homo- iv. samatd, or non- 
geneity of manner, i. e., relinquishment of proper 
of construction ( margd - sequence of ideas ( prakra - 
bhedah, yena mdrgendpa - mdbheda) 
kramas tasydtydgah ) 


v. samadhi, or symm- 
etry due to orderly ascent 
and descent, i. e., when 


v 


samadhi, or grasp- 


ing of the original 


mean- 


ing arising from concen- 
effect trationof the mind ( artha - 
is toned down by soften- dfstih, samadhi-karana- 


the 


heightening 

O c“> 


ing effect, and vice versa 
(drohdvaroha-krama) 
vi. mddhurya, or dis- 
tinctness of words (jprthak- 
padatva ) 

vii. saukumdrya, or 


tv at) 


vi. 


madhurya, 


or 


strikingness of utterance 


(ukti-vaicitrya) 


Vll. 


saukumw'ya, 


or 


or 
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freedom from harsh nesss 
(ajarathatva) 


freedom from disagreeable 


or 


inauspicious 


ideas 


viii. udarata, or live- 


(aparusya) 


viii. udarata, or deli- 

of 


liness in which the words caey i. e. absence 
seem as if they are danc* vulgarity {ayrdmyatva) 


mg (j/asmin sati nftyan- 




ix. 


artha-vy akti , or ex- 


IX. 


artha-vyakti, 


or 


plicitness of words where- explicitness of ideas which 


by the meaning is easily 


apprehended 


(jhatity- clear 


makes the nature of tiling 

o 

( vastu-svabhdva 


artha-pratipatti-hetutva ) sphulatva) 


x 


kanti, 


or brilli- 



iV • 


kanti 


or promin 


ance, i.e. richness of words ence of the rasas {dvpta 


(aujj valya) 

It will be 


rasatva ) 

seen from this brief enumeration that 
Yamana’s gunas differ considerably from those of 
Bharata or Dandin. Vamana’s ojas, for instance, 

would correspond to Dandin’s slesa, while Dandins 
madhurya is 

agramyatva. 

in the art ha- 1 


Va 


plit up into prthak-padatva and 

the idea of rasa 


brings in 


kanti (cf Bharata’s kanti), thereby 

essentials of poetry, while 


one of the 


admitting it in 

Dandin acknowledges it in some of the non-essential 


figures. 


Vamana’s artha 


regarded 


poetic 
would be 

svabhavokti-alamkdra 
Vamana’s scheme, while bein 


arthavyak 


thus 


marking 


by Dandin as an instance of 
But it must be observed that 

systematic and 
peculation of 


an advance on the 


Dapdin’s is hardly satisfactory as a whole. The some 
what pedantit classification of gunas , into external 
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and internal, verbal and ideal, is in itself open to 
objections and has been controverted by later theo- 
rists 22 . The distinctions are sometimes unconvinc- 
ing, and it is natural to suspect that they are made 
for the sake of symmetry of having two sets each 
of ten excellences. Taking the individual gunas, it 
appears that Vitmana himself was perhaps conscious 
of the defective nature of some of his definitions, 
although he must have elaborated the ten gunas accord- 
ing to some fixed convention. For instance, his 
salda-guna prasada is merely a negation of his ojas ; 
Vamana himself admits this and adds the qualifica- 
tion that the prasdda is an excellence when appear- 
ing along with ojas and not by itself, for when it 
appears by itself it is clearly a defect. If it is object- 
ed that there cannot be a Combination of two such 
contradictory gunas , Vamana replies that such a 
combination is a fact of common experience. Vamana’s 
slesa is rejected by Mammafa as an independent 
excellence, inasmuch as it is only a particular form 
of ojas. In the same way, the saukumdrya is not 
admitted by later theorists on the ground that it is 
merely the negation of the defect of harshness, just 
as Vamana’s uddrata is a negation of vulgarity 
( grdnlyatva ). His samadhi as an artlia-guna is 
different from Dandin’s samadhi, but it is hardly 
an ‘excellence’. It is supposed to consist in compre- 
hending the original meaning, but this happens in 
the case of all compositions, for there can hardly be 
any poetry, worth the name, of which the meaning 

22 e. g. Mainmata viii, Hemacandra pp. 195-200, Manikya- 
candra pp. ipif, Jagannatha pp. 62 f etc. 
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is not comprehended. These and other objections 
are brought forward by Mammata and his followers, 
who protest against this needless multiplication and 
differentiation of tho gunas , and who sum up the 
literary ‘qualities’, which they admit as an embellish- 
ment of the principal sentiment (rasa) of the composi- 
tion, under three broad categories, differentiated 
on entirely psychological grounds, viz., ojas 
(energy), prasada (lucidity) and madJmrya (sweet- 
ness). 


It is also noteworthy that the rZ^-system assigns 


to some of the 



functions which other 


systems assign to alamkaras or 
Yarn ana’s 


poetic 


figures. 


artha-guna kcinti corresponds to fi 


alamkara- system 


2 3 


Dandin 


samadlii in some cases will be equivalent to the 
rupaka and analogous metaphorical figures. Vamana’s 
artha-guna artha-vyakti is nothing more than the 
svabhdvokti of Dandin, and Dandin’s kdnti only defines 
the limit, as Hemacandra nuts it. to the fi 


yokti (s 
tar am). 


yol 


O 


na punar gundn- 


the basis of Bhamaha's vakrokti, the 


later writers of the Alamkara school, we shall see, 


postulate uhti 
of all 


the 


fundamental principle 
figurative expression, but this is comprehended 
merely as one of the excellences by Vamana’s defini- 
tion of the artha-guna madhurya. 

It will be clear from the above, as well as from 
Hemacandra’s (pp. 195-200) and Manikyacandra’s 


(pp. 19 If) elaborate 


y?// 7 /«-doctrine. that 


23 For this reason Vamana does not define the rasavat 
as a figure. 


16 
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the writers of the Klti school, especially the followers 
of Dandin and Vamana, differ widely in their attempts 
at defining- and classifying the gunas, and that such 
attempts are open to criticism. Some of Bharata’s 
definitions, on the other hand, do not always agree 
with those either of Dandin or Vamana. For 
instance, Bharata’s oj as , which consists in the use of 
high-sounding compound words of varied striking- 
ness, may correspond to Daijdin’s ojas, but Hema- 
canclra states that the essence of this guild consists 
in imparting loftiness to an object which is low or 
treated with contempt. Again, Bharata’s prasdda , 
corresponding to Dandin’s samadhi, is a metaphori- 
cal mode of expression, which Vamana would include 
in his peculiar definition of the v ah' okti-hgur e , and 
which comes generally under laksaud or upacdra 
of later theorists. Bharata’s udara differs consider- 
ably from Vamana’s udarata which does not compre- 
hend, as Bharata’s udara does, the rasas and bhcivas 
in its scope ; but it corresponds partially to Vamana’s 
artha-guna kanh. At the same time, it would seem 


that, in spite of such 


discrep 


Bhar 


1 


nevitable differ 


scheme of the guilds as a whole is developed to its 
furthest possibilities by Vamana, That there are 

in the definition of particular 

the subject, and that 
care of its exponents, 
cate the fruitlessness 


gunas in the earlier writers on the 
the whole doctrine, despite the can 
is still unsatisfactory, only indicate 
of the efforts of early theorists in comprehend 
all the literary excellences of a ct 


th 


d-and-fi 


limits of a 


hich they spend so much 


O 


within 
on th 
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but. on which they ctnnot in the nature of’ things 
arrive at any absolute agreement. 

Hemacandra and Manikyacandra in their review 
of this doctrine cite the opinion of an authority 2 ' 4 , 
called Mangala who, we are told agrees with Bharata 

o 7 n 

in his definition of ojcts and maintains with Vamarnt 
that Dandin is not right in emphasising it in the 
gmull rlti, inasmuch as it is common to all ritis. The 
only other reference to this writer is made by Raja- 
sekhara, who cites some opinions of this writer agree- 
ing substantially with those of Vamana, and quotes 
at p. L4 a dictum from Mangala which occurs in a 
slightly different form in Vamana i. 2. 1. From these 
citations by Rajasekhara it appears that Mangala, 
if he is not earlier in date than Vamana, belongs 
most probably to the same school of opinion. There 
can hardly be any doubt that the system existed 
even before Vamana gave a definite form to it • and 

O 9 

Vamana’s systematic formulation certainly obtained 
for it a large number of adherents and followers, so 

n 7 

that important later authors like Rajasekhara, Hema- 
candra and J aya ratlia cite with respect the opinions 
of the Vamaniyas, just in the same way as they cite 
the Audbhatas, the followers of Vamana’s contem- 
porary and rival Udbhata. 

After the gunas, Vamana deals with the poetic 
figures or alcimkara .s as elements of subsidiary impor- 
tance. At the outset Vamana states, no doubt, that 
poetry is acceptable from embellishment ( alamkara ) ; 
but he is careful to explain embellishment, not in 


24 Vamana himself quotes some verses giving us ancient 


various saoda-wnas 
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the narrow sense of poetic figures, but in the broad and 
primary sense of beauty or charm ( [kdvyam grahyam 
alamkarat , saundaryam alamkarah). He also points 
out that it is only in the secondary instrumental 
sense that the term alamkara or embellishment is 
applied to simile and other poetic figures (aidin'* 
kftir alamkarah , karana-vyutpattya punar alamkcira- 
sabdoyam upamddisu v art ate). In this view, Vamana 
apparently develops logically Dandin’s teaching ; 
but Vamana does not make the presence of 
poetic figures a necessary condition. What makes 
poetry acceptable, in his opinion, is the presence of 
charm or beauty, which he does not define and which 
is in some respects undefinable. The rlti and its 
constituent gunas come in as a sine qua non in the 
production of this beauty, but the poetic figures only 
contribute to its heightening:. This distinction 

o o 

between the guna and the alamkara as to their 
respective position in a formal scheme of Poetics, 
which is vaguely hinted at by Dajidin, is fully 
developed by Vamana (hi. 1 . 1-3). The gunas, being 
essential to the rlti, are defined as those charac- 
teristics which create the charm of poetry (kdvya- 
sobhayah kartdro dharmah) — a function which is 
assigned to both gunas and alamkaras by D and in — but 
alamkaras are such ornaments as serve to enhance the 
charm already so produced (tad-a f isaya-hetavah). 
The gunas are said to be nitya (permanent), imply- 
ing that the alamkaras are anitya (; punar alamkara 
unity a iti gamy ate era, Kamadhenu com. p. 71), for 
there can be charm of poetry without the alarrikdras 
but no charm without the gunas (tair vina kavya- 
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sobhdnupapatteh). In other words, the gum stands to 
poetry in the samavdya- relation (see Kdmadhenu on 
hi. 1. 4), while the alamkara in samyoga-r elation, 
sccmyoga being explained as mere conjunction and 
samavaya implying inseparable connexion or inherence 
(tiitya-sambandha) 2 5 . To put it in the usual figura- 
tive language, the guna is related to the ‘soul’ of 
poetry (viz., rlti), while the alamkara rests merely 
on the ‘body’ (viz., §abda and art, ha). The alamkara , 
without the guna, cannot of itself produce the beauty 
of a poem, but the latter can do so without the 
former. But Vamana justifies at the same time the 
existence of the alamkara as an element of poetry, and 
supports a phase of poetry, which is indeed admitted by 
Anandavardhana but not properly understood by him, 
and which is elaborated only by his follower 
Ruyyaka who, however, takes his inspiration on this 
point from the Vakroktijivita-kara. 

Vamana’s treatment of the poetic figures is in 
some, respects peculiar to himself in its general outline, 
as well as in the specific definition of individual figures. 
Vamana is the only old writer who deals with the 
smallest number of poetic figures 26 . He recognises 

25 This is criticised by Mammata viii p. 470 : for he main- 
tains that gunas like ojas and alamkaras like anuprasa and 
upama reside in the relation of inherence ( sa m a vaya-sth iti ) . 

26 They are in their order of treatment : yamaka , anuprasa , 
upama, prativastupama, samasokti, aprastuta-praxamsa, rupaka , 
slesa, vakrokti, utpreksa, atihayokti, samdeka, virodha, vibha- 
vana y ananvaya, upameybpama, parivrtti , krama , dlpaka , 
nidareana, arlhdniaranyasa , vyatireka , vibesokti, vyajastuti , 
vyajokti, tulyayogita , aksepa , sahokti, samahita, and sams' sh 
(including upama-rupaka and utpreksdvayava) : — 30 figures. 
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only two kinds of sabdalaiiikara, viz., yamaka (rhym- 
ing) and anuprasa (alliteration). With regard to the 
arthdlamkaras, he lays down in general terras that 
the upamd or comparison lies at the root of all poetic 
figures, which are defined in relation to it and to 
which is given the collective names of upamd- 
prapcmca' 1 ' 1 . The importance of upamd, involved in 
other figures, is recognised from Bhamaha’s time ; 

and consequently this figure, which is the source of 

« 

all the figures grouped together by later writers 
as mdpSya-mula or aupamya-garbha alamkaras , is 
always given a place of honour at the beginning of 
most treatises on Sanskrit Poetics 28 ; but Vamana 
goes to the extreme of defining all figures with refer- 
ence to the idea of comparison, or in terms of the rela- 
tion of the upamana and the upameya. On account 
of this fundamental postulate, his definitions of some 
of the figures differ widely from those given by other 
writers ; and he has also to exclude such figures as 
parydyokta, prey as, rasavat, urjasvin, uddtta , bhdvika 
and suksma which he does not define. He gives a 
peculiar definition of the figure vakrokti as a mode 
of metaphorical expression. His vUesokti would 
correspond to the rtipaka of Jagannatha, and his 
dksepa to the pratlppb or samasokti of some later 
writers. Vamana defines apahnuti as the conceal- 

27 The commentator explains : prativastu-pramukhanam 
alamkaranam upama-garbhatvad upama-prapafica iti vya- 
padesah krtah (on IV. 3. 1). 

28 upamaivdneka-prakara-vnicitryendlarrikara-byabhTUeti 
prathamxm nirdista , Ruyyaka p. 26 ; sa d[ hya vicchitti-visesal 
rnpaka • dlpakddyanekdlamkara-bljataybpamayah prathantam 

mrupanam, Mallinatha p. 195. 
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meat of one thing by a similar thing with a view to 
impose the character of the later on the former ; in 
other words, the upameya is denied its nature and 
the upamana is established in its place. Dandii 


1 


that 


denial of somethin? and the 


ing of some other thing in its place constitute the 


figure 

O 


which need not be based on aupamya 


and 


following him, some later 


Vis 


peak of a second variety of apahnuti in which thei 


aupamya or implied compar 


2 9 


3 


This brief summary of the views of the leading 

authors of this school will shew that the r^i-teachin^s 

& 

mark a great advance on the alamkara- doctrine in 
many respects. There are many points which are com- 
mon to both these systems ; but, by clearly defining 
and working out the doctrine of riti as that distinct 
characteristic of poetry which sharply separates it 
from dry philosophical or technical writings, the 
Riti school seems to have first suggested and started 
the enquiry (only hinted at by Bhamaha’s 
of vakrokti ) as to what constitues the essential charm 
of poetry, and anticipated the theory of vicchitti 
(or ukti-vaicitrya) elaborated later by Kuntala and 
other adherents of the alamkara- doctrine. The 

Dhvanikara pays an indirect compliment (iii 52) 
to the Riti school for having first perceived, however 
dimly, the true nature of poetry, although he does 
not agree with its peculiar theory of riti. The Riti 

29 Cf Uddyota , ed. Candorkar, p. 39. 
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school also goes a step further than the Alamkara 
school in including the rasa among the necessary 

characteristics. It is possible that Vamana’s partia- 

% 

lity for the drama, which he considers to be the best 
form of composition and from which he supposes 
other forms of poetry to proceed (i. 3. 30-32), led 
him to realise the importance of rasa , already 
worked out as fundamental in the drama by the 
dramaturgic Rasa school, and to incorporate it in 
one of the essential properties of poetry (m. 2. 14 
and vt'tti). But, at the same time, it was perhaps 
his idea to make his definition of poetry comprehen- 
sive enough to cover a larger field and include those 
instances, e. g., which develop no rasa. The hdvya- 
sobha , a term which he probably borrows from Daiidin 
(ii i), or saundarya which conveys the same general 
idea as the word ‘beauty’, is regarded as the ultimate 
test of all poetry ; and this beauty, in his opinion, 
agreeing with the common-sense view of the matter, 

O O 

is realised by carefully worked-out diction, which 
avoids the damaging flaws by adopting primarily the 
so-called literary excellences, as well as the poetic 
figures for the secondary purpose of heightening the 
effect thus produced. 

But the rifo'-system, in spite of Vamana’s well- 
reasoned formulation and the advocacy of his followers, 
never appears to have wielded very great influence, 
and its existence was comparatively short-lived 30 . 

30 A commentator on Vamana, named Sahadeva, tells 
us that Vamana’s work went out of vogue, and its tradition was 
restored by Bhatta Mukula ( } ) who obtained a copy of the 
work. See notes to the Kdvya-immamsa, ed. Gaekwad Oriental 
Series, p. 5. 
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Its general doctrine of rlti 


There is no doubt that like the rasa - and the alam- 
&»ra-systems, it left its impress on later theories, but 
it never found a serious champion after Vamana 
among latter-day writers, and its theories never found 
unqualified acceptance, 
began to be discredited and severely criticised from 
Anandavardhana’s time as too crude an explanation 
of the nature of poetry ; and Mammafa, the foremost 
authority of the latest school, ingeniously combats 
and sets aside the leading views of Vamana. 

It may, however, be noted that some of the broad 
principles enunciated by the Rlti school have been 
tacitly recognised by later theorists. The importance 
of rlti or diction, as such, became established as a 
stock-idea in Poetics : but it was accepted with grave 
modifications. It was accepted by the Dhvani school 
in so far as it contributed to the development of the 
rasardhvani, and its chief characteristic was supposed 
to consist in an arrangement or disposition of words or 
letters for that purpose 31 . This modification naturally 
diminished the value of all discussion and elaborate 
classification of the rltis into different types, and the 
function of the three rltis of Vamana was made 
practically equivalent to the three gunas admitted 
by the authors of the Dhvanydloka ; but they do 
not yet appear to have lost all interest with later 
theorists. Even those writers, who do not subscribe 

or of the 


to the doctrine either of the Riti school or 
Dhvani school, pay considerable attention to this 
question. Thus Rudrata adds Idti to the enumeration 


3 1 


varna-samghatana-dharmatva, Anandavardhana p. 5 ; 


see also ii 8- 1 1 . 


17 
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of the three rltis of Vamana, although by rlti Rudrata 
means a definite usage of compound words. The Agni- 
purana accepts this fourfold classification, but the 
distinction is supposed to lie not only in the length 
or shortness of the sentences but also in the qualities 
of ‘softness’ or ‘smoothness’, as well as in the prominence 
of metaphorical expression ( upacdrd ). Bhoja, who 
carries the elaboration still further, adds two. more 
types of rlti to the Agni- purana s four, viz., magadhi 
and dvantikd , the former being an intermediate style 
between vaidarbhi and prncdli , and the latter form- 
ing only a khanda-rlti, i. e. a defective or incomplete 
type. Rajasekhara in his Kdvy a-mlmdnisd gives us 
the same three rltis as Vamana does, but in his 
Karpura-mahj arl he appears to speak of three rltis, 
respectively named vacchoml (from Vatsagulma), 
mdahl ( magadhi ) and pamcalid {pane alt). The older 
Vagbhata mentions only two rltis, viz., pahcdll and 
Idtlyd, the one having some compound words and 
the other' having none ; but the younger Vagbhata 
accepts the three rltis of Vamana and classifies them 
on the basis of the three excellences, madhurya , oj as 
and prasada, which were the only three gunas recog- 
nised since Mamma fa’s time. The Dhvanikara does 
not discuss this question, but Anandavardhana appears 
to assign equal functional value to the three v?'ttis 
of Udbhafa and the three rltis of Vamana, a view 
which Mammafa enunciates thus : etas tisro Vfttayo 
vamanddlnam mate vaidarbhi- gaucpi-pdncdlydkhyd 
ritayo matdh 3 2 . 

32 But a distinction has always been theoretically main- 
tained between the vrtti and the rlti. The vrttis , originally 
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Abhinavagupta, however, thinks (p. 6, 1. 12) that 
the three ritis of Vamana, which, in his opinion, 
characterise an elevated, soft and middling theme 
respectively through a peculiar combination of the 
(junaSy have, together with Udbhata’s vrttis, no 
separate existence from gunas and alamkaras. Atten- 
tion, therefore, . was naturally directed to the gunas 
and alamkaras more than to the rlti itself, of which 
they formed, in Vamana’s opinion, the constituent 
elements ; and the rlti, if recognised at all, was 

i 

styles of dramatic composition (Bharata iii 25), have been 
included by Udbhata (i 4 f) under anuprdsa or alliteration, 
as they are formed by a special arrangement of letters for 
conveying different ideas, suitable (Abhinavagupta adds, 
°Locana pp. 5-6) to different rasas. Ruyyaka therefore says : 
vrttis tu rasa-vimyo vyapdrah, tadvafl punar varna-racaneha 
vrttih, pp. 20-2 1. The rlti, on the other hand, is mostly a 
matter of objective adjustment of the different ‘excellences' 
of a composition, although admitting artha as an element of 
consideration ; while the vrtti concerns itself with the psycho- 
logical effect produced by the arrangement, as well as by 
the sense of which that arrangement is a vehicle. One and 
the same rlti may conceivably produce different vrttis , and 
the same vrtti may be produced in different ritis, although 
a fondness for symmetry led the theorists to assign a distinct 
v tti to each rlti. Anandavardhana expressly distinguishes 
between the dramatic vrtti and the poetical vrtti by saying 
that the former is dependent upon the sense, the latter upon 
the expression : vacydbrayo yo vyavahdras ta etdh kauhtkddyd 
vrttayah, vdcakdbrayab cbpandga rikddyd h . They enhance 
the beauty of drama and poetry respectively by being 
used according to the drift of the rasa in the composition : 
vrttayo hi rasddi-tdtparyena sarrwivisiah kdm api natyasya 
kavyasya ca c hay dm avahanti, p. 182. 
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recognised as consisting in a particular disposition 
of words, letters or syllables, which favours the deve- 
lopment of rasa, and stands in the same relation to 
it as (in the usual figurative conceit) the conformation 
of the ‘body’ to the ‘seal’ ( pada-samghatana rltir 
anga-sairistha-visesavat J u, Ktkartrl rasddlnam, Visva- 


natha ix 1). 


functions assigned to 

o 

not in relation to the 
of the fundamental el< 


It follows froin this that the respective 
>1 ned to g and alamkaras are 


but to 


which 


schools 


of poetry with the 


We have already noted that after Ananda 


vard liana, the gunas f 
butes and causes of 


taken 


nseparable attri- 
<xngino rasasy a 


ntkarsa-hetavah acala-sthitayah gunah, Mammata 


of the rasa or 
nposition (and 


the principal poetic mood in the 
not, as Vamana thinks, of the riti). 


The poetic figures, on the other hand, are only 


butes of mbda and artha 3 


which 


the 


‘body’ of poety, and therefore heighten the poetic mood 
or rasa in an indirect way (ibid, viii 2). Vamana’s 
ideas about ‘poetic charm’ are also taken as axiomatic, 
but they appear in later theories in a somewhat 
different form as the vicchitti , or vaicitrya, or kavi- 
praudhokti underlying all figurative expression. 

Iu spite of these and other important contribu- 
tions to the general theory of Poetics, it is obvious 


33 Mammata, we shall see, takes the guna as directly 
related to the rasa as the angin, and if we sometimes speak 
of them as belonging to s abda and artha , we do so only 
figuratively ( upacarena ) : but Jagannatha (pp. 33-35), going 
back to Vamana’s old position, combats this view and 
thinks that this usage is not figurative. 
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that the fundamental doctrine of the Riti school could 
not have been accepted in its entirety ; nor could it 

have competed against that of the Dhvanikara, because 
Vamana comprehended poetry only from the formal 
point of view, whereas the former showed a deeper 
insight into its inner nature. The more or less 
objective definition of the riti, given by this school, 
was hardly enough to satisfy the search for ultimate 
principles. Visvanatha, following the Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana in this respect, states this 
objection when he says that the riti is a particular 
kind of formal arrangement, a peculiar disposition 
or posture of parts ; what is called the ‘soul’ or 
essence of poetry is something quite different 34 . 
Again, the analysis of the several types of diction 
shows considerable ingenuity indeed, but it was 
found almost impossible, as Dandin himself admitted 
very early (i 101-2), to label and classify all 
the modes of poetic expression with definite and 
unalterable characteristics. As the Riti school, there- 
fore, tended to make invidious and essentially unprofit- 
able (except as empirical facts) distinctions between 
the vaidarbhl, gaudi and other styles, with regard 
to whose exact significance there was bound to be 
inevitable difference of opinion, it naturally provoked 
criticism and opposition. In the same way, the 
endeavour to exhaust and classify all the literary 

34 yat tu vamanenbktam — rxtir atvia kavyasya iti, tan 
na, rlteh samghatana-visesatvdt, samghatandyds c&vayava- 
samsthana-rnpatvat , atm an ah ca tad-bhinnatvdt , p. 18 ed. 
Durgaprasada, 1915. (It will be noticed that ViSvanatha here 
speaks of riti as a kind of samghatand). 
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excellences and flaws within clear-cut bounds on the 
basis of more or less formal analysis, was sure to 
prove unconvincing ; and a protest against minute 
differentiation or endless multiplication of the gunas 
was rightly and definitely propounded by Mammata 
who (following Amanda vardh ana pp. 79 f) reduced 

madhurya, ojas 
and prasada , in relation to the ultimate factor 
of poetic sentiment. The attempt, therefore, to 
stereotype the entire poetical output into so many 
ready-made styles and fixed excellences, was bound 
ultimately to be discarded in favour of other and 
more penetrating principles. We shall see in the 
next few chapters that such a principle in poetry 
came to be recognised in the suggested element 
of rasa, which was being already elaborated in 
the service of the drama and which was utilised 
by the dhvani - theorists as one of the most important- 
aesthetic foundations of poetry. 


the number to three only, viz., 



IV. LOLLATA AND OTHERS 

( The Rasa System ) 

( i ) 


While the orthodox schools of Poetics were 
elaborating systems of ctlaiiikara and riti, there 
flourished several writers who discussed the question of 
the dramatic rasa after Bharata, and formulated 
explanations of the latter’s much discussed sutra on the 
subject 1 . Their exposition, however, concerned the 
dramatic art, and their theories did not as yet come 
properly within the sphere of Poetics, which was 
entirely dominated by the alamkara- and systems. 
The aesthetic importance of the rasa , therefore, was 
nevor realised, as we shall see, until it was taken 
up and worked into Poetics by the Dhvanikara and 
his followers. The dramaturgic Rasa school, how- 
ever, had in the meantime elaborated several theories 
of rasa and brought it into prominence as an element 
of the drama ; and in this way it succeeded, to a 
certain extent, in reacting upon and influencing the 
orthodox theories of Poetics, which appear to have 
possessed, even at an early period a limited acquain- 
tance with the rasa , and which actually accord it a 
place, however small, in their general systems of 
alamkara or riti. 

This will be obvious from a reference to the views 

r 4 

of Bhamaha and Bardin on this subject. To Bhamaha, 

i See above pp. 22- 24, 27. 
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the most important element in poetry is alamkara 
or vakrokti. He does not seem to possess any clear 
notion of the function of rasa in poetry, the only 
direct reference to it occurring in the definition of the 
figure rasavat, which, in his opinion, must manifest 
the rasas clearly (rasavad darsita-spasta-spngarddi- 
rasam, iii 6). The rasa is thus included in the scope 
of a particular figure only and given a very sub- 
ordinate place in his system 2 . Bhamaha seems to have 
been aware of the existence of the srngara and other 
dramatic rasas ; but the speculations regarding the 
origin and function of rasa do not appear to have 
started in his time ; and, in common with Dandin, he 
never thought it necessary to use the technical terms 
vibhdva, anubhava etc., so familiar to later writers 
on this subject. In Bhamaha’s opinion, the rasa 
need not be invariably present in poetry, but it may 
sometimes be delineated in vakrokti. In i 21, no 
doubt, Bhamaha lays down that a mahdkavya 
must separately depict all the rasas ; and 
in v 3, he speaks of the kaoya~rasa as mitigating 
the rigour of the sdstras, a sentiment which 

2 Commenting of Bhamaha’s central verse on vakrokti 
(ii 85), saisa sarvaiva vakroktir anaydrtho vibkavyate, 
Abhinavagupta attempts to read into it his own idea of 
the importance of tasa and interprets vibkavyate technically 
as pramadbdyanair vibhavatam riiyate, visessna ca bhavyate , 
rasamaylkriyata iti. He apparently makes Bhamaha 
mean that by vakrokti , the sense of poetry is rendered 

4 

into a suitable factor of rasa , so that by using the word 
vibkavyate with the technical meaning given to it by 
Abhinava, Bhamaha would imply that the rasa as well as 
alamkara originates in vakrokti. 
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is endorsed by Rudrafa ( xii 1-2 ) and which 
probably inspired the dictum of Abhinavagupta that 
the mstra is prabhu-sammita , while the kavya is 
jaydrsammita. The term kavya-rasa is used here 
probably to indicate ‘the flavour of poetry’ in an 
untechnical sense ; but even if we read, with Abhinava- 
gupta ( °JLocana p. 182), a technical meaning into it, 
it only shews that the earlier authors were content 
with assigning a pleasing but extraneous function to 
rasa 3 . 

The same remarks with regard to the recognition 

O O 

of rasa apply more or less to Dandin ; but Dandin 
seems to have been more alive to its importance 
than Bhamaha. Like Bhamaha, Dandin allows the 
rasas to be included in figures like rasavat, which 
appear to have been the only means by which they 
could permit the rasa to play even an unimportant 
role in their systems. It may be contended 4 that 
Dandin gives prominence to rasa by including it 

3 Such a distinction appears to be implied also in 

Dandin ii 292 ; and one can differentiate two meanings 

of rasa (see below) : (1) kavya-rasa, the flavour of poetry 

or the aesthetic delight produced by it, and (1) rasa in the 

technical sense of natya-rasa. It is worthy of note that 

in the latter sense it is very rarely used in earlier classical 

poetry (except perhaps in Magha). This kavya-rasa in 

its essence is not very different from Bhamaha’s vakrokti $ 

for it is possibly a kind of heightened expression inconsistent 

with commonplace utterance. The word rasa must be taken 

in this untechnical sense when one meets with it in early 

classics and in such expressions as rasavat or rasdvaha 

in Dandin. 

• • 

4 Jacobi in ZD MG lvi, 1902, p. 401 fn. 

18 
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in one of the essential excellences {gums) of the diction 
(riti), viz., in madhurya , which i3 defined as the 
establishment of the rasa in the word and in the object 
( vctci vastunyapi rasa-sthitih , i 51) ; but from ii 292 it 
appears that Dandin means by the term rasa in the 
mddhurya-guna to connote absence of vulgarity 
(ag rdmy atva 5 ) , and does not contemplate the inclusion 
of rasa in the technical sense 6 . The madhurya - 
guna, according to Daijdin (i 51*7), may appear in 
two different aspects, in so far as it creates vag-rasa 
and vastu-rasa, the former consisting of repetition 
of similar sounds (sruty anuprdsa" 1 ) and the latter 
connoting absence of vulgarity ( agrdmyatva ). Thus 
Hemacandra explains (p 198) the rasa in Daijdin’s 
madhurya , according as it resides in the vah or vastu, 

in this way : sruti-varndnicprasdbhydm vagrasah 

agramydbhidheyataya tu vastu-rasah 8 . Thus the 

5 Strictly speaking, graviya is not ‘vulgar’ in its usual 
restricted sense, although Dandin seems to bring under its 
connotation the aslila or the indecent. It means ‘the low’, 
‘the rustic’, or 'the common’, as opposed to the noble or the 
refined, and probably corresponds to the French word vulgaire. 

6 This is made clear by the Hrdayahgama commentary 
on this point : mZidliury a-gune pradarhitali kabddrthayor a- 
grarnyatayoi jato raso vakyasya bhavati, alamkarataya nirdmtam 
rasavattvam a$ta-rasdy attain (p. 167), the last part of the 
passage calling attention to the fact that the only cases 
where the eight (dramatic) rasas are admitted by Dandin 
occur in connexion with his inclusion of the rasas in figures 
like rasavat. In i 64 Dandin speaks of agramya artha as 

rasdvaha . 

7 See above p. 101, fn 8. Dandin speaks of anuprasa as 
rasdvaha in this sense in the same context (i 52). 

8 With this explanation Manikyacandra agrees : k ru ii- 
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rasa in Daijdin’s madhurya has a distinct connotation 
which separates it from the technical dramatic rasa 
of the Rasa school 9 . 

At the same time it cannot be affirmed that 
Dandin was entirely ignorant of the concept of 
rasa as elaborated by Bharata and his followers. 
He declares (i 18) that a mahakavya should 
invariably depict rasa and bhdva. His treatment 
of the figures rasavat, prey as and urjasvin 
(ii 280-87) gives a much clearer indication 
of his undoubted acquaintance with the eight 
recognised rasas, all of which he enumerates by 
their respective names, and four of which (viz., 
kpKjdra, raudra, vlra and karund) he illustrates as 
elements of the poetic figures under discussion. If 
we are to accept Abhinavaguptas statement 10 , 

varndnuprasabhyam vdgrasah , agrdmyaiayd tu vaslu-rasah, 
ittham raso dvedha (p. 189, ed. Anandasrama.) 

9 A similar untechnical use of the term rasa (which, 
however, Dandin does not explain, as he does in this case) 
is to be found in iii 149 (or iv 26, Madras ed.), where the 
phrase giram rasah ( = vagrasah) is interpreted by Taruna- 
vacaspati merely as sadhutvam. The modern commentators, 
misled, no doubt, by their own idea of the importance of 
rasa, read into Dandin their own ideas on the subject. Dandin 
nowhere speaks of the ‘suggestion of rasa ’ ( rasa-dhvani ) 
as the ‘soul’ of poetry, but Premacandra, commenting on 
i 10, reads this into Dandin. The artha-rasa in i 62 seems 
also to have a distinct reference to agramyata. 

10 on Bharata vi, partially reproduced by Hemacandra 
p. 57f. The text of Abhinava’s valuable commentary on 
Bharata’s rasa-sutra, so far as it is relevent to the theories 
on rasa discussed below, has been printed by me as an 
appendix to my article on the Theory of Rasa published 
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Dajidin’s conception of rasa is similar to that of 
Bhatta Lollafa (which we shall deal with presently), 
and he believes therefore in the development of rasa 
as an effect from the vibhdvas and anubhavas. 
Daiidin’s somewhat meagre treatment hardly justifies 
us in making a definite statement on this point, 
but we may assume that Danclin apparently speaks 
of rasas like spigara or raudra being developed 
as effects from such permanent moods as rati or 
krodha. For, speaking of the figure rasavat which 
should possess the characteristic of manifesting the 
rasas, he gives an example of the manifestation of 
sprig ar a in such a figure with the remark : ratih 
sfhgdratdm gata / rupa-bahulya-yogena (ii 281 ). 
Similarly with reference to the development of raudra 
from krodlia, he says : itytiruhya yaram kotim krodho 
raudrdtmatdm gatah (ii 283 ). But the rasa in these 
figures is subordinate to the expressed figure itself 
of which it serves as a means of embellishment 
{alamkdrataya smytarn) • in other words, the rasa is 
developed not for its own sake but as increasing the 
beauty of expression. It would seem, therefore, that 
Danclin was, to some extent, cognisant of rasa and 
bhava, but he could not give it a place in his system 
except as an embellishment of the language or of 
the sense ; and this objective view of the function 
of rasa, if we may presume it in these early authors, 
was apparently responsible for this subordinate 
position given to it by the alamkcira and r^’-systems. 

in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Commemoration 
Volume (Orientalia, vol. iii). It is cited below as “Abh. on 
Bh.”, with references to the pages of the article, which I have 
very largely utilised in writing this chapter. 
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Although Vamana improves upon Daijdin’s 
system in other respects, he does not seem to have 
gone further in the treatment of rasa. His idea 
of making all poetic figures an aspect of metaphorical 
expression precludes him from defining the figure 
rasavat in the same way as Bhamaha and Dandin 
do, but he attempts to include the rasa in one of 
the essential ( nitya ) characteristics of poetry, viz., 
in the artha-guna kanti , which he defines as an 
‘excellence of sense’ in which the rasas should be 
conspicuously present ( dlpta-rasatvam kcintih, in. 
2 . 15). The suggestion for this inclusion of the rasas 
in one of the excellences was probably found in 
Bharata’s definition of the kanti -guna , or more directly 
in Bharata’s peculiar definition of the udara-guna ; 
but it is clear that this certainly marks an improve- 
ment upon the treatment of Dandin and Bhamaha, 
who include the rasa in some of the non-essential 
figures. 

Udbhata adheres in the main to the views of 
Bhamaha and treats of the rasa as an element of 
the some of the figures like rasavat. One verse, 
however, which occurs in the text of Udbhata 
published by Jacob in JHAS, 1897, p. 847, 
rasddy adhisthitam kavyam jlvad rupatayd yatahj 
kathyate tad rasddinam kcivydtmatvam vyavastliitamjj 
apparently designates the rasa as the essence or ‘soul’ 
of poetry, without, however, setting up an aesthetic 
system on its basis. But the verse is quite out of 
place in the context in which it occurs 11 , and in 

11 This verse (vi 17) occurs after the figure kavyalinga 
(vi 16 ), after the definition of which one should expect its 
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the text published By the Nirnaya Sagara Press, 
it is wanting, although given as a quotation (with 
a tad ahuh ) in the accompanying commentary of 
Pratlharenduraja (p. 77). Misled by Jacob’s text, 
Jacobi supposed 13 that Udbhata was the first writer 
to consider the question as to what constitutes the 
‘soul’ of poetry and to regard the rasa as such. It 
is clear, however, that the verse in question is not 
IJdbhata’s, and cannot be reconciled either with its 
immediate context or with Udbhata’s general stand- 
point, as well as with his definition of rasavat. It 
cannot be denied at the same time that Udbhata 
betrays a closer acquaintance with some theory of rasa 
and its technicalities, using terms like vibhava, sthqyin, 
sancarin (iv 4) and atmbhava (iv 2), and enumerating, 
after Bharata, the eight orthodox natya-rasas with 
the addition of a ninth rasa (viz., Santa) in the 
category. But Udbhata takes all this into account as an 
embellishment of an expressed figure like rasavat ; the 
rasa is not considered on its own account, but 
because it helps to emphasise or constitute the charm 
of a particular figure. Hence Pratlharenduraja 
remarks that the question as to the nature of 

illustration, which is given in the verse vi 18 next after the 

verse in question. If Col. Jacob’s text is accepted, then 
the verse rasadyadk z's thita m (vi 17) would be abruptly thrust 
in between the definition of kavyalmga and its illustration. 
As a matter of fact, it occurs in Pratlharenduraja’s commen- 
tary on kavyalinga and is erroneously incorporated in 
Udbhata’s text by the editor. 

12 ZDMG , 1902, p.396. In a conversation with me 
(1920) on this point, Prof. Jacobi admitted that he was 
misled into this supposition by Col. Jacob’s text. 
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rasa and bhdva , and as to how far they may stand 
as the very ‘soul’ of poetry is not discussed by 
Udbhafa at all, partly for fear of prolixity and partly 
because it is irrelevant 13 . 


Rudrata, on the other hand, seems to be the 
earliest writer who explicitly includes the rasa in 
his treatment of Poetics, and devotes four chapters 
to its discussion. At the beginning of his work, he 
praises the poets who have won eternal fame by 
composing kavyas enlivened by rasa . In ch. xii 
he speaks of ten rasas (adding preyas and santa 
to the orthodox eight of Bharata) 14 , describing 
sriigara (love) and the characteristics of the hero 
and heroine in that connexion. The next two 
chapters take up the two kinds of srngara (sambhoga 

13 Not much reliance can be placed on the statement 
of Sarngadeva (referred to in Vol.I, p.26, fn) that Udbhata 
was one of the commentators on Bharata. If it were 
true, it only shows that Udbhata was conversant with 
Bharata’s text, as his citation of a half-line ( iv 5, though 
it is doubtful if this is at all a kariku-ve . rse of Udbhata’s) 
from Bharata vi 15 and use of technical terms like vibhava 
etc. would indicate. It does not prove that Udbhata belonged 
to the school of Bharata. On the other hand, evidence is not 
wanting that Udbhata in his theoretical standpoint was 
a follower of Bhamaha. 

14 If Udbhata iv 5 is a kanka-ve rse (and not wrongly 
incorporated into the text from Pratlharenduraja’s commen- 
tary;, then Udbhata was the first writer to admit santa 
into Bharata’s category of eight rasas. The preyas of 
Rudrata is probably suggested by the poetic figure preyas 
admitted by Bhamaha, Dandin and Udbhata. Rudrata 
appears to allude (as Nami-sadhu rightly comments) to 
Bharata by the term acarya in xii 4. 
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and vipralambha — love in union and in separation) 
and questions cognate to each. This treatment is 
rounded off by a short chapter describing the 
nature and character of the styles (rlti) suitable 
to each 15 . It is not clear, however, as to what 
significance Rudrafa attaches to rasa as an element 
of poetry, for he is entirely silent with regard to 
the theoretical aspects of the question. Out of 
the sixteen chapters into which his work is divided, 
only four chapters deal with rasa, not theoretically 
but descriptively, while the rest of his work is taken 
up with the details of the poetic figures on which 
obviously he puts the greater emphasis. Speaking 
of the necessity of making a poem sarasa from the 
standpoint of the reader, he says (xii 1) that to 
those, who enjoy the rasas but fight shy of the 
sdstra, instruction in the caturvarga is easier to 
impart through the medium of delectable writing ; 
and this is the chief motive, in his opinion, for 
inspiring the sense of poetry with rasa. Rudrata 
starts with sahda and artha as the two constituents 
of poetry, and elaborates his views about poetic 
figures as embellishment of these elements ; but 
he does not discuss how the rasa comes in into his 

15 Rudrata defines rlti, as we have already seen, with 
reference to the employment of compound words. He 
recommends the vaidarbhl and pancall rltis in the cases 
of the four rasas, preyas , karuna, bhayanaka and adbhuta, 
and the latyya and gaudlya in the case of raudra, there 
being apparently no fixed rule with regard to the remaining 
rasas. He uses the term aucitya in this context, which 
anticipates the theory of aucitya first elaborated by 
Anandavardhana in connexion with the delineation of rasa. 
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system, a fact which may lead one to suspect that 
these chapters on rasa were probably later engraft- 
ments extraneous to, if not inconsistent with, his 
general standpoint. Rudrata, in his theoretical 
tendencies, has no affinity with the Rasa school, 
but belongs to the Alamkara school, a fact which 
would distinguish him from Rudrabhatta, the keynote 
of whose system is to be found in the idea of rasa 16 . 
We have to this effect the testimony of Ruyyaka 
and Jayaratha. Ruyyaka says 1 7 that Rudrata 
laid special stress on alamkara, in which were 
comprised the three kinds of suggestion (< dhvani ), in- 
cluding the suggestion of rasa, and that in 
figures like rasavat, the rasa and bhava implied 
are taken as elements which heighten the charm 
of the expressed idea 18 . 

The older writers on Poetics, therefore, before 
the advent of the <2Avcm-theorists, content them- 
selves with the working out of the outward form 
of expression, the ‘body’ of poetry, and hardly 

16 See Vol. I, p. 91. 

17 ed. Kavyamala p. 5. Samudrabandha agrees with this 
vie w. 


18 Nami-sadhu, explaining Rudrata xii 2, states that 
in the opinion of his author, habda and artha constitute 
the ‘body’ of poetry, the poetic figures take the place of 

artificial ornaments, while rasa resembles natural qualities 

✓ 

like prowess and beauty ( rasas tu saundaryadaya iva sahaja 
gunah). But there is nothing in Rudrata which will support 
this description of his standpoint, especially as Rudrata 
can scarcely be supposed to look upon poetic figures, 
which are of great importance in his view of poetry, as mere 
artificial embellishments of poetry. See above pp. 75 -6, 77. 
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trouble themselves with the question of an ulterior 


aesthetic principle, the ‘soul’ of poetry ; 
identify, as some later writers do, this 
the subtle psychological 


they 

with 


factor 


known as rasa. 


Vamana, 

to solve it 


no doubt, starts the question and offer 


s 



declaring that the diction or rlti is 


O 


this ‘soul’ ; but we have seen that in Vamana’ s 
view, the rlti is not the expression of poetic individual- 
ity but the objective beauty of representation 
called forth by a definite adjustment of certain fixed 
literary excellences. The older writers, therefore, 
lay the greatest emphasis on the alamkara (or poetic 
figure), or on the rlti (or diction in the objective sense), 
the advantages of which were considered sufficient for 

D 0 /dl” (pi 

poetry ; and, cognisant as they were of that aesthetic 
delectableness which must be present in all poetry and 
which in Sanskrit 


by the name of 


they 


could not harmonise it well into their theory of 
externals and treated it more at* less as an embellish- 


ment of the language by includin 


poetic figures 


or by allowing it to 
the excellences of diction 


form an element of one of 


This 


the only way 


in which they could recognise the rasa. 


It 


is 


tly for this reason that 


Dhvanikara 


condemns earlier theories as crude and insufficient 


for the purpose 


plai 


of poetry 


and 


ion 


pounds his 


system in which the 



of 


(rasa-dhoani) plays such an important 
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( 2 ) 

The reason why the rasa was even thus per- 
functorily admitted into the older systems appears 
to have been the fact that Bharata’s treatment of the 
rasa in the drama had already established itself, 
having been further elaborated by a number of 
commentators and writers on the subject, and it 
naturally influenced, to a limited extent, the enquiry 
of early thinkers. We have already noted that 
Bharata’s famous sutra on rasa by its ambiguity 
taxed the ingenuity of his followers and led to a 
great deal of controversy regarding its true inter- 
pretation ; and as each writer tried to explain it 
in his own way, it gave rise to a number of 
theories on rasa. 

Bhatfa Lollata appears to have been one of 
the earliest formulators of such an explanation. 
His work is unfortunately lost, and very little can 
be gathered from the brief review of his opinion 
in Abhinavagupta’s commentary on Bharata 19 , 
which is copied more or less by all subsequent 
writers who deal with Lollata’ s views 20 . But it 

19 Abhinava’s review of the opinions of Lollata, ^ankuka 
and. Bhatta Nayaka, which is followed by Mammata and all 
later writers, is extensively reproduced by Hemacandra 
(pp. 57 66) and Manikyacandra (pp. 40 f, ed. AnandA 
srama). This portion of Abhinava’s commentary will be 
found in my article on the Theory of Rasa (already referred 
to, see above fn 10), pp. 240 f. Detailed references there- 
fore are not as a rule given here. 

20 See, for instance, Mammata ch. iv, Hemacandra p. 57, 
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is clear even from this summary exposition by an 
adverse critic that Lollata, in explaining Bharata’s 
sutra , took the vibhava as the direct cause ( kdrana ) 
of rasa, which therefore is an effect (anukdrya or 
utpadya), and the term nispatti of Bharata should 
be explained as utpatti or pusti. The rasa, found 
in characters like Rama, is attributed to the actor, 
who imitates the characters in form, dress and 
action, and thereby charms the spectator. Mammata 
and his followers make this interpretation of Lollafa’s 
view more clear by saying that the permanent 
mood or sthdyin is directly connected (< mukhyatayd 
vfttyci = sdksdt sambandhena ) with the hero like 
Rama, but it is recognised as existing in the actor 
through a clever imitation of the original character, 
this imitation being apparently the source of the 
charm to the spectator. The rasa, therefore, re- 
sides in the hero, but it is not clear how a mental 
state which belongs to the hero can be trans- 
ferred to the actor, and how the spectator can be 
charmed by a feeling which does not exist in 
him. The spectator’s mere apprehension of 
the feeling imitated by the actor cannot produce 
even a semblance of the original feeling and conse- 
quent delight in the mind of the spectator ; other- 
wise such a delight would be brought about even on 
witnessing a love-affair in the ordinary world, as 
distinguished from the world of poetry 21 . It is 

Mallinatha on Vidyadhara p. 85, Govinda on Mammata 
p. 63 etc. 

21 Govinda criticises Lallata’s view thus \ tad apesalam, 
samajikem tadabhavc tatra camatkardnubhava-virodhat. na 
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also argued that this cause-and-effect theory of 
Lollata cannot satisfactorily explain the relation 
of the vibhavas etc. to the rasa. An effect may 
exist even when its efficient cause is destroyed ; but 
as the life of the rasa is circumscribed by the exhibi- 
tion of the vibhavas, it disappears when the latter 
disappear, a fact which goes to prove that the rasa 
must not be taken as an ordinary laukika effect 22 . 
Again, the cause and the effect cannot be con- 

O 7 

temporaneous ; if the rasa is supposed to be an 
effect, its relish cannot be, as it actually is, con- 
temporaneous with the appearance of the vibhavas. 
Hence Visvanatha remarks (p. 86) that if the rasa 
is an effect, having for its cause the perception of 
the vibhavas, then at the time of the relish of ra3a 
the vibhavas would not be perceived ; for we do 
not find the simultaneous perception of a cause and 
its effect. The perception of the touch of the sandal- 
wood unguent and the perception of the pleasure 
produced thereby cannot take place simultaneously, 
however rapidly the one may succeed the other. 

&ankuka, the next important writer on this 
subject mentioned by Abhinavagupta and others 23 , 
therefore rejects this interpretation of the utpatti- 
vadins , who are 3aid to follow, in their peculiar theory, 
the Mlmamsa school of philosophers. Lollata’s view 
does not treat of rasa as a matter of the spectator’s 

ca tajfMnam eva camatkiir a-hetuh , laukika-srngar&di-darsa- 
nendpz camatkara-prasangat (ed. Kavyamala, 1912, p. 63). 

22 Govinda p. 69, Mallinatha pp. 37, 93-4. 

23 The reference to ^ahkuka’s views is to be found 
in Mammata and others, as cited above in fn 20. 
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feeling, ^afrkuka, on the other hand, thinks that the 
rasa is not produced as an effect, but inferred 
by the spectator, and the inferred feeling is 
relished by him as rasa. The permanent mood 
of the hero is inferred to exist in the actor (though 
not actually existing in him) by means of the vibhavas 
etc., cleverly exhibited by him in acting, so as to 
produce an illusion of identity with the feelings 
of the hero 24 ; and the mood thus inferred, beino' 
sensed by the spectator through its exquisite beauty, 
adds to itself a peculiar charm 25 , and thus develops 
into a relishable condition of his own mind which 
is called the rasa. The realisation of rasa, therefore, 
is a process of logical inference, and the nispatti 
of Bharata’s sutra is explained as anumiti , the 
vibhavas standing to rasa in the relation of anumdpaka 
or gamaka to anumdpya or gamya. But the mood 
itself, though inferred in this way from the relation 
of logical major and middle terms, is yet cognised 
as different from the objects of ordinary inference, 
being inferred, as it were, by force of its connexion 
with the vibhavas, which factors, though artificial 
in themselves, are not recognised as such. This 
cognition or knowledge is characterised as being 

based on what is called citra-turaga-nydya (or the 
analogy by which a horse in a picture is called a 
horse), and should be differentiated from the true (‘he is 

24 ramddyabheda-bhavitena nate ta t-p rakabitair eva 
vibhavddibhir anumitah, Mallinatha p. 85. 

25 vastu-saundarya-baldd rasaniyatvena sthUyinlxm anyd- 
numeya-vailaksanyat Govinda p. 65, practically paraphras- 
ing Mammata. 
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Rama’), the false (‘he is Rama’ with a following 
negation ‘he is not Rama’), the doubtful (‘he may 
or may not be Rama ) knowledge, as well as from 
the knowledge of similarity (‘he is like Rama’) 26 . 

The theory, however, has been discredited by later 
schools on the ground (as Govinda concisely puts 
it 27 ) that it disregards the well-recognised fact that 
the inference of a thing can never produce the same 
charm as direct cognition. It has also been pointed 
out that the rasa is not capable of being cognised 
by the ordinary means of arriving at knowledge, 
for the feeling of a hero like Rama, being past, 
cannot be cognised directly by the organs of sense 
belonging to the present 28 . The anumana - theory 
is criticised elaborately in connexion with the theory 
of ‘suggestion’, coming topically within the province 
of the suggestion of rasa ( rasa-dhvani ). We shall 
h<%ve occasion to deal with this aspect of the theory 
in its proper place ; but the general argument 
with which it is sought to be discarded is that the 
vibhdvas cannot be taken as the middle term in 
proving the sthdyin, because the former do not 
stand in the same relation to the latter as the 

26 as interpreted by Mammata, and Abhinava p. 241. 
Hemacandra, expanding Abhinavagupta’s exposition, puts 
it in this way : na cdtra nartaka eva sukhiti pratipattih, 
ndpyayam eva. ruma iti , na cdpyayam sukhiti , ndpi ramali 
syad va na vdyam iti, na cdpi tatsadrsam iti, kiin tu satnyan- 
ntithya-sariibaya-sadi 'aya-pratitibhyo vilakmnas citra -turagddi- 
nyayena yah, sukhi ruma asdvayam iti prailtir asti (p. 59). 

27 pratyaksam eva jtianam sa-camatkaram ndnumityddiv iti 
loka-prasiddhim avadhuydnyathd-kalpane mandbhavah, p. 65. 

28 Vidyadhara p. 94. 
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middle term ( sadhana ) does to the major term 
(< sadhya ), but are simply its suggestors (vyanjaka). 

The vibhavcts, therefore, do not constitute either 
the efficient cause ( karaka-hetu ) or the logical 
cause (jnapaJca-hetu) of rasa , as held respectively 
by Lollata and ^ankuka. Apart from technicali- 
ties, Lollatas view appears to be that the spectator 
ascribes to the well-trained actor the same mental 


state as belonged to the hero, and 


his 


appre- 


hension of this imparted feeling produces a similar 
feeling in his mind, causing delight. Sankuka thinks 
that the well-trained actor so cleverly simulates 
the action of the hero that the spectator appre- 
hends the actor to be identical with the hero, 
and infers from this illusion the actual feeling of 
the hero in his own mind, being moved by the 


extraordinary beauty of the represented action. In 
both these theories, however, the difficulty remains 
viz., that if the rasa is an objective entity, produced 
or inferred, how can it bring about a subjective 
feeling of relish in the audience in whom these 


or inferred, how can it bring about a subjective 
feeling of relish in the audience in whom these 
factors ( vibhavas etc.) are presumably absent ? If, 
on the other hand, it is supposed that the rasa 
exists in the audience also, the question still remains 
as to how the particular feeling of a particular 
hero (like Rama, who is different from or superior 
to the spectator himself) can be relished or re- 
alised as his own by the spectator ? These objec- 
tions are thus ably set forth by Bhatta Nayaka 29 , 


29 Another objector to ^ahkuka’s view appears to be 
Bhatta Tauta, whose opinions are summarised by Abhinava 
(who refers to him simply as asmad-upadhyaya ) in a passage 
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as interpreted by Abhinavagupta in his °Locana 

(pp. 67-8) : “If the rasa is perceived as belonging 

to another person, then it is a ease of tabstkya 
^ # 

i. e. one would not himself be personally affected 
by it. It is also not perceived as belonging to 
oneself out of poetry dealing with the deeds of 
heroes like Rama. If it is perceived as belong- 
ing to oneself, then the origin of rasa in self 
is admitted. But this is not reasonable, for there 
is nothing there which can operate as a vibhava 
for the audience. If it is objected that the generalis- 

m 

ed idea of the beloved (kdntdtva), which lies dormant 
and awakens in us germs of latent impressions, 
operates in the capacity of a vibhava , then how can 

ion of a deity and 
the like ? The recollection of one’s own beloved 
does not intervene in one’s consciousness. How 
can vibhdvas , like the construction of a bridge 
over the sea, which form the attributes of an 
extraordinary hero like Rama, become general- 
ised (in the mind of an individual spectator) ? One 
does not recollect only Rama’s energy, because it 
has no resemblance (to one’s own energy). The 
rasa is not perceived when one learns it from a 
verbal composition, because a man would learn 
it in the same way from the direct observation 
of a pair of lovers, If it is assume^ that rasa 
is produced, then a man would feel disinclined 

which is substantially reproduced by Hemacandra at p. 59 
under Bhat^a Tauta’s name. See also Manikyacandra p. 43 
who draws also upon Abhinava’s exposition of Tauta's 
view. 


it be applied to the descript 
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to tragedy, inasmuch as he finds only pain following 
upon the production of the pathetic mood 
(karuna)” Z(i 

Bhatta Nayaka, therefore, attempts to refute 
these earlier theories and set up a peculiar 
doctrine of aesthetic enjoyment ( bhoga ) which makes 

the relish of rasa possible. He argues (as inter- 

% 

preted by Mammafa and others) that (i) the 
rasa cannot be produced as an effect, because 
the causes (namely, the vibhaoas), being non- 
realities, connot bring about a real effect ; (ii) it can 
not be inferred, because the real character (e. g. 
Rama), not being before the audience, his feeling 
does not exist, and what does not exist cannot 
be inferred (na tattvato rdmasya smptih , anupa - 
labdhatvat). Nor is it a case of revelation ( aOhivyakti ) 
of something potentially existing (sakti-rupa) ; for 
in that case, the potential emotions, once awaken- 
ed, would occupy their field of action in diverse 
degrees, thus contradicting the nature of rasa as 

^ Util 

30 Rasoyadi par a- gat at ay a pratlyate, tarlii tatasthyam eva 
sylit. Na ca sva-gatatvena rd m ddi-ca rita may a t kavydd asau 
pratlyate. Svdtma-gatatvena ca pratltau svdtmani rasasybtpattir 
cvdbhyupagata syat, sa cdyukta, samajikam, pratyavibhava - 
tv at. Kantatvmn sadharanam vasana-vikasa-hetur vibhdva- 
ndydm prayojakam cet, dcvatd- varnanddau tad api katham ? 
Na ca sva-kanta-smaranam madhye samvedyate. Aloka- 

I 

sdmdnyamm ca rdntddlndin ye samudra-setu-bandhddayo 

vibhdvds te katham sadhdranyam bhajeyuh ? Na cdtsdhddi- 
matram smaryate, ananurxlpatvdt. Sab dad api tat-pratipattau 
na rasopa/anah, pratyaksdd iva nayaka-mithunapratipattau. 
Utpatti-pakxe ca karu nasyotpaddd duhkhitve karuna-praksdsu 

punar apravrttih syat . 
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one ; moreover, there would be the same difficulty 
as to whether the rasa is revealed in oneself 
or in another person. To slove these and 
other difficulties, Bhatta Nayaka (as interpreted 
by Abhinavagupta) maintains that the rasa is 
enjoyed in connexion with the vibhavas through 
the relation of the enjoyer (bhojaka) and 
the enjoyed ( bhojya ). This school 31 postulates 
three different functions of a word, namely, abhidha 
(already admitted by the Mlmamsakas and gram- 
marians), bhdvakaiva and bhojakatva, and thus 
ascribes to a poem a threefold potency of its own, 
namely, the powers of denotation, of generalisa- 
tion and of enjoyment. The abhidha is not merely 
the actual Denotation of a word, but is given 
an extended meaning so as to include lakqayid or 
Indication in its scope ( abhidha laksanaiva ), thus 
embracing the two functions already analysed 
by previous speculation. It is meant probably 
that the Denotation (as postulated by Bhatta 
Nayaka) also gives to the expressed sense a meta- 
phorical significance as the basis of rasa. The 
bhdvakatva (or rasa-bhavand ), which, as Abhinava- 
gupta suggests, is apparently derived from Bharata’s 
general definition of bhdva , is described as the 

O ' 

power of generalisation which makes the vibhavas 
as well as the sthayi-bhdva , sensed in their general 
character without any reference to their specific 
properties. The vibhdva, Sita, for instance, is 

31 Bhatta Nay aka’s views are set forth and criticised 
by Abh. on Bh. p. 244, °Locana p. 68, Mammata ch. iv, 
Hemacandra pp. 61 f., Govinda p. 66. 
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understood through this power not as a particular 
individual but in the general character of a woman, 
and the sthayi-bluiva (e.g. Rama’s love towards 
her) is taken as love in general without any reference 
to the agent or the object. In this way the 
audience can appropriate the vibhawas, as well as 
the sthayi-bhava, as universal. After the rasa is 



» ^ " v 

function of bhojctkcitvct, the sthdyin is enjoyed in 
this general form, accompanied by the vibhdvas, 


sensed also in a general form ; and this enjoy- 
ment is described as a process of delectation similar 


to the enlightened self-sufficient and blissful know- 
ledge, arising (in the language of the Samkhya 
philosophers, which is borrowed by these theorists) 
from the prominence of the attribute of goodness 
( saitva ) in a man, and different from what is known 
as worldly happiness, being divested of personal 
relations or interests. It is differentiated from 
the two kinds of knowledge, anubhava and smarancc ; 


and consisting of the qualities of melting, pervad- 
ing and expanding the mind, it is Compared to the 
indescribable bliss of divine contemplation ( brahmd - 
svada-sacivah). According to Bhafta Nayaka, 
therefore, the rascc consists in the sthdyi-bhdva or 


the permanent mood, experienced in a generalised 
form in poetry and drama through the powers of 
abhidhd and bhdvakatva, and enjoyed by a blissful 


process, known as bhoga, till it is raised to a state 


of pleasurable relish, which is not worldly ( alaukika ) 
but disinterested and which is akin to the philosophic 
meditation of Brahma. 
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It will be noticed that these different theories 
about rasa, though applied to drama and poetry, 


are 


y 


rally tinged with 


the 


doctrines 


of the variou 
it is clear, is 


schools of Indian philosophy. Lollata, 

ika who believes in the 


a 


Imams 


far-reaching function of the Denotation of a word 


and 


that 


pable of expressin 


other 


plied or suggested sense in the shape of the rasa. 


^ankuk 


<jm the other hand, is a Naiyayika or 


logician who would demonstrate 


of syllogistic 


He believes that 


by means 
e implied 


rasa can be reached by the logical process of 


ference fr 


the 


pressed sense, although he has 


to admit that the inferred mood is cognised differently 
from the objects of ordinary inference, being sensed 
by the spectator through the force of its exquisite 

m * 1 ri 1 ^ hat t a Nayaka we mark a further develop- 


ment. In his theory there 
from what may be called 1 


not only 
objective 


sub 


jective view of rasa, and an understanding that 


the whol 


3 phenomenon should be explained in terms 
of the spectator’s inward experience, but also the 
fact that Bhatta Nayaka in ■ his peculiar theory 

of aesthetic enjoyment ( bhoga ) is substanti- 
ally 


following 


the teachings of the Samkhya 
philosophers. We need not enter here into the 
details of Samkhya psychology or metaphysics, but 
we may indicate briefly the application of its main 

the 

The purpose 


teachings to the conception of poetry and 
artistic delight resulting from it 32 . 


32 Hiriyana, m his article on Indian Aesthetics, in the 
Proceedings and Transactions of the First Oriental Conference, 
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of evolution in Sarpkhya is the attainment of bhoga 
(experience of pleasure and pain) and apavarga 


(spiritual emancipation through right knowledge). The 
enjoyer of rasa in poetry is like the knower of 


Brahma, but the aesthetic attitude is different from 


the philosophic. The aesthetic attitude is indeed 
one of sa/nivit (or cit-svabhdvd), i.e., pure contempla- 
tion dissociated from all personal interests, and results 
in vtirdnti or composure ; but in the philosophical 
attitude there is complete detachment or aloofness 
from pleasure and pain and egoistic impulses, for 
the knower becomes impersonal by transcending his 
buddhi. This comes about through the predominance 
of the sattvika guna in both cases ; but in the spiritual 
attitude the buddhi , which contains in it vdsands 
or acquired impulses, modifying its intrinsic sattvika 
character, is purged of all its egoistic tendencies, 
and the true knower, realising the intrinsic disparate- 
ness of prakfti and purusa, transcends the empirical 
plane. Such complete detachment is not possible 
in the aesthetic attitude. The world of poetry, 
being idealised, is different from the natural world 
and does not evoke egoistic impulses ; for the objects 
contemplated in poetry have no reference to any 
one in particular but are entirely impersonal. These 
impersonalised forms, therefore, afford to the enjoyer 
of poetry escape from the ills which arise from 
personal relations, but they are the means only of 
temporary release from the natural world, for he 


Poona, vol. II, has dealt with the subject at some length. 
One may think, however, that his note that Bhatta Nayaka 
was a mlmamsaka has not been clearly made out. 
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cannot, like the ordinary man, transcend his buddhi 
altogether. The three stages in the apprecia- 
tion of poetry which lead ultimately to the aesthetic 
experience of rasa indicate that the apprehension 
of the meanings of words (abhidha) is not important 
in itself but only as a means of apprehending the 
generalised conceptions which are unrelated to any 
one in particular, the bhavakatva being the process 
of such generalising, by which the factors of 
the feelings, as well as the feeling itself, become 
impersonalised. These idealised creations of poetry 
lead to enjoyment or bhoga , which implies that the 
condition produced is one of pleasure, as distinguish- 
ed from the case of the natural attitude which is 
not always pleasurable, as well as from the spiritual 
attitude which is neither pleasurable nor painful. 

( 3 ) 

If we may judge from the somewhat elaborate 
criticism levelled against Bhatfa Nayaka’s theory, 
it seems to have produced a greater impression 
than earlier theories, and paved the way, no doubt, 
for the later theory of Abhinavagupta to whom 
belongs the credit of explaining the new aesthetic 
system of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana. 

The Dhvanikara, however, in his exposition of 
rasa-dhvani and rasa, seems to have been greatly 
influenced by the Dramaturgic Rasa school. Bharata, 
the acknowledged law-giver of this school, declared 
that the business of the drama was to evolve one 
or more of the eight rasas ; and therefore a more 
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or less elaborate psychology of human sentiments 
had been analysed in the service of the dramatic 
art even before poetic theories began to be seriously 
discussed. Bharata’ s ideas on these psychological 
processes and on rasa , which is the final internal 
experience consisting in the consciousness of a certain 
condition of the ego, were elaborated by his com- 
mentators and followers, until the Dhvanikara, follow- 
ed by Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, came 
into the field. From the earlier drama and drama- 
tic theory, the idea of rasa was naturally taken over 
to poetry and poetic theory ; and as the transition 
from the naive to the sentimental poetry was accom- 
plished, the theorists went a step further and erected 
the rasa into one of its essential foundations. Ananda- 
vardhana is quite explicit on this point when he says 
(p. 181 ) : etac ca rasddi-tatparyena kavya-nibandha- 
nam bharatdddvapi suprasiddham eva. In other 
words, what was already well established in the 
drama by Bharata and others thus found its way into 
poetry,, profoundly modifying, as it did, the entire 
conception of the kavya 33 . From his extensive literary 
and philosophical studies as well as from his 
interest in the work of Bharata and his followers, 
Abhinavagupta goes further and lays down: ndtyat 
samuday arTipdd rasah, kaoyepi natydyamdna eva 
rasaJi kavydrthah. These theorists realised that no 
system of Poetics, as no system of Dramaturgy, 

33 Rudrabhatta states (i 5) in the same way that Bharata 

0 

and others have already discussed rasa in connexion with 
the drama, while his own object is to apply it to the case 
of poetry. Cf Lindenau, Rasalchrc , p. 2. 
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can ever ignore the feelings, moods and sentiments, 
and must find an important place for rasa, the 
manifestation of which is as much the business 
cf poetry as of the drama. Gradually stress came 
to be laid on the emotional mood, as well as on the 
imaginative thought, which the poet succeeds in 
communicating to us : the outward expression, on 
which the older writers pinned their faith so much, 
being regarded only as a means of suggesting or 
pointing to the implicit significance of such a mood 
in poetry. 

The insufficiencies of the earlier theories on rasa 


are obvious and are therefore 


htly criticised by 


Abhinavagupta ; but it was a happy idea to elaborate 


the theory in such 


a 


way as not 


pply these deficiencies but also 


fit 


nly to 
well in- 


to the theory of ‘ 
by the new school 


dhvani formulated 


It is not necessary 


here 


enter into the details of the 


tor us 
theory, 
but we 


which will be treated in its proper place ; but we 
may for convenience and continuity of treatment 

indicate here generally how the idea of rasa, was 


worked 


up 


into them 


jo was 

The Dhvani school, in its 
3 of poetry, found that the 

:n may be generally distin- 


ana lysis of the 
contents of a 
guished into t> 


good poem may be generally 


two parts. The one is that which 


expressed and includes what is given in so many 
words ; the other content is not expressed but must 
be added to it by the imagination of the reader 


be added to it by the imagination of the 


or listener. The unexpressed or suggested part, 
which is distinctly linked up with the expressed 
and which is developed by a peculiar process of 
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suggestion ( vyanjana ), is taken to be the ‘soul’ or 
essence of poetry. To the grammarians and learned 
writers, it perhaps seemed paradoxical to state that 


the 


very essence of poetry was that which was not 


even expressed. 


On the other hand, some form of 


symbolical speech, in which wisdom demands that 
one should express oneself more in hints and suggest- 
ions than in actual words, was always in vogue, 
and the poets had been more or less partial to 
the method of speaking in metaphor or wrapping 
up their ideas in transparent allegory. But suggest- 
ive poetry is something different from the merely 
metaphorical, Avhich Vamana had already amply 
recognised and on which the Alamkara and the 

o • 

0 

Klti schools had put so much emphasis. The rneta- 


0 

Klti schools had put so much emphasis. The meta- 
phorical or the allegoric, however veiled it may be, is 
still in a sense expressed and must be taken as such ; 
but the suggestive is always unexpressed, and is 
therefore a source of greater charm by its capa- 
city of concealment. This unexpressed or inexpressible 
is called into being by a particular function of 


being 


suggestion, appertaining to words and their meanings, 
which this school postulates, and by which poetry 
becomes (in the language of Kant) an expression 

of the ‘aesthetic idea’ 


Now the unexpressed, through the suggestive 
power of sound or sense, may be an unexpressed 
thought or matter (vasty), or an unexpressed figure 
of speech (alamkara), but in most cases it is a 
mood or feeling (rasa) which is directly inexpressible. 
The Dhvani school, therefore, took up the moods 
and feelings as an element of the unexpressed and 
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tried to harmonise the idea of rasa with the theory of 
dhvani. It was realised that poetry was not, as 
Dandin thought, the mere clothing of agreeable 
ideas in agreeable language ; the feelings and moods 
play an important part in it. But the feelings 
and moods are in themselves inexpressible. We can 
give a name to them, but naming a mood or feeling is 
not equivalent to expressing or developing it. At 
best, therefore, we can suggest it. What the poet 
can directly express or describe are the vibhavas 
etc.; but with the help of these expressed elements 
which must be generalised and conceived, not as 
they appear in the natural (laukika) world, but 
as they may be imagined in the world of poetry, the 
poet can awaken in us, through the power of sugges- 
tion inherent in words and their meanings, a par- 
ticular alaukika condition of the soul in which the 
relish of the feeling is possible. It is true that 
the poet cannot rouse the same mood or feeling 
as, for instance, Rama, whom he describes, felt 
but he can call up a reflection of it, which is 
similar in some respects ; and the condition of the 
reader’s soul in the enjoyment of such feeling is in 
poetry and drama the relish of rasa t which can 
be brought into consciousness only by the power 
of suggestion inherent in words or ideas. 

Here comes in the new colour given to the 
.msa-theory by the exponents of the Dhvani school. 
They interpret Bharata’s central dictum to mean 
that the rasa is suggested by the union of the 
sthdyin with the vihliavas through the relation of 
the suggested {vyahgya) and the suggestor ( vyahjaka ) ; 
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the nispatti of Bharata, therefore, should mean 
abhivyakti. 

The elaboration of the msa-theory, however, 
by this school in the direct tradition of Lollata, 
$ankuka and Bhatta Nayaka, is associated by Mara* 
mata and others with the name of Abhinavagupta 34 . 
Commenting on Bhatta Nay aka’s 
points out that there is no need, as there is no 
authority for assuming the two powers of bhava- 
katva and bhoglkarana • for they are implicitly 
included iu the idea of rasa-vyanjana and its 
ultimate asvada. Bharata’s dictum kavydrthan 
hhavayantUi bhdvah implies the bhavakatva to be 
an inherent capacity of all bhavas, as the means of 
bringing into consciousness the sense of poetry, 
the term sense indicating here the prin- 
cipal sense consisting of the relish of rasa. Hence 
the sthdyin, together with the vyabhicdrin, being 
bhavas themselves, bring into existence through this 
inherent power the extraordinary relishable sense 
of poetry, cognised in a general or im personalised 

may be regarded 
as the bhdvaka or nispadaka of rasa • and this 
so-called bhavakatva , according to Abhinava, consists 
in nothing more than a suitable use of guna and 

alamkara (samucita-giindlamkaragparigrahdtmakam) 

for the ultimate purpose of awakening the rasa 
through the suggestive power of word and sense. 
Thus, partially admitting bhavana or bhavakatva 

34 There is some difference in the general theoretical 
positions of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta which will 
noticed later. 



theory, Abhinava 
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but explaining it somewhat differently, Abhinava 
turns to the other power assumed as bhoga or 
bhoglkarana by Bhatta Xayaka. He remarks that 
beyond pratlti or perception of rasa, he • is not 
aware of any other process called bhoga . If it 
is relish or enjoyment, it is already admitted as 
the essence of rasa, and nothing is gained by 
giving it a new name. Abhinava thinks that the 
bhoga supposed by Bhatta Xayaka is nothing more 
than the dsvdda or relish of rasa, based on per- 
manent moods like rati etc., and made possible 

4 

by the suggestive power of poetry. It falls naturally, 
therefore, within the domain of suggestion and 
need not be taken as a separate function ( bhogl - 
karana-vydpdras ca kavydtmaka-rasa-visayo dhvanan- 
dtmaiva). 

This pratlti of rasa, Abhinavagupta maintains, 
results from its abhivyakti or manifestation by the 
power of suggestion, and consists of a state of 
relish known as rasana, dsvdda or carvand. What 
is manifested is not the rasa itself, but its relish j 
not the mood itself but its reflection in the form 
of a subjective condition of aesthetic enjoyment 
in the reader. This taste or relish partakes, no 
doubt, of the nature of cognition ; it is neverthe- 
less different from the ordinary laukika forms of 
the process, because its means (viz., the vibhdvas) 
are not to be taken as ordinary or laukika causes 35 . 

35 This will make it clear why the rasas like karuna , 
inbhatsa and bhayanaka , which cause pity, disgust or horror, 
can be termed rasas in which enjoyment is essential. The 
relish of rasa is supposed to be an extraordinary bliss, 
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Although rasa requires these factors for its mani- 
festation and cannot exist without them, it can- 
not yet be regarded as an ordinary effect, and 
the cause -arid-effect theory is inapplicable • for in 
the transcendental sphere of poetry, it is said, 
the connexion between cause and effect gives place 
to an imaginative system of relations, which has 


dissociated from personal interests and not to be likened 
to ordinary pleasure and pain in which personal or egoistic 
impulses predominate. The mind is so entirely lost in 
its contemplation that even when the sentiment of grief 
or horror relished in such a state, pain is never felt, 
and even when felt it is a pleasurable pain. This fact is 
borne out by the common experience that when grief is 
represented on the stage, the spectator says ‘I have enjoyed 
it*. Hence ViSvanatha remarks (iii 6-7 and vrtti) that those 


very 


things which are called causes of pleasure and pain 


in the world (e. g. banishment of Slta in the forest), when 
consigned to poetry and drama, possess the right to be called, 
in consequence of their assuming such an impersonalised 
form, alaukika vibhavas etc., and from them only pleasure 
ensues, as it does from bites and the like in amorous dalliance. 
It is also maintained that tears constitute no proof that 
anything but pleasure is felt in poetry ; for the tears that 
are shed by the reader are not those of pain but those of 
sentiment. Jaganr.atha’s remarks in this connexion are 


interesting. He says (p. 26) that the shedding of tears and 
the like are due to the nature of the experience of particular 
pleasures, and not to pain. Hence in a devotee tears arise 
on listening to a description of the deity ; in this case there 
is not the slightest feeling of pain. Such is the power of 
detachment which poetry produces that even unpleasant 
things like sorrow generate dissociated pleasure, and this 
pleasant relish of impersonalised or idealised artistic creations 
should be distinguished from the ordinary experiences of life. 
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the power of stirring the reader’s soul into rasa. 
The resulting rasa cinnot be identified with the 


vibhavas . for the 


ed separately 


but the whole 


expenenc 


appears 


rasa, 


which is 
of the r 


md indivisible 


At the 


elisli nothing else but the rasa is raised 


to our consciousness. 


The writers on Poetics are 


fond of explaining this phenomenon under the ana- 
logy of a beverage which, made up of black pepper, 
candied sugar, camphor and other ingredients, gives 
us yet a taste different from that of its constitu- 
ents. The result therefore is an indissoluble unity 
of taste from which every trace of the constituent 
elements is obliterated. 

Abhinavagupta goes a step further also iu 
maintaining that the permanent mood, ( sthayin ), 
inferred from its laukika causes (e g., women, 
garden etc.) remains in the hearts of the appre- 
ciating audience in the subtle form of latent 
impressions, the idea of vasana or latent impression 
having been already admitted by the philosophers. 
On reading a poem or witnessing a drama, this 
permanent mood, remaining in the form of latent 


impression, is suggested by the depicted vibhavas 
etc., which cease to be called laukika causes but 


go by the name of vibhavas etc. in poetry and 
drama, and which are taken in their general form 
without specific connexions. The vibhavas, there- 
fore, are generalised or impersonalised in the minds 
of the reader, and do not refer to particularities, 
not through the power of bhavakatva i as supposed 
by Bhafta Nayaka, but generally through the 
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suggestive power of sound and sense and specific- 
ally through a skilful use of guna and alamkara 
in poetry, and clever representation in the drama. 

In the same way, the sthdyi-bhdva , which is the 
source of rasa 36 , is also generalised, because the 
germ of it is already existent in the reader’s 
mind in the form of latent impressions ; and this, 
together with the beauty of the generalised re- 
presentation of the vibhavas etc., removes all 
temporal and spatial limitations. The mood is 
generalised also in the sense that it refers not 

O 

to any particular reader but to readers in general, 
so that the particular individual, while relishing 
it, does not think that it is relished by him 
alone, but by all persons of poetic sensibility. This 

relish is known as rasa in poetry and drama. 

# 

To state it briefly and without any technicality, 
there is in the mind a latent impression of feel- 

36 The sthayin is so called because, in spite of its being 
transient like all feelings, its impression in the form of 
vasand or sainskdra is more or less permanent, being called 
up when the rasa is cognised. Cf Prabhd p. 61 : antahkarana- 
pravrtti-rTipasya ratydder dm-vindsatve'pi samskdrdtmand 
cirakala-sthdyitvdd ydvad-rasa-pratiti-kalam anusamdhdndc 
ca sthayitvam. But possibly it was originally called stkdyin 
because it constituted the permanent mood or sentiment in 
the composition, which nothing akin to it or opposed to it 
could overcome, but which could only be strengthened by 
other bhdvas. But the sthayin itself is not rasa j it must 
be vyakti-visista and vibhdvddi-melaka, and thus made 
carvanopayogl or relishable, Govinda p. 62. The ultimate 
relish of rasa is free from the contact of the sthayin, as it 
is of the vibhavas. 
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ings which we once went through (or which we 

acquired from previous births), and this is roused 

when we read a poem which describe similar things. 

By universal sympathy or community of feeling 

we become part and parcel of the same feeling 

and imagine ourselves in that condition. Thus the 

© 

feeling is raised to a state of relish, called rasa , 
in which lies the essence of poetic enjoyment. It 
will be noticed that these theorists presuppose latent 
impression of experience ( vasana ) and universal s} r m- 
pathy ( sadharanya or sadharamkarana). Those who 
have not experienced the feeling of love, for instance, 
and have therefore no impression of experience left 
in them, as well as those who have no sense of 
community of human feeliugs, can never relish rasa. 
The vasana, we are told, is natural ( naisargikl ) 
and may have been left in our mind through the 
satnskdra of previous births, but it may also be 
acquired by study and experience? The writers on 
Poetics, therefore, are merciless in their satire on 
dull grammarians and old Mlmamsakas, to whom such 
relish of rasa is denied, and they declare unanimously 
that the rasika alone is capable of realising the 
rasa ; for the rasa is not an objective entity which 
can reside in the hero or the actor, but a subjective 
condition realised by the reader’s own capacity of 
aesthetic enjoyment. Thus, a degree of culture, expe- 
rience and aesthetic instinct is demanded in the 
critic, the rasika or sahfdaya, in conformity with 
this subtle conception of poetry. As Abhinavagupta 
puts it, adhikarl cdtra mmala-pratibhanasali-ht'dayah, 
and describes such a sahfdaya (°Locana p. 11) as 

22 
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ye sum kavydniidllanabhyasa-vasad oisadibhute 

mano-mukure varnamya-tanmaylbhavarayogyata 
le ht'daya-samvadabhajah sahfdaydh. 

It may be pointed out here that this subtle 
conception of rasa makes it difficult to express the 
notion properly in Western critical terminology. 
The word has been translated etymologically by 
the terms ‘flavour’, ‘relish’, ‘gustation’, ‘taste’, 
‘Geschmack’ or ‘saveur’ ; but none of these renderings 
seems to be adequate. The simpler word ‘mood’, 
or the term ‘Stimmung’ used by Jacobi may be 
the nearest approach to it, but the concept has hardly 
any analogy in European critical theories. Most 
of the terms employed have association of subtle 
meanings of their own, and are therefore not strictly 
applicable. For instance, the word ‘taste’ or ‘relish’ 
though literally correct, must not be understood 
to imply aesthetic judgment, ‘good or bad taste’, 
but must be taken to indicate an idea similar to 
what we mean when we speak of tasting food. At 
the same time, this realistic description must not 
lead us to drag it down to the level of a bodily 
pleasure ; for this artistic pleasure is given as almost 
equivalent to the philosophic bliss, known as 
dnanda, being lifted above worldly joy. 

This peculiar condition of the mind, the rasa, 
is realised, according to Abhinavagupta, through 
the characteristic function of vyanjana or suggestion 
inherent in word and sense. The idea is elaborated 
by later theorists who take pains to shew that it 
does not not come under the province of Denotation 
(abhklha), nor of Import ( idtyarya ), nor of Indication 
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(i laksand ), nor of Perception (pratyaksa), nor of 
Inference ( anumdna ), nor of Reminiscence ( smarana ), 
which means of knowledge are admitted by philo- 
sophers and grammarians. Into these technicalities 
which properly come under the discussion of the 
vyanjand-vftti, we need not enter ; but it may 
be noted here that Abhinava describes this abhivyakti , 
which is taken as synonymous with carvand , as 
vitavighna-pratUi or realisation freed from obstacles. 
Jagannatha and the author of the °Prabhd commen- 
tary on Kavya-pradipa describe vyakti as bhagnd- 
varand tit. Both these terms constitute a link 

m 

connecting the present theory with the teachings 
of the Vedanta. The dismissal of the avidyd and 
the elimination of kama and karman (interest and 
activity) lead us to a point of detachment where 
we realise the intrinsic identity of self with Brahma 
and apprehend the bliss or dnanda resulting from 
such a realisation. The idea of Vedantin’s moksa , 
which consists of a condition, not to be^ produced 
but to be made manifest by the removal enveloping 
obstacles, finds an analogy in the idea of the mani- 
festation of rasa , implied in its abhivyakti, which 
consists not in the expression of anything new but 
in the revealing of something already existing. The 
brahmdsvada is likened to the rasdsnada because 
in both cases the intimate realisation comes after the 


limitations of the ego-centric attitude are transcended, 
and all separate existence is merged in the unity or 
harmony realised. This happens in the case of rasdsvada 


when the poetic sentiment, which remains in his heart 


in the form of latent impression, is made to shine forth, 
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and the spectator 


mind 


purged of all egoistic 


impulses by the force of the idealised or generalised 
creations of poetry, consisting of the vibhavas etc., 
which are therefore termed vighndpasdrakas or 


removers of obstacles 


It is therefore a laukika 


being unlike the taste of interested worldly happiness 
and being incompassable by the ordinary processes 
of knowledge. Its essence consists in its relish or 


taste, asvada, carvanti, or rasand ; but it is a relish 
io which the rasa alone, apart from its constituent 
elements, is raised to consciousness. It is therefore 
described as a relish in which the contemplation of 
anything else but rasa is lost (vigalita-vedydntara), 
or which is free from the contact of aught else 
perceived ( vedydntara-sparsa-sunya ), like the state 
of mind lost in the philosophic contemplation of 
Brahma. It is not capable of proof or designation 
and cannot be made known, because its perception 
is inseparable from its existence ; or, in other words, 
it is identical with the knowledge of itself. The 
only proof of its existence is its relish itself by the 
sahfdaya or the man of taste (sakala-sahf’daya- 
hj'd aya-samvedana-sdksika) : and the salirdaya, to 
whom alone this bliss is vouchsafed, is like the 
yogin or devotee who deserves this preference through 
his accumulated merits (puny av ant ah praminvanti 
yogivad rasa-santatim) 3 7 . 
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This, in its genera] outlines, is the rasa-theory 
as finally fixed by the Dhvani school ; and all 
later writers, from Dhananjaya to Jagannatha, accept, 
more or less, this new interpretation and attempt to 
work it out in detail. Even Mahimabhatta, who tried 
to demolish the dhvani-theory, acknowledges the im- 
portance of rasa and declares that on this point 
there is no difference of opinion between himself 38 
and the Dhvanikara, the only difference existing 
with regard to the function par excellence which 
manifests the rasa. Thus an endeavour was made 
by the dAflam-theorists not only to explain the 
concept of rasa in terms of inward experience, 

but also to absorb this idea of aesthetic delecta- 

% 

tion into the new theory of dhvani , and make 
it applicable to poetry as well as to the drama ; 
and the Rasa school, properly so called, began 
to merge from this time onwards into the dominant 
Dhvani school, to the consideration of which we 

away from the common world and offering him another in 
its place. This is an attitude of pure pleasure, of disinterest- 
ed contemplation ( samvit ), but not of true enlightenment 
which comes to the knower who, no longer on the empirical 
plane, transcends completely the sphere of pleasure as well 
as of pain. The attitude is variously termed camatkara- 
nirvesa (awakening of poetic charm), rasana (relish), asvada 
(taste), bhoga (fruition), samapatti (accomplishment), laya 
(fusion) and visranti (repose), which terms indicate the 
philosophical colouring given to the doctrine. For the idea 
of camatkara involved in rasa, see my introd. to Vakrokti- 
jvuita p. 26, fn 28 and below under Jagannatha (ch. vii). 

38 kavyasyatmani sangini ( angini ?) rasadi-rnpe na 
kasyacid vimatih , p. 2t. 
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now turn, leaving the treatment of the later 
development of the msa-theory to a subsequent 

I ^ 

chapter. 



V. THE DHYANIKARA & ANANDAVARDHANA 

( The Dhvani System ) 

The origin of the Dhvani school, like that of 
other schools of Poetics, is lost in obscurity ; 
but the first clear formulation of its theory of 
dhvani as a whole is to be found in the memorial 
verses of the Dhvanikara, whose date is unknown 
but who could not have been very far removed from 
the time of his commentator Anandavardhana . 1 It 
is possible, however, that the Dhvanikara him- 
self is following a much older tradition. The fact 
that he shows himself conversant with some theory 
of rasa, alcmkara and riti need not be cited to 
the credit or discredit of this conjecture ; for these 

i See Vol. I pp. 1 14-15. Kane ( HAL pp. Ix-lxi) sets 
forth ably, if not convincingly, Sovani’s hypothesis (see Vol. 

I, p. in) that the name of the Dhvanikara was Sahrdaya. 
Kane, however, modifies the view by suggesting that “it was 
due to the profuse use of the word sahrdaya in the Dhvanyd- 
loka and to making sahrdaya the final court of appeal in 
all matters of taste that the founder of the dhvani-the ory 
earned the epithet of sahrdaya par excellence ” (p. lxiv). 
Kane also hazards the conjecture that Anandavardhana 
was possibly a pupil of the Dhvanikara, or one closely 
associated with him j and this will, he thinks, explain 
the confusion of authorship. I am afraid that the passages 
that Kane cites in support of these conjectures are hardly 
decisive, and the question must still be regarded as an 
open one. 
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systems themselves cannot be traced back to any 
definite period of time, and there is also no con- 
clusive evidence that the Dhvanikara was aware 
of the particular views of Bharata, Bhamaha or 
Dan.din, with whom we begin the historic period 
of growth of these systems. But the very first 
line of the first verse of the Dhvanydloka itself 

that dhvani is the essence 

I 

of poetry was traditionally maintained by earlier 
thinkers ( kavyasydtma dhvanir iti budhair yah 
samavnnata-purvaK) . Accepting this statement of 
the Dhvanikara, it is difficult, however, to explain 
why the dAram-theory did not in the least, as 
the rasa-theory did to a certain extent, influence 
such early writers on Poetics as Bhamaha, Dandin 
or Vamana. It is easy to maintain, on the other 
hand, that the vyanjana as a function must have 
been evolved by the school which set up a theory 
of vyahgya artha or dhvani, as this function is not 
traceable in philosophers or philosophical grammarians 
before the time of Anandavardhana. Bhamaha 2 , 
Vamana (iv. 3. 8) and other early theorists discuss or 
show themselves cognisant of such a ‘suggested sense’ 
in general ; but they never use the terms vyanjana, or 
vyahgya artha or dhvani, as they probably would have 
done if it had been so universally known or accepted as 
the Dhvanikara’s statement would apparently imply. 
But this non-recognition by other schools need not 
be taken as a serious argument, as it admits of several 
reasonable explanations. It is well known that the 
philosophers refuse to recognise the vyanjana as 

2 See above Ch. ii, pp. 66-67. 


states that the theory 
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a vydpdra sui generis 3 , and even after it was put 
forward by the Alamkarikas, they would explain 
it by another recognised function as anyatlia-siddha ; 
it is not surprising, therefore, that orthodox gramm- 
arians or philosophers should entirely ignore it. The 
absence of any direct reference to dhvani in early 

be explained by the not 


writers on Poetics 


mav 

V 


margin between him and his 


unlikely supposition that probably the Dhvanikara 
himself, who summed up and uttered the theory 
in a definite form, was contemporaneous with these 
writers, as we cannot put him much later if wo are 
to leave sufficient 
commentator, as well as make room for inter- 
mediate scholastic activity evidenced by the recapitula- 
tion-stanzas cited by Anandavardhana in his VfUi^. 
Even leaving aside this conjecture, the cases of 
such non-recognition are actually explained by the 
Dhvanikara himself, in the verse we have already 
cited, as constituting really cases of /^^-recognition ; 


for he seems to indicate that these early writers were 
cognisant of dhvani , but not having understood its 
nature they naively and uncritically looked at it 
from other points of view, some comprehending it 


in other elements of 


poetry, some thinking it in- 


comprehensible, and others (like the poet Manoratha 
cited by Anandavardhana) going to the extreme 


On 


of the 


of denying its existence altogether, 
objects of the Dhvanikara in this statement was, 
no doubt, to indicate that he was not putting forward 


3 See Jacobi in ZDMG, lvi, 1902, p. 397 fn 2, and 
p. 398 fn 1. 

4 See Vol. I. p. 114, and BtiOS, l, 4, 1920, pp. 7-8. 

23 
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something entirely new, and to find an authority 
lor his procedure in the implied attitude (real or 
imaginary) of certain older writers ; but, apart from 
this, it is clear that although there is nothing explicit 
in the older writers, one can never affirm that some 
kind of ‘suggested sense’ was not known to them. 

It would be extraordinary indeed that a work 
like Dhvanikara’s could have sprung into exist- 
ence without having had a previous history, 
although such earlier forms of the theory as might 
have enabled us to trace directly its origin and 
growth were either not committed to writing or 
had disappeared in course of time ; for at its first 
appearance as we have it in these karikas, we find the 
theory in a relatively complete shape, the outlines of 
which, definitely settled, may require considerable 
filling up but no important or substantial modifi- 
cation. This is probably implied by Abhinavagupta’s 
gloss on the word parampara in Anandavardhana’s 
explanation of the phrase samamnata-purvah used by 
the Dhvanikara with reference to the 'previous exist- 
ence of the theory. Abhinava explains (p. 3) that the 
theory was stated in unbroken tradition by previous 
thinkers without its being discussed in particular 
books (avicchii i ne na pravahena tair etad uktctm , vindpi 
vmsta-pustakesu vivecanat). It is true that Mukula 
refers (p. 21) to a theory of dhvani being newly des- 
cribed by some men of taste (. mhfdayair 5 nutana- 

5 The word sahrdaya here cannot be taken, as Kane 
( HAL p. lxi) takes it here as elsewhere, as a proper name 
referring to the Dhvanikara; nor is it to be taken as a title 
of the propounder of the dhvani- theory. As in most of the 
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taydpavarnitasya) as something not comprehensible 

by the recognised function of laksam, and does not 
discuss it for its over-subtelty ( etac ca vidvadbhih 
hudgrtyaya buddhya nirupanlyam...ityalam atipra- 
sangena) ; but he may in this passage be directly 
referring to the Dhvanikara, who for the first time 
probably summed up in his memorial verses the 
floating traditions, or to Anandavardhana to whom 
belonged the credit of fixing the theory into a new 
and complete shape. 

This conjecture about the traditional existence 
of the dhvani - theory in some form or other even 
before the Dhvanikara receives support from the 
fact that the theory in its essence derived its in- 
spiration from the works of the early grammarians 
and their semi-philosophical speculations on speech. 
Originating as a theory of expression, the theory 
of vyanjand, no doubt, received no recognition from 
orthodox grammarians, but not choosing to appear 
as an entirely novel theory, it sought the protec- 
tion of the grammarian’s authority by pretending 
that it was founded on the analogy of their ancient 
spAota-theory. We have already noted 0 the great 
influence of the older science of grammar on poetics, 
and Anandavardhana himself is careful in noting 

places that Kane cites, it refers in general to the critics 
or men of taste who established the new theory, or in 
particular to the Dhvanikara or Anandavardhana, and there 
is no need to go beyond this ordinary meaning of the term 
in Alamkara literature. Possibly the reference is directly 
to Anandavardhana who was a contemporary of Mukula’s 
father Kallata (see Vol. I p. 76). 

6 See Vol. I, pp. 10-11. 
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that the system demonstrated by him is built on 
the system of the grammarians, who were the earliest 
theorists to apply the term clhvani to the spoken 
letter which reveals the sphota 7 . Abhinavagupta, 
commenting on this passage, perhaps goes too far 
in following up, after the authority of the Vahja- 
padlya , all the details of the sphota-theory, but there 
is hardly any doubt that the writers on Poetics had 
this theory before them when they elaborated 
their own system of dhvani. The sphota , which 
has been likened to the neo-platonic logos , is often 
translated by the terms ‘expression’, ‘notion’, ‘con- 
cept’ or ‘idea’; but none of these terms brings out 
its essential nature. Some philosophers propounded 
and the grammarians took it for granted that a 
word has intrinsically a word- prototype correspond- 
ing to it. The sphota is not exactly this word- 
prototype, but it may be explained as the sound 
of a word as a whole, and as conveying a meaning 
apart from its component letters (varnas). The 
sphota does not contain exactly the sounds of the 

7 prathame hi vidvumso vaiyakaranti h , vytikarana- 
mTilatvtit sarva vidyanani. Te ca srTtyamanc*u varnesu dlivanir 
iti vytiharanti. T a thaivdnya is tan-matdnustiribhih sTiribhih 
ktivya-ta ttvd rth a- dark ibh ir vticya vticaka-sammisrah sab ddt inti 
ktivyam iti vyapadesyo vyafi.jakatva-stimytid dhvanir iiyuktah 
(pp. 47 : 8). See °Locana on this. Cf also : pariniscita- 
nirapabhramsa-sabda-brahinantim vipascittim matam tisrityaiva 
pravrtto'yam dhvani-vy avahtira iti taili saha kirn virodiid- 
virodhau cintyete (p. 199). In this last passage, the reference is 
not to Vedanta, as some would think, but to the grammatico- 
philosophical theory of sabda-brahma. See Jacobi’s note 
on this passage in ZDMG , Ivii, 1903, p. 56 fn 1. 
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word in the order peoaliar to the letters, but the 
sounds or something corresponding to them are 
blended indistinguishably into a uniform whole. 
When a word is pronounced, its individual sounds 
become reflected in some degree in the order of 

o 

the sphota in which the particular sounds are compri- 
sed ; and as soon as the last sound dies away, the 
sphota, in which the idea corresponding to all these 
sounds is comprised, becomes manifest and raises to 
our consciousness the idea thus associated. The 
sounds of a word as a whole, therefore, and apart 
from those of the constituent letters, reveal the 
sphota. 

Taking their cue from this somewhat mystical 
conception, the Alamkarikas developed the idea of 
dhvani by analogy. The several expressed parts 
of a poem, they held, reveal the unexpressed 
deeper sense, which is something singular and 
different from the denotative and indicative elements 
both in order and in essence, and which is termed 
the dhvani (lit. ‘sound’, ‘echo’, ‘tone’) or vyahgya 
art ha (suggested sense) in poetry. The word dhvani 
itself, as Anandavardhana pointed out, is some- 
times used by the grammarians for the word or 
letters which reveal the sphota. Mammata’s remarks 
in this connexion are pertinent. In his vi'tti on 
the definition given by him of dhvani (i 4), he 
says that the dhvani is, according to the gram- 
marians. that word which reveals the all-important 
sphota , inasmuch as through it arises the knowledge 
of the word’s meaning. Others, by which he signi- 
fies the writers on the dhvani- theory in Poetics, 
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carry this doctrine of the grammarians a step farther 
and apply the term dhvani to the meaning, 
as well as to the word which is capable of suggest- 
ing a meaning superseding the one which is directly 

expressed. Intrinsically the two theories have scarcely 
any mutual connexion ; but what the Alamkarikas 
really wanted was an authority for their assump- 
tion of the power of vyanjana , which the great 
grammarians did not acknowledge. The sphota - 
theory of the grammarians, however, presupposed 
something similar, for the varnas of a word reveal, 
as it were, the ideal word. Hence it afforded 
an analogy which could at least boast of 
the authority of the Vaiyaknranas, the prathame 
vidvamsah, and which could therefore be seized upon 
by the Alamkarikas as the foundation of their own 

* i_ 

theory of suggestion. It may also be pointed out 
that the sense of ‘manifestation’ which exists in 
the vyanjana is an idea which, we have already 
noted 8 , is not unfamiliar to Indian philosophical 
speculation. The vyanjana does not consist in the 
utterance of something new, but in the manifestation 
of something already existing ; it is, to use a 
familiar illustration from Indian philosophical 
systems, like the revealing of the already existing 
jar by the lamp. Although the general concept 
of dhvani connects itself with such half-mystical 
currents of thought, Anandavardhana yet takes 

care to point out (pp. 232-4) that this dhvani is not, 

as often supposed, something mystical but something 

% 

that can be properly defined and grasped ; and he has 


8 See Vol. I p. 12. 
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no sympathy with those schools which would dismiss 
it, as Kapila has dismissed the sphota from the 
philosophical realm, on the ground that it is some- 
thing inexplicable ( anakhyeya ). 

Although it accepted, with some modifications, 
the grammarian’s analysis of the nature and function 
of speech as well as based its theory of dhvani 
on the analogy of the theory of sphota , the school 
really started independently with a distinct theory 
of expression of its own, which demonstrated a 
function of vyaujana and vyahyydrtha untraceable in 
earlier speculative literature. But the influence of 
of other schools of Poetics on the composite work 
of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana cannot be 
ignored. The latter, if not the former, appears to 
be perfectly familiar with the views of Bharata, 
Bhamaha, Udbhafa and Vamana, most of whom are 
cited directly by name ; but even the Dhvanikara must 
have known the theories of the Rasa, Alamkara and 
Rlti schools in some form or other. For, the 
Dhvanydloka has two professed objects in view, viz., 
(1) the establishment of the theory of dhvani and 
demonstration that this idea cannot be compre- 
hended by the theories of earlier or contempora- 
neous schools of Poetics, and (2) an examination 
of the existing ideas of rasa , alamkara , rlti, guna and 
dosa with a view to correlate them with the idea 
of 0 thvani, and thus by synthesis to evolve a 
complete and systematic scheme of Poetics. It 
succeeded so far in realising both these objects that 
not only was the concept of dhvani accepted im- 
plicitly by almost all later writers, but the sys- 
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toms, which emerged after Anandavardhana and 
of which Mammata mav be taken as the first and 

• W 

foremost representative, cannot be regarded strictly 
as independent schools, nor can they be affiliated 
readily and entirely with the older Rasa, Alam- 
kara or Rlti schools. They constitute in substance 
a new aesthetic scheme in which the ideas of all 
these schools are worked and harmonised into a 
comprehensive doctrine, the outlines of this new adjust- 
ment being first clearly marked and the foundations 
firmly laid by Anandavardhana. 

Starting as a theory of expression, the Dhvani 
school concerns itself, first of all, with the 
grammatico-philosophical problem about the function 
of words and their meaning, or in other words, 
about the relation of a word to that which is 
expressed by it. The grammarians, logicians and 
the Mimamsakas had already laid down that the 
primary or intrinsic meaning (mukhya or sakya art ha) 
of a word is abhidha , generally translated by the 
term Denotation, which gives it its peculiar signi- 
ficance. Thus, the concept of the cow is given 
by the word ‘cow’ by its power of Denotation. 
It has been defined as that power of a word which 
conveys to the understanding the meaning attached 
to it by convention, without the intervention of 
any other power. This convention ( samketa ) con- 
sists in a particular word conveying a particular 
meaning ( asmdc chabdad ay am artho boddhavya 
itydhdrah sakti-grahakah samayah), which is com- 
prehended by observing what takes place in the 
world (yyavahdra). We need not concern ourselves 
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with the question whether this sakti is Uvarecchd 
or icchd-mdtra (divine or human will) ; but there 
are several theories as to where this convention is 
to be understood, held respectively by the gram- 
marians, logicians, Saugatas and Mimamsakas. The 

7 o 7 • 

writers on Poetics maintain, after the grammari- 
ans 9 , that it has reference either to genus (jati ), 
individual ( dravya ), quality [guna) or action (kriyd). 

When this abhidha or the primary meaning of 
a word is incompatible, another power called laksand 
or Indication (i. e. transference of sense) is com- 
municated, whereby another meaning connected 
therewith is apprehended, either through usage 
( rudhi ) or from some special motive ( prayojana ). Thus 
one can say ‘the country rejoices, but since the 
country itself cannot rejoice, it is indicated that 
the people of the country rejoice. This power really 
belongs to the sense ( artlia-vydpara ), as later 
analysis points out, but it is attributed to words 
and is thus an dropita-sabdamyapara . That is to 
say (as other writers explain it) we have first sabda 
or the word, then its vdeyartha or direct denoted 
meaning, after which or in connexion with which 
comes the laksydrtha or indicated meaning through 
the power of Indication. It is thus sdntara (and 
not nirantara like abhidha), having the vdeyartha 
coming in between : for the laksand is resorted to when 

o • • 

the primary sense is incompatible ( badhita ) and is so 

9 Both Mukula and Mammata (Sabda-vyapU ra°, p. 2) 
point out that this view of the Alamkarikas is based on the 
dictum catmtayl ’sab dan am, pravrttih, occurring in the 
Mahabhasya (ed. Kiclhorn p. 19, I. 20). 

24 
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far artha-nistha as based on the expressed sense 10 . 
H ence the three essential requisites of the laksana are 
the incompatibility (or exhaustion) of the primary 
sense, the connexion of the indicated sense with 
the primary sense, and the reason or motive ( prayo - 
jatici ) for resorting to it. As the Denotation is 

dependent on worldly convention ( vyavahdrika 

$ 

samketa), so is the Indication (as Mammata points 
out) upon the special convention based on these 
three requisites ; and as there can hardly be any indi- 
cated or transferred sense without the primary sense, 
the Indication is sometimes called the tail, as it 
were, of Denotation {abhidha-piiccliabhuta) . In fact, 
writers like Bhatfa Nayaka, as we have seen 11 , 
would include laksana under abhidha , of which it 
is supposed to be an extension. 

The laksana being thus of a derivative nature, 
its relations to abhidha have been summarised 
differently in different works. The Nydya-sutra 
gives an exhaustive list of the relations on account 

of which a word is used in a secondary or transferr- 

% 

ed sense for another (11. 2 . G 3 ), corresponding to 
the laksana of the Alamkarikas ; but Mukula quotes 
the authority of Bhartrmitra 1 2 who summarises 

10 sakya-vyavahita-laksydrtha-visayatvdc chabde aropita 
cva sa vyaparah , vastuto' rtha-nixljia evd ty art Italy tad uktam — 
*sd ntardrtha-nidhald iti , °Pradipa, ed. N. S. P, 1912, p. 27. 

11 See above Ch. IV p. 155. 

12 Abhidhd-vrtti-mdtrka p. 17. The verse is also quoted 

anonymously in Mammata’s tiabda-vyapara 0 p. 8, in Kama- 
dhcnu p. 133 and in many other works. Abhinavagupta 
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them in a verse into five categories, viz. samlandha 
(connexion), sadrsya (similarity), samavdya (in- 
herence), vaiparltya (contrariety) and kriya-yoga 
(association through action). ‘The fat Devadatta 
does not eat in the daytime’ (pi no devadatto diva 


na 



( 


the lad is a lion’ 




< 


t 


the herd-station on the Ganges’ (g ail gay dm ghosah) ; 
this fool is a Brhaspati’ (hrhaspafir ay am raurkhah) 


‘in the great war thou art 


and 

( maliati samare iatrughnas 

respective instances of the usage. 


a 


^atrughna’ 



are driven as 


We need not 


further dilate upon these niceties of analysis, nor 

enter into the elaborate classifications of laksand, 

here that the laksand or transferred 

• • 

ires like metaphor 


may 


the root of fig 


expression lies at 
and of metaphorical mode generally, which consist in 


fancied transfer! 


of the qualities or action of 


one object to another. It has been pointed out that the 
transferred expression, resolving into the metaphori- 
cal, is the source of a particular beauty, because 
the special motive (pray oj ana) with which the poet 
chooses the transferred expression becomes realised 


along with 


it, without bein 


ctly or at all 


expressed. When we say, for instance, ‘youth is 
the springtime of life’, we mean to imply at once, 


without 


directly expres 
or enjoyments of sprin 


it, the beauty, vigour 


The 


prayoj ana or 


motive, though unexpressed, is yet apprehended. 
This is supposed to be one of the reasons, as we shall 
see, why we should admit, besides Denotation and 


(° Locana p. 56) alludes to it, and discusses these five 


categories. 
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Indication, a third function of vyanjana or sugges- 
tion, by which something not expressed is revealed. 

But there is a limited class of writers who postu- 
late another function, called tatparya or Purport, 
which leads us to apprehend the connexion among 
the meanings of the constituent words in the form 


the 


whole 


of the import of 
function conveys the connected 


sentence 


meaning 


This 
of the 


several words and therefore differs from abhidha and 
laksana which convey the meaning of a particular 
word, the tatparydrtha being manifested, not by word, 
but by a whole sentence, and therefore remaining 
distinct from the meanings denoted or indicated by in- 
dividual words. The words have, according to this view, 
the power of denoting or indicating things and not 


the connexion (anvaya) among things, which is known 

/ import of words as such, but from 

their relations of compatibility (yogyatd), proximity 
(. sannidhi ) and expectancy (ahanksa). When the 


anvaya 


is thus known, a special 
sense arises which is called tatparya. Mammata 


explains 



Vftti) 


of 


nvaya-vadins, as they are called, thus 


AbhihitH- 

! ‘‘When 


the 


meanings 


of th e 


plained, are connected 


ords, to be hereafter 
accordance with expec- 


tancy, compatibility and proximity, another sense 
arises, called purport, which has a distinct form and 
which, though not constituting the sense of words 


13 


aka nksa -yogyata-sannidhi-vamd 


vaksyamana-sva- 


rupanum paddrthdnam samanvaye t at p ary art ho vikeza-vapur 

a-paddrtho'pi vakydrthah sainullasatUyabhihitdnvaya-vadindm 

matam. 
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is yet the sense of the sentence — this is the view 
of the Abhihit&nvaya-vadins”. The theory of this 
school is rejected by another school of Mlmamsakas, 
called the Anvita.bhidh5na-va.dins, who deny the 
necessity of postulating a special function like 
tdtparya\ for they hold that words have a power 
to denote not only things but also their purport 
or connexion along with them. To put it in another 
way, words do not express their sense generally 
but connectedly. In ordinary life, for instance, we 
first understand meanings from sentences, and words 
convey ideas not absolutely but relatively, i.e., as 
having a connexion with another. Mutatis mutandis, 
the theory would remind one of Berkeley's denial of 
abstract ideas. 

The formulators of the dhvani-thQovy do not 
enter into these minute discussions but appear to 
recognise them implicitly, although most writers 
from the time of Mammata (who deals with these 
questions in his Kdvya-pralcasa as well as separately in 
his feabdavyapara-paricaya) start with a preliminary 
analysis of word-function, and some later works like 
Appayya's V rtti-varttika are devoted specially to 
the subject. All writers from Anandavardhana’s time 


accept as a rule the abhidha and laksana, but they 
are not unanimous with regard to the tatparya as 
a separate function, which they take as included 
in the vyanjand vrtti, this being the third and 


and most 


portant function 


Dhvani school as the theoretical 


the third and 


established by the 


foundation of 

dhvani or the ‘suggested sense’ in poetry. The 
vyanjand or power of suggestion is generally defined 
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as that function of a word or its sense by which a 
further meaning comes into being, when the other 

© O' 

functions, viz., abhiclha. and laksand, are exhausted 
in their scope. Ideas or notions are what are conveyed 
by words through their powers of Denotation and 
Indication ; these, put together in a sentence, con- 
vey a complete thought through the supposed power 
of the sentence, styled Purport. Now, another power is 
postulated by which a deeper sense, the vyahgya 
artha , is revealed, consequent upon but distinct 
from the simple thought 14 . All good poetry, called 
par excellence dhvani-Jcavya 15 , must have such a 
sense implicit in it, a sense which can only be real- 
ised by the vyanjand-vrtti or power of suggestion 
postulated by this school. 

Now the question has been hotly discussed as 
to whether it is necessary to postulate this sepa- 
rate function of vyanjand , or whether it may not 

■ 1 mm — * * * — — ‘ J - — 

14 A word (or its sense), in virtue of these three powers 
is called respectively the expressive ( vdcaka ), the indicative 
( lak^aka ) and the suggestive (■ vyaTijaka ), and the sense which 
arises is termed respectively an expressed ( vdcya ), indicated 
(laksya) and suggested (vyangya) sense. 

15 The word dhvani (lit. ‘echo’ or ‘tone’) is used almost 
synonymously (cf Hemacandra p. 26) with the word vyangy- 
drtha (suggested sense), and sometimes wrongly as co-extens- 
ive with vyanfand, which term properly designates 
the process manifesting it. The dhvani-kdvya is so-called 
because the vyahgydrtha, which predominates in it over 
the vdcytirtha , is ‘echoed’ par excellence in this class of poetry. 
Visvanatha (p. 198) explains the term etymologically thus : 
vacydd adhika-camalkdrini vyahgydrlhe dhvanyate' sminn 
iti vyutpattyd dhvanir ndmbttama-kdvy am . 
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be comprehended in other recognised functions like 
abhidka or lahsana, and in other intellectual pro- 
cesses like anumana or inference. Jayaratha cites 
(p.9) a verse which enumerates twelve different ways 
in which the problem of Suggestion may be and 
perhaps was explained away ; but broadly speaking, 
we need notice, as Anandavardhana and his followers 
have done, only the principal attempted explana- 
tions. The first verse of the Dhvanydloka summ- 
arises these antagonistic views into three groups. 
One sceptical school entirely denies the suggested 
sense in poetry. A second school, which is agnostic 
in this respect, lipids that it is beyond the province of 
words ( kecid vcicam at kit am avisaye tattvam ucus tadl - 
yam), and can only be perceived by a man of refined 
discernment (sa/i fdaya -h r daya-samvedyam, Ananda 
p.10). A third school would try to trace it back 
to the recognised functions like abhidka, laksand 
and tatparya, or to some such means of knowledge 
as anumana or syllogistic reasoning. These three 
schools naturally divide themselves into two distinct 
standpoints : the one absolutely denies or ignores 
the concept of dkvani and thus does away with the 
necessity of vyanjand ; the other, admitting the dkvani, 
attempts to explain away the necessity of vyanjand 
as being sufficiently accounted for by the ordinary 
recognised functions. 

Against the attack of the systems which deny 
the existence of the suggested sense, the old argument 
that nothing can be denied which is not apprehend- 
ed is applied ; but apart from such purely scholastic 
objections, the real grounds for postulating the 
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suggested sense are, the consideration in the first 
place, that being a profound verity, it can positively 
be established by an examination of aesthetic facts as 
well as facts of experience ; and in the second place, 
that, there are some elements of poetry (e. g. the rasa ) 
which cannot be satisfactorily explained asr evealed by 
abhidha , laksana, anumana or similar other means. 

This brings us to the consideration of the views 

of those who accept the concept of vyahgya artha 

but dispense with the necessity of such a‘ separate 

and unauthorised vptti as vyaujand, and regard 

it as included in other functions of sound and 

sense. Some Mimainsakas hold, for instance, that 

# 

the so called suggested sense is conveyed by the 
abhidha-vrtti or the denotative power of a word. 
In this connexion, the dlrgha-vyapara-vadins 16 are 
said to have maintained that as a single arrow, 
discharged by a strong man, destroys by a single 
movement, called velocity, the armour of the enemy, 
pierces through his body and takes away his life, 
so a single word, used by a good poet, brings before 
us by a single power, called abhidha, the sense of 

16 Trivedl, in his notes to Ekuvall p. 370, attributes 
this opinion to Lollata, which we followed in our footnote 
2, p. 39, Vol. I. Sovani doubts if this view is ascribed to 
Lollata by any standard Sanskrit writer. This view is 
no doubt criticised by Mammata (p. 225), Mahimabhatta 
(p. 27), Vidyadhara (p. 43) and others, but nowhere Lollata 
is mentioned by name. Jhalaklkara and Durgaprasada, as 
Sovani points out, wrongly calls the adherents of this view 
bhattamatbpajivinah , but possibly they take their cue from 
Govinda’s mistaken remark to the same effect in his Kavya- 
pradipa, ed. N.S.P. 1912, p.149. 
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the word, teaches us its logical connexion {anvaya) 
and makes us apprehend the suggested sense. The 
substance of this graphic description appears to be 
that such is the more and more expanding function 
of abhidha that it is not to be measured in the 
balance and confined to the single business of 
making us understand the samketita artha , but it 


petent to express 


pprehend 


ed after 


heard 


But it is urged in reply 


that the abhidhct has not the 
the perception of a matter ( vastu ) 


power to give 


us 


an imaginative 
fact ( dlamkard ) or an emotional mood {rasa), because 
it ceases, in the orthodox opinion, after conveying 
the conventional (i. e. literal) sense, and the rasa 
etc. are not matters of mere convention. Nor is 
the denoting, for instance, of component vibhdvas, 

rasa, a denotation of the 


whieh give rise to the 
rasa itself; for it is acknowledged that the rasa 


realised by 


thereof but partakes 


of the nature of a self-manifested joy, which can 
at most be suggested. These facts cannot be satis- 
factorily explained unless we assume with the 
dirgha-v ydpdra-vadins an all-comprehensive power for 
the abhidha , for which there is hardly any authority. 
Moreover, if we assign such extensive powers to 
Denotation, why even admit the power of Indication, 


since the sense 


yed 



the latter 


might be 


understood from the Denotation itself ? 

Admitting the denoted sense, therefore, strictly 
as that conveyed by convention, it cannot be said 
to be manifold, for it exhausts itself after conveying 
the particular conventional concept j the suggested 
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sense, on the other hand, becomes varied in accordance 
with the diversity of the occasion, the speaker and 
similar other factors. The denoted meaning is shown 

o 

to differ from the suggested (1) in point of form , 
for the suggested sense may sometimes be quite the 
opposite of the negative or positive (as the case 
may be) expressed sense, (2) in point of location , 
for the expressed sense resides in words alone, while 
the suggested sense may be found in the words, 
in their position, in their denoted meaning itself, 
in the affixes or suffixes, in the arrangement of 
letters and so forth, (3) in its e ffect, for the denoted 
sense brings a mere cognition, the suggested a 
surprise, (4) according to the nature of the speaker, 
the addressee, or the pereeiver. The attempt to 
maintain that the suggested sense is conveyed by 
the tatparya or Purport, as some Naiyayikas hold, 
is similarly shown to be insufficient ; for the function 
of the Purport is exhausted by simply making us 
apprehend the logical connexion of the ideas in 
the sentence itself and cannot, therefore, take us 

to the vyangyartha, which arises after the sentence 
is understood. 

Nor is the laksaud-vj'tti sufficient to explain the 
subtle power of Suggestion. Those who maintain, 
however, that the suggested sense is no other than 
the laksya or indicated sense are asked (° Locana p. 51) 
whether they consider the non-difference of Suggest- 
ion and Indication to mean (1) that the two functions 
are identical (tadatmya or tadrupya ), (2) that they 
consider the Indication to be the constant different- 
iating property (laksana or vyavartaka-dharma) of 
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Suggestion, or (3) that the Indication is an occasional 
differentiating mark ( upalaksana or ta/astha laksana) 
of Suggestion in special cases. The Dhvanikara and 

O O L 

Anandavardhana discuss these views generally 
(pp. 50-9), but Abhinavagupta deals with them some- 
what elaborately. 

With regard to the first of these views, viz., 

o 

the tadrupya or identity of dhvani and bhakti (by 
which term laksana is meant), the Dhvanikara lays 
down that Suggestion cannot be identical with 

o o 

Indication, because both have properties peculiar 
to themselves (i 17). Indication is based upon the 
consideration of the barring of the expressed sense, 
and consists merely in upacara ( upacara-matram 
tu bhaktih, Ananda p. 51), or, as Abhinavagupta 
expresses it, in the secondary application of a word 
( guna-Vftti ). The suggested sense, on the other 
hand, though essentially distinct in character, does 
not yet cancel the expressed sense altogether. The 
later writers 1 7 explain further that it is not a mere 
secondary application of a word through usage or 
special motive ; for if you say that in such a sentence 
as ‘a herd-station on the Ganges’, the supposed 
motive, viz., the coolness and purity of the site, 
is not suggested but indicated, then the notion 

oo 

of ‘the bank’, which is the real indicated sense, would 
become the primary meaning of the word ‘Ganges’ 
(for the motive and the secondary sense of ‘bank’ 
cannot both be indicated), and consequently would 
be cancelled, since there can be no Indication with- 
out the primary sense being cancelled. We must 

17 e.g, Visvanatha in his Sahitya-darpana pp .247 
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therefore acknowledge another indicated motive for 
the indication of the first motive (for there can be 
no indication without the supposition of an indicated 
motive), and a third motive again to this second 
indication, and so on ad infinitum. In fact, as 
already noted before, the prayojana or special motive 
is not expressed at all ; if it is left unexpressed, 
how is it then apprehended, unless we suppose 
that it is suggested ? It has also been demonstrated 
that Suggestion is based on the peculiarity of the 
speaker, the addressee and various other circumstances, 
and there is a difference as well in location, the 
Indication residing in a word only, the Suggestion 
in a word, its parts, its sense and in the style. 
Mammata adds that Suggestion cannot be said to 
be co-extensive with Indication and Denotation com- 
bined ; for it is seen to come into existence from 
mere letters without any specific Denotation. 

The second view that Indication is the laksana 

• • 

or the constant differentiating characteristic of 
Suggestion is shewn by the Dhvanikara to be vitiat- 
ed by the logical fallacies of too wide (ativyapti) 
or too narrow definition ( avyapti ). This is more 
or less a scholastic objection, and is based on the 
characteristic notion of Suggestion defined by its 
champions ; for both Anandavardhana and his 
commentator shew that Indication sometimes 
covers a much wider, sometimes a much more limit- 
ed field than Suggestion. The vyanjana , for instance, 
is not accepted when the prayojana of the Indication 
is not charming ; on the other hand, in cases of 

vivahsitdnyapara-vacya dhvani, there is scope for 
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Indication, for the Suggestion here is expressly 
based on Indication. The third view, that 
Indication may be an occasional distinguishing mark 
( upcdaksana ) of Suggestion is not denied by the 
Dhvanikara, for Suggestion may sometimes rest 
ultimately on Indication, e. g. those cases which 
are admitted by cZAyami-theorists as based on lakmna 
( 1 laksand- mulct dhvani) ; but this does not prove the 
opponent’s position that Indication is identical with 
Suggestion. 

OO 

Some of the oldest and most aggressive objectors 
to the admission of the vyanjana-vrtti are the adher- 
ents of the anumana- theory, whose views are refuted 
at some length by Anandavardhana himself, but 
who are represented to us in later literature by 
Mahimabhatta in his Vyakti-vivekci, a work which was 
written with the avowed object of establishing that the 
suggested sense can be arrived at by the process 
of syllogistic reasoning. Most of these controversies 
belong to the realm of scholastic speculation and 
are far removed from actual Poetics. We shall 
deal with Mahimabhatta’ s theory in its proper place ; 

it will suffice here to set forth the theory in its 

• 

general outline as it obtained in Anandavardhana’s 

o 

time and notice the arguments with which it is sought 
to be disproved. 

From Anandavardhana’s repudiation (pp. 201 f) 
of the views of this school, it appears that its essential 
position consisted in establishing that the cognition 
of the unexpressed or suggested sense is nothing 
more than the cognition of the object of a logical 
conclusion, so that the relation of the suggestor 
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and the suggested is that of the syllogistic middle 
and major terms (vyangya-pratltir ling a-pr atltir 
eveti lingctrlingi-bhava eva tesam, vyangya-vyanjaka- 

a 

bhdvo ndparah kascit). One of the alleged reasons 
for this assumption is that the Dhvani school itself 
admits suggestivity as depending upon the intention 
of the speaker, which intention is always an object 
of logical conclusion. Anandavardhana, however, 
demonstrates that this does not affect the general 

o 

position of his school. He shews that words have 
two different functions, the one inferrable ( anumeyci ) 
and the other communicable ( pratipadya ). The first, 
consisting of intention ( vivaksa ), may either be the 
wish to utter a sound or the wish to express an 
idea by a word ; the former, being a common 
characteristic of all animals, does not come within 
the sphere of speech. The communicable is some- 
thing different from this, and consists of the idea 
itself which forms the object of the speaker’s need 
of communication (pratipadycis tu prayoktur artha - 
pratipadana-samlha-visaylkrlah). It may be either 
expressed ( vdcya ) or suggested (vyangya) ; for the 
speaker sometimes wishes to communicate the idea 
directly by its Denotation, or sometimes he wishes 
to do so in such a way that it is not conveyed 
directly in words. This last-named inner content, 
Anandavardhana maintains, cannot be recognised 
in the form of a syllogistic conclusion, but can be 
by some other artificial or natural relation ; for words, 
in the form of a logical middle term, can convey 
that an unexpressed idea is the object of intention, 
but cannot convey the unexpressed idea itself (vivaksa- 
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visayatvain 


hi 


atlyate, na tu 


tasyarthasya Sabdair lihgatayd 
svarupam ). If the contrary is 


maintained, then, as every idea could be 


ally 


established, there would be no dispute about the 
correctness or falsity of an idea, any more than about 


iny other conclusion from 


yllogism (yad 


sabdandm 


the 


thyatvddi-vivada 


sydt, 
na pi 


chabdd 


It 


is 


uly when the 


pressed takes the form 


J. 

0 


of the intention of the speaker tha 
matter of ordinary inference ; bu 
content of the idea itself, when une 
be communicated only by the supposition of an 


it may be . a 
the inner 
pressed, can 


artificial power like Suggestion, for the nat 
of direct expression, as well as inference 
the question. 


mode 
»ut of 


With the establishment, against such hostile 


views, of the 


ested 


and the function of 


Suggestion in poetry, which is variously termed 


vyanjana 

(implicati 


6 


), dhvanana (echoin 


gamana 


or pratyayana (acquainting), we are 


introduced to the < 

The unexpressed or the suggested 
art ha), to which the name dhvani 


pecial doctrine of the system. 

sense (vyahgya 
is applied when 


it is predominant, is definitely posed as the ‘soul’ 
or essence of poetry 18 , and poetry is classified into 


18 But the verse i 2, in which this view is set forth 
appears, when literally taken, to state that “the sense which is 
praised by men of taste and which has been established 
as the soul of poesy, has two subdivisions, viz., vacya or 
the expressed, and pratlyamana or the suggested”, implying 
thereby that the artha itself is the ‘soul’ or essence of 
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three kinds in relation to the suggested sense. 


The 


best kind, specifically called dhvani-kavy 


ed to be that 


t, is suppos 
which the suggested sense predo 


minates and supersedes the expressed. It is thus 
defined by the Dhvanikara (i 13) : “The learned 
call that particular kind of poetry dhvani in which 
the (expressed) word and sense, subordinating them- 
selves, manifest that (other suggested) sense” 1 9 . This 
is par excellence Suggestive Poetry, and therefore 
pointedly called dhvani 2U . The second class of poetry, 
in which the suggested 

no 

subordinate. 


not predominant but 
is called giimhhuta-vyahgya kavya or 

21 . This Sub- 


Poetry of Subordinated Suggestion 


poetry and that it includes the vacya as well, as one of its 
varieties. The Dhvanikara, therefore, apparently declares that 
the expressed sense is also the essence of poetry, although 
this, as Visvanatha objects, is opposed to his own state- 
ment in the first line of his work, which speaks of the suggest- 
ed sense alone as the essence of poetry in accordance with 
the tradition of ancient thinkers. Abhinavagupta tries to 
reconcile these two apparently conflicting dicta by suppos- 
ing that the real object of the Dhvanikara in i 2 is to 
distinguish between the vacya and the pratlyamana sense, 
and not to establish both as the ‘soul* of poetry, 
objection is really over-fastidious ; for it can be easily shown 
that in the elaboration of the theory, the suggested sense 
is throughout taken as the atman. 

19 yatrdrthah sabdo va tam art ham upasarjarilkrta-sva- 
rthau I vyahktah , kavy a-vihezah sa dhvanir iti sUribhih 

9 

k at hit ah //. Here tam artham refers to art ha defined in one 
of the previous verses, e.g. in i 4. 

20 For the etymology of the word, see above footnote 
no. 15. 

21 Dhv any aloha, iii 35 


The 
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ordination consists in the suggested sense being either 

00 o 

of equal or inferior prominence. It has be-en classified 
elaborately, if not logically, on the hint furnished 
by the Dhvanydloka itself, into eight varieties, 
according as the suggested sense is ( 1 ) ancillary, 
(2) hinted by tone or gesture, (3) subservient to 
the completion of the expressed sense, (4) of doubtful 
prominence, (5) of equal prominence, (6) obscure, 
(7) unconcealed, or (8) not charming. That poetry, 
which is without any suggested element, is reckoned 
as the third and the lowest kind, being merely 
‘pictorial in word’ or ‘pictorial in sense’, and is called 
citra or Pictorial Poetry 22 . In it could be included 
all verse which, on account of sound or magnificence 
of pictorial representation, or some such mechanical 
means, flattered the ear and was considered worthy 
of admiration. Under it also comes the whole body 
of expressed poetic figures (< alamkara-nibandho yah 
sa citra-visayo matah, cited p. 221), which, contain- 
ing no suggestive element, appeal by their turns of 
expression alone ( vaicitrya ) and which are characteris- 
ed by Anandavardhana as mere vag-vikalpa. Ananda- 
vardhana makes it clear that the citra-kdvya is 

22 Anandavardhana describes citra-kivya thus : rasa- 
bhavddi-tatparya-rahitam vyangydrtha-visesa-prakamna-mkti- 
tfunyam ca kavvam kevala-vacya-vacaka-vaicitrya-matrasray- 
enopanibaddham alekhya-prakhyam yad avabhusate tac citram 
(p.220). Abhinavagupta derives the word in different ways: 
vismayakrd-vrttddi-vasat . . , kavydnukaritvad va citram , alekhya- 
matratvad v~i, kala-m~itratvad vj, (p.34). In deference to 
Anandavardhana, Mammata speaks of citra as the third 
and lowest kind of poetry ; but Visvanatha altogether 
rejects its claim as poetry. 

26 
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not really fit to be called poetry, it is an imitation 
or copy thereof (< kavy d nukwrah ) ; for, strictly speak- 
ing, there can be no poetry in which there is no 
suggestion. It is admitted by him, however, to 
the category of poetry, because the poets, who are 
unfettered in their mode of expression, have, as a 
matter of fact, been found producing poetry of this 
kind, in which there is no intention of developing 
a. suggested sense, but which is wholly taken up 
with the object of bringing about a strikingness of 
sound and sense. 

These three types of poetry are then elaborated 
and classified with somewhat minute and subtle 
ingenuity. In this treatment, we find the character- 
istic passion for reducing everything to a formula 
and the scholastic delight in indulging in fastidious 
refinements ; but at the same time there is a sincere 
effort to do justice to all the aesthetic facts, so far 
as they have been recognised, and to unify the various 
currents of ideas obtaining in different schools by 
synthesising them with the central principle of sugges- 
tion in poetry. We see throughout the speculations of 
this school an anxiety to protect itself from the 
reproach of being too theoretical, of ignoring or 
doing violence to facts ; and this anxiety made the 
theorists evolve a scheme which should not over- 
look the inherited stock of notions .but find a 
place for them in a comprehensive system. We 
need not take the clKvani - theory here in all its minute 
details, and go through the five thousand, three 
hundred and fifty-five subdivisions of suggestive 
poetry, the object of which was possibly to mark out 
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not distinct classes, but distinct properties or circums- 
tances ; but we shall attempt to trace here briefly 
the effort made by this school to dispose of the 
already accumulated matter of Poetics, represented 
by the notions of the rasa, rlti , guna, dosa and 
alamhara, into the dhvani- system itself, by means 
of different arrangements or classification of the 
idea of suggestion. 

The true poetry, the dhvanukavya , is divided 
into two broad classes, viz., avivaksita-vacya and 
vivahsitdnyapara-vacya , which two designations, 
clumsy as they are 23 , respectively indicate their 
nature. In the first case, the expressed sense is 
not meant ; in the second case, it is certainly meant 
but ultimately amounts to something else, viz., the 
unexpressed. The first is obviously based on lahsana 
or Indication, which the poet employs with the cons- 
cious purpose of bringing the unexpressed into com- 
prehension ; and the question involved is about words 
and expressions which are taken not in a literal 
but in a transferred sense. This poetic transference, 
as we have already noted before, is at the root of 

metaphorical expression generally, the importance of 

% 

which both the Alarnkara and Rlti schools amply re- 
cognised and industriously examined, and which 
Daiidin specifically included in the samadhi-guna, and 
Vamana treated under the special figure vakrokti. As 
such, therefore, it could not be very well ignored, and 

23 Mahimabhatta criticises both these terms, holding that 
the former is nothing more than a case of bhakti or laksana, 
and the latter contains an inherent contradiction (i.e,, if 
a thing is vivakqita or pradhana , it cannot be anyapara).' 
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by including it, as the clhvani - theorists did, in one 
of the principal divisions of good poetry, they 


rightly assigned to it a prominent place in the 
new system. 

The second division of suggestive poetry, the 
vivaksitdnyapara-vacya , in which the expressed is 
meant but is made to resolve itself into the un- 
expressed, is obviously based on ahhiclhu or Denota- 
tion, and embraces the more important matter of 


rasa, which has already been worked 


Rasa school 


the 


phere of the drama. 


by the 
Two 


possible cases of this division are enumerated, viz , 


(1) that in which the sug 
process ( asamlaksya-krama ) 
ed denotation brings the i 
tibly into consciousness, 
suggested is of perceptible 
krama). Under the first 


is of imperceptible 
where the express- 


and (2) 


process 


liich th e 

mlaksya - 


group 


tion of rasa and bhava, for 
these emotional states can 


made clear’ that 


this 


nly be 


nested iu 


way 


Under the second group are included 
the suggestions of matter (vastu) and of figure 
(alamkara) by matter and fi 


in turns, based 


pectively on the power of word, or its sense, or 


both 


Thus the 


comprehension by the 
or its sense or both 


pressed, which is raised to 
iggestive power of a word, 
can be an unexpressed fact 


or matter, an 
may be put i 


pressed 


the shape of a poetic figure 


mood which 

: but 


in most cases — and these cases are of primary 
importance in poetry — it is an unexpressed emo- 


tional mood (rasa) 


or feeling 


(bhan 


which is 
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but which can only 
be suggested by an expressive word or its sense. 
We have already seen 34 that the poet can at his 
best directly expresses the three factors which 
bring about the rasa , viz., the vibhava , the anubhdva , 
and the vyabhicdri-bhdva, but not the rasa itself 
as a mood which is inexpressible in its nature. 
At the most, we can give a name to it, e.g., we 
can call it love, sorrow or anger, but the mere nam- 
ing of the rasa in poetry is not capable of awakening 
the mood itself in the reader which consists of a 
self-manifested state of the mind. Therefore, with 
the denotation or description of these factors, the 
poet can only suggest the rasa ; in other words, 
he can call up a reflection of the mood which the 
reader realises as a particular condition of his own 
mind 25 . The expressed factors, the vibhavas etc., 
are thus the suggestor or vyanjaka of the rasa, 
which is the suggested or vyangya . The suggested, no 
doubt, depends for its manifestation on the expressed 
( vacydrthdpeksa ), which consists of a denotation 
of the factors which suggest it, but it is in no 
way produced from it as an effect and differs entirely 
in essence. This suggestion is said to be ‘of an 
imperceptible process’, because the perception of 
of the suggested rasa by means of the various factors 

24 See above Ch. iv, p. 163. 

25 Abhinava explained (Ch. iv, p. i6sf ) that the reader 

realises the feeling depicted because the artistic creations are 

generalised, and in this generalised form the reader realises 

them as his own, through a certain community of human 

feelings, and because the germs of the feelings already 
remain in a latent form in his mind. 
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necessarily involves a process, but from its quickness 
the process is not perceived, like the process, as 
one writer graphically puts it, of the apparently 
simultaneous piercing of a hundred lotus-leaves placed 
one upon another. At the moment of relishing 
a poetic mood or feeling we are so absorbed in it that 
we do not perceive the process which suggests 
it, and this subtle suggestion may fittingly be 
described as one of ‘imperceptible process’. 

By the side of the dhvani-kcivya , the true 

poetry, in which the suggested sense is predo-' 

minant, we have poetry of second-rate excellence, 

designated gunibhuta-vyangya kdvya, in which the 

unexpressed plays a subordinate part, in so far as 

it serves to emphasise or adorn the expressed. 

Here was an opportunity of including some of the 

results of earlier investigations of the Alamkara 

^ # 

and Rlti schools, which indirectly recognised a 
suggested sense but comprehended it, consciously 
or unconsciously, in some expressed poetic figures. 
Thus, in samasokti was admitted the apprehension 
of a suggested matter, in dlpaka of another suggested 
figure, in rasavat of suggested rasa. But in all 
these cases the expressed sense is meant to predo- 
minate and constitute the charm of the particular 
figure, the suggested sense being there only to 
emphasise or embellish it. Thus, in the much discuss- 
ed figure rasavat, which was recognised by old 
Poetics and which helped to smuggle in, as it 

were, the idea of rasa into their systems, the moods 
and feelings were supposed to have been roused, not for 
thefr own sake, but only to embellish the expressed 
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thought 


But this was not doing full justice to 


the fundamental significance of ra 
was bound to be re-examined. Th 


?ct, and the point 
) dhvani - theorists 
kind of poetry, in 
directly but second- 


of 


did not reject but justified this 
which the rasa is suggested not 
arily, and included it in their se 
The other important case of this kind, know 
earlier writers, in which something remains unexpress- 
ed but is understood, occurs in very many poetic 


to 


fi 


which depend for 
is figure involved in 


1 upon another 
Thus, Vamana 


thought that the upama or comparison was involved 


fi 


and Bhamaha stated (in which Dandin 
substantially concurred) that all figures, in order to be 

which ho took 


presupposed an atisayokti 


as 


bein 


involved 


ly in vakrokti. Udbhata 


assigned an apparently similar function to slesa 
involved in some figures. Since the upama, atisayokti 


aud slesa^ G are 


^dependent figures, they 


can be involved in other figures as somethin** un- 


pressed or suggested bv the latter. But 


the 


expr 

the 


fi 


is here in 


prominent, and 


merely helps to bring out its charm 


these cases, in the o 
may also be fittingly 


of the 
ated to 


theorists 


second 


of poetry. In the third class are included those 


where 


no borrowed charm of 



ed sense at all, and where the appeal consists in 


some striking mode of direct 

26 Udbhata, however, holds that when the slesa 


those 


is in- 


volved in another figure, it predominates and dispels the 
apprehension of the figure itself. 
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figure of speech, for example, 
by their turns of expression alone. 


which delight 


us 


Thus the 


suggested 


sense, or the unexpressed 


has three different aspects ; it may either be (1) 
a matter or an idea ( vastu-dhvani ), (2) a poetic 


figure 


(alamkara-dhvani), or (3) a mood or 


feeling 


(rasa-dhvani). The first occurs when a distinct 
subject or thought (a matter of fact) is suggested ; 


the second, where the suggested sense constitutes 


something imaginative (not a matter of fact) which, 


if expressed in so many words, would assume the 

form of a poetic figure ; and the last, where a mood 

or feeling, which is directly inexpressible but which 

can be suggested, is the principal element. The 

cZ/tmm'-theory, therefore, comprehends three kinds 

of poetry which deal with the cormnuncation of 

a fact (or a thought), or of an imaginative, or 

an emotional mood. Abhinavagupta points out 

that this doctrine is not expressly taught in the 

kat'ikas , but is clear from Anandavard liana’s treat- 
ment in his vftti 28 . 


2 7 


It appears, however, that both the Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana lay a special stress upon rasa- 
dhvani ; and in spite of the fact that the citra-kavya 
or the lowest class of poetry is entirely devoid of 
it, it seems to afford the most weighty criterion 
by which a poem is to be judged. In a complete 

2 7 y as tu vy a caste — ‘ vyailgyanam vastavlamkara-rasanavi 
inukhena' iti, sa evam prastivyah — etat tavat tti-bhedatvam 

4 # * ♦ 

na karikakarena k' tam, vritik arena tu darsitain , p.123. 

28 e. g., sa hyartho vacya-samarthyaksiptam vastu-matram 

alainkara rasddayats cctyane/ca-p yak a ra-p ra bh eda-p ra bh in n 0 
darisayisyate, p.15. 
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scheme, no doubt, the alamkdra-dhvani and ydstu- 
dhvani, tacitly recognised by older writers and 
practised by the poets, must also be justified ; but 
the central question, which is carefully examined, 
is as to how a composition should help the rasa to 
expression, for it is repeatedly laid down that neither 
the alamJcara nor mere narrative (p. T48) but the 
suggestion of rasa should be the guiding principle 
of the poet in his composition of word and sense 29 . 
In other words, the rasa appears to be the centre 


of gravity towards which everything else in a poem 


rltiy guna, dosa and alamkar 


should 


and 


be laid on emotion in poetry 


gestion of rasa came to prevail over other kinds of 
suggestion. No doubt, it is laid down in ii 7 that the 


pressed, apparently 


the ang 


or the principal 


all its three forms 
element, and the an 


and alamkai 


are to be esteemed in so far as 


they rest upon it. 


But this all-important aiigin 


is explained by Anandavardhana practically with 
special reference to rasa {rasddi-lalcsanam ) 3 °, and 


the Dhvanikara himself elsewhere 


discusses the 


merits of diction and the adjustment of words, letters 

29 ayam ova hi w aha. haver mukhyo vydpdro yad rasddTn 
eva mukhyatayd kavydrthlkrtya tad-vaktyanugunatvena 
habdandm arthd.na.vn> cbpanibci?idha?iain , p.181 parip~ikavatd.vn> 
kavlndm ra sddi- tdtparya-virahe vyd.pd.ra eva na sobhate , p.221. 
30 The term rasddi should be interpreted to mean 

the rasa, bhdva etc. as the angin ; but the particle ddi 

• • 

might in every case be taken to imply strictly the other 
two kinds of vyangya artha , viz., vastu and alamhdra, 
which would be as much of an aiigin as the rasa, al- 
though such an interpretation is doubtful from the context. 


27 
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and sentences with regard to their capacity of 
awakening the rasa, a theme from which a theory 
of aucitya or propriety was evolved. Again, the 
Dhvanikara lays down that the gunlbhuta-vyahgya 
class of poetry can become true poetry ( dhvani - 
kavya) from the consideration of its tendency, if any, 


of developing a rasa (iii 41 ). 


In several places, 


Anandavardhana is so much carried away by his 
enthusiasm for rasa that he goes almost near stating 
expressly that the rasa is in fact the essence of 
poetry, as it is of the drama 31 . 


This borrowing from the rasa-system — for the idea 
of rasa, as Anandavardhana himself says, was already 
well established in the drama by Bhaaata and 
others — fills the outlines of the dhvani - theory with 
a fundamentally important aesthetic content, which 
was not yet fully recognised in the poetic, as it had 
been in the dramatic art. And, in this sense, the 
dhvani - theory has been characterised as an extension 
of the rasa-theory. But in reality it was not an 
extension so much as a re-arrangement ; for the 
cZAram-theorists accept the rasa (despite the emphasis 
they put upon it) as only one of the aspects of 
the unexpressed in poetry. Neither the Dhvanikara 
nor Anandavardhana could, at least from the stand- 
point of theoretic consistency, explicitly make the 
suggestion of rasa the exclusive end of poetry, 
inasmuch as the unexpressed may in some cases 
be a matter or an imaginative mood, although it 
can be shewn that their views practically tend to 

3 1 rasadCiyo hi dvayor api tayoh ( = kavya-mtyayoh) jlva- 
bhTtfah , p. 182. See also the citations in fn 29 above. 
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such a proposition and probably inspire later theorists 
to work out the thesis that the rasa alone is the 
essence of poetry. The essentiality, thus implicitly, 
if not explicitly, ascribed to rasa by the formulators 
of the dhvani- theory, is, however, expressed more 
definitely by Abhinavagupta, who appears to have 
attached little weight to mere theoretical consider- 
ations. The point will be dealt with later ; it 
will suffice here co indicate that Abhinavagupta in 
many places expresses himself unambiguously 
that the rasa is in fact the essence of poetry; 
and, admitting that the unexpressed may also take 
the form of vastu or alarrikara, he thinks that these 
two forms of suggestion terminate ultimately in the 
suggestion of rasa 82 . We shall see that this opinion 
probably inspired the somewhat extreme theory of 
of Visvanatha that the rasa alone constitutes the 
essence of poetry ; but the considerations, which 
had wisely restrained the authors of the Dhvany - 
dloka from expressing it in clear terms, could not, 
as Jagannatha’s criticism of Visvanatha’s view shews, 

o 

be easily put out of the way, and recognition was 
refused to any further development of the theory 

out of itself. 


The Dhvanikara’s idea was probably to make 
his conception of poetry wide enough to cover 
those varieties of poetry which develop no rasa, 


32 rasa eva vastuta atnia, vastvalamkara-dhvanl tu 


sarvathti rasam prati paryavasyete, p. 27 


An almost similar 


view is expressed in his comment on the word ucita in 
Ananda’s exposition of the Dhvanikara’s remark on the 
essence of poetry ; ucita-sabdena rasa-vimyam eva aucityam 
bhavatiti dor my an rasa-dhvaner jlvitatvani sHcayati , p. 13. 
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or, which develop it imperfectly, although his real 
leaning to rasa possibly betrayed itself in a different 
end, from which theorists like Yisvanatha drew 
the inevitable logical conclusion. Nevertheless, we 
have here an honest attempt to do justice to 
facts ; not only to set forth what poetry ought to 
be but to establish the actual facts of poetry as 


they appeared to these theorists. They could not 
ignore the fact that the matter or the imagination 
played an important part in some kinds of poetry, 


although they were alive to 


the consideration that 


the emotion was in most cases the important criterion. 
This attitude towards empirical analysis is also 
exemplified by the anxiety which made them never 
spare themselves the trouble of going so far as 
to classify the cases of the unexpressed into more 
than five thousand different aspects, taking into 
consideration all conceivable facts and circumstances, 
which can be made out by a careful analysis of 
poetic speech. This fidelity to facts did not also 
allow them to ignore the aesthetic ideas of earlier 
speculation, for though these were found insufficient 
for explaining the whole problem, the concepts of 
rasa, rUi , ijuna , dosa and alamkara had to be exami- 
ned and their place properly defined in the new 
system before it could be established as a complete 
scheme. One of the triumphs of this school was, 
no doubt, the admission of the old idea of rasa 


to its full importance in the art of poetry, as in 
the cognate art of the drama • but the school did 

O 7 

not forget at the same time to harmonise the other 

o 

important elements into its comprehensive theory. 
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The justification of the rlti is shown to consist 
in its relation to the suggestion of rasa-, and it 
is recognised in so far as it serves as a means to 

that end. The <£A0«ni-theorists, however, dispense 
with the somewhat useless classification of the 
varieties of rlti (iii 5 2 , vptti ) 33 , the nature of which 
is not discussed by Anandavardhana, but which, 
Abhinava points out, is explained by the position 
assigned to the gunas ( rltir hi gunesveva pvayavasa- 
yita ) 34 . The function of the gunas is justified 
only by their part in the development of the rasa 
in the theme ; and from this standpoint, as we shall 
see presently, their minute classification is needless, 
Anandavardhana admitting only three gunas corres- 

33 The numbering of this verse is wrong in the text : 
it should have been iii 47. 

34 Abhinava says (p.231): yaddha — 'viseso gundtma' 
(Vamana 1. 2. 3) gunas ca rasa-paryavasayina eveti kyuktam 
prag guna-nirup cine ‘snigara eva madJiurali* ( Dhva . ii 8, p. 79) 
ityatreti. Vamana has laid down that the rlti is nothing 
more than a particular arrangement of words ( visista-pada - 
racana ) and that the essence of this particularity of arrange- 
ment consists in the gunas. The nature and scope of the 
gunas , therefore, determine those of the rlti. Now the 


Dhvanikara has pointed out in ii 8 f how the the three 
gunas , viz. madhurya (in srngara), ojas (in raudra ) and 
prasada (in all the rasas) contribute to the development 
of the rasas ; and his remarks regarding the gunas apply 
to the rlti, which need not be taken separately. Roughly 


speaking, his three gunas correspond, therefore, to 
three ritis of Vamana. Anandavardhana sneaks ol 


the 


three ritis of Vamana. Anandavardhana speaks of the 
gunas as having samghatana-dharmatva (p. 5), but this is 
probably only giving an exposition of the view of Udbhata 
who, according to Abhinavagupta (p. 134), had held that the 
gunas are samgkatana-dharmah. He might mean, as Mammata 
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ponding roughly to the three rltis of Vamana 35 
The relation of the gums to the rasa is further 
made clear by drawing a sharp line of distinction 
between them and the alanikaras , which also serve 
to embellish poetic expression. Expanding the dictum 
of Anandavardhana in his vfUi on ii 7, the later 
writers explain that the gunas are the inseparable 
attributes of the rasa 36 without which they can- 

does, that particular combinations of letters produce particular 

t 

rasas (see ii 8fj. No doubt, in iii 5 f, both the Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana speak of samghatam in connexion 
with the gunas-, but they define samghatam as depending 
on the length or shortness of compounds ( which would 
correspond to the definition of riti given by Rudrata ). 
The appropriateness of the samghatam depends on the 
ultimate object of manifesting the rasa , as well as on 
the speaker and the theme. The question, therefore, 
resolves itself into a theory of suitability or propriety 
( aucitya ) with regard to the disposition of words, letters 
and sentences, having a special reference to the rasa 
( rasa-niyama ), as well as to the theme in hand ( vacya - 
or visaya-niyama ) and to the temper and character of 
the speaker ( vakty-niyama ). Anandavardhana expressly lays 
down (p. 135) that the gunas are not equivalent to sarri- 
ghatana ( na gunah samghatam -svarupah ), nor do they 
depend on samghatam ( na ca samghatandsraya gunah ) j on 
the other hand, the samghatam depends on th e gunas. 

35 A similar function is assigned to the vrttis recognised 
by Udbhata. See p. 142, and also Abhinava’s remarks on 
pp. 5-6. _ 

36 Anandavardhana says (ii 7 v iii) : “The gunas are 
those which depend on that sense, which is the principal 
existing content (, angitt ) in the form of rasa etc. Those, 
again, which rests upon the parts or members ( anga ), 
namely the expressed word and sense, are considered to 
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not exist, and are defined in terms of their having 

O 

rasa-dharmatva , rasdvyabhicdri-sthititoa and rasdpa- 
kdrakatva. If we sometimes speak of them as 
belonging to a word and its sense, it is said in 
a figurative way (upacdra), and the old distinction 
between sabda-guna and artha-guna must be regarded 
in this light. The alamkaras, on the other hand, 
belong essentially to sabda and art ha , and through 
this means indirectly embellish the rasa. Mammata 
describes their nature as follows : “Poetic figures, 

o » 

like alliteration, simile and the rest, are those which 
sometimes help the existing {rasa), through the parts 
or members (i.e sabda and artha), just as a necklace 
and the like (do to the human soul)” 37 . The 
vi'tti explains 38 : “Poetic figures are those which 
help the principal existing rasa , through the excell- 
ence of the parts, consisting of the expressor (word) 
and the expressed (sense), just as a necklace and 
the like add to the excellence of the soul through 
the adornment of a part of the body like 
the neck. Where there is no rasa, these end 

be alamkaras. The former may be compared to qualities 
like bravery, and the latter to ornaments like bracelet”. 
Mammata uses the term acala-sthiti ( interpreted by Govinda 
as aprthak-sthiti ) to indicate the relation of the guna 
to the rasa. 

37 upkurvanti tarn santam ye'nga-dvdrena jdtucit / harddi- 
vad alamkaras te'nuprasopamadayah. // 

38 ye vdcya-vacaka-laksandngdtisaya-mukhena mukhyam 

rasam sambhavinam upakurvanti te ka ntJiddy angdnd in utkar- 
sddh a n a-dvd rena sarlrinopyupa k a r a k a hdradaya ivdlamkdrdh. 
Yatra nCisti rasa tatrbkti-vaicitrya-mdtra-paryavasdyinah, 
kvacit lu santam api nbpakurvanti. 
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in mere strikingness of expression ( vaicitrya ) ; and 
sometimes when the rasa is existing, they do not 
help it*’. The alamkaras, therefore, have only an 
indirect relation to the rasa through their capacity 
of embellishing the expressed sabda and artha, and 
add to its excellence only secondarily. They can 
exist without, the rasa in the form of mere striking- 

o 

ness of expression (ukti- vaicitrya) ; and even when 
the rasa is present, the poetic figures are not in- 
variably necessary 39 . As to how the alamJzara 
may sometimes help the rasa, the question is discuss- 
ed by the Dhvanikara in ii 19-20, and the four 
possible circumstances may occur (l) when the poet, 
not dealing with it a3 the main point, intends its 
subordination to the main theme, e. g. the rasa, 
(tatparatvena, ndhgitvena) y (2) when he accepts or 
rejects it as suiting the occasion ( kale < jraha-tyagayoh ), 
(3) when he does not want to carry it out effectively 
to the end (ndti-nirvcihe) , and (4) when accomplished 
effectively, it is still made subservient ( nirvahe 
pyangatvey 0 . The comparatively subsidiary position 
thus assigned to the alamkdra 4 1 must not, however, 

39 This is explained by the following commentary : 
guna, rasam vim ndvatisthante , guna rasam avahyam upakur- 
vanti , alamkaras tv avahyam nbpakurvanti , guna rasa-dharina 

a tah saksad rase tisthanti, alamkaras tu na rase saksdt tisthanti 

• ^ ^ ^ 

kim tu tvaiiga-dva rena. 

40 Cf Hemacandra p. 17. 

41 In Mammata's much criticised definition of poetry, 
therefore, the alamkdra taken as an accident, not as 
an essential and though technically the phrase analamkrtl 
pun ah kvdpi is open to the objections brought forward by 
Visvanatha and Jagannatha, the views of the latter on 
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be taken to indicate any tendency to minimise its 
importance, for Anandavardhana himself admits that 
poetry depends on it for its operation ( kavya - 
vrttes taddsrayat). But the alamkdra is accepted 
only in connexion with the ahgin or the principal 
element in poetry, which in most cases takes the 
form of rasa ; and alanikdras, other ' than such, 
which are devoid of or unconnected with the susreres- 


tion of rasa and therefore unpoetic, are in Ananda’s 
opinion, mere vdg -vikalpas , and should be included 
in the citra-kdvya , which is no poetry but an imita- 
tion thereof. The authors of the Dhvanydloka ignor- 
ed these because their system had no place for 
them ; but the poet may sometimes intend not to 
awaken the rasa or anything else unexpressed, but 
to produce mere strikingness of expression in the 
form of a poetic figure. Such cases, therefore, should 
be acknowledged and analysed. We shall see 
that followers of the dhvani-sy stem like Ruyyaka 
realised this deficiency in the treatment of the 
Dhavanikara and tried to supply it by admitting the 
significance of such figures for poetry and analysing 


their content after the indication 


given by Kuntala. 


the point under discussion do not differ substantially from 
those of Mammata. In Mammata ’s definition there is no 
direct mention of vakyarthibhuta rasa or of the vyangya 
sense other than the rasa ( which are there by implication ), 
but the gunas and dosas are expressly mentioned. The 
explanation of these peculiarities of the definition must 
be sought in the historical development of these ideas in 
the earlier schools, and not in any attempt to invent an 
original definition. See below Ch. vii. 

28 
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The view indicated above regarding the nature 
of the gunas necessarily dispenses with their endless 
multiplication and differentiation. Mamrnata and 
his followers, taking the standpoint of the Dhvany- 
dloka in this respect, admit only three gunas, viz., 
madhurya (sweetness), oj as (energy) and prasada 
(lucidity), out of the ten recognised since Bharata’s 
time. They shew elaborately that these ten are 
either included in the three mentioned above, or 
else constitute mere absence of defects, while some 
of them are even positive defects. In fact, these 
three gunas are defined broadly enough to include 
most of the ten yuiias of Bharata, Dandin and 
Vamana. Thus, the madhurya , found chiefly in 
the Erotic, the Pathetic and the Quietistic moods, 
is described generally as that excellence which pours 
delight ( ahlada ) into the mind and makes it melt, 
as it were (dr uti-karana) ; the oj as, arising in 
the Heroic, the Furious and the Disgustful moods, 
is that property by which the mind is brilliantly 
expanded ( oistara-kdrana ) ; while the prasada , 
found in all poetic moods, causes them to pervade 
the mind (vyapti-karana), like the fire pervading 
dry fuel, or water pervading a pure piece of 
cloth. As they are related to the main poetic 
mood in the composition and made suitable to 
its particular kind, the classification, as given 
here, naturally proceeds on a psychological basis 
having reference to their influence on the reader’s 
mind ( so as to lead up to the particular mood ), 
and supersedes the old differentiation resting on an 
adjustment of sound and sense. It will be also 
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seen from the somewhat comprehensive definitions 
of the three gunas that the He set, samadhi and 
auddrya of older writers may be included in 
ojas, and the artha-vyahti in prasdda : while sau- 
kumarya and kcinti are essentially the opposites of 
of the defects of harshness ( pdrusya ) and vulgarity 
(grdmyatva) respectively, and samatd or uniformity 
of diction may sometimes be a positive defect. 

Consistently with this view of the gunas, the 
dosas or defects of a composition are recognised in 
so far as they are the repressor of the rasa, as 
well as of the expressed sense. The dosas, there- 
fore, convey a positive significance, like the gunas, 
in relation to the rasa, in spite of the admitted 
fact that some do$as approach gundbhavas (negation 

of gunas) and some 
(negation of dosas). The punaruJcta or tautology, 
for instance, is generally a fault, but it may some- 
times be an excellence if there is an apprehension 
of the charm of the suggested rasa through it. The 
justification of the distinction between invariable 
( nitya ) and non-invariable ( anitya ) fault lies in the 
fact that in the case of some poetic moods, we 
can generalise the avoidance of particular combina- 
tions as being always damaging for the effect. Thus, 
the Dhvanikara points out that when love or sr^gara 
is the principal suggested mood, one should always 
avoid faults like unmelodiousness (sruti-dusta), 
although it is not a fault in the case of the Heroic or 

O • 

raudra-rasa. 

The attempt, therefore, to estimate the worth 
of a poem by analysing two kinds of meaning, the 


gu/iias approach dosdbhavas 
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one explicit and the other implicit, and judging 
it by a reference to the latter rather than to the 
former, explains in a new light the nature and 
function of the gunas and dosas, as well as of the 
alarrikaras , which were admitted by previous specula- 
tion, but over which there had been so much contro- 
versy. The explicit, or expressed word and sense, in 
which poetry is clothed constitutes its mere vesture, 
but this external or accidental feature alone appealed 
to earlier thinkers, whose attention was practically 
confined to the expressed sabda and arthcc. The 
gunas and dosas (along with the so-called rUi), as 
well as the alamkaras , are only certain forms of 
these, being merely turns given to sabda and artlia 
in expression, and are justified as such. They 
cannot, therefore, be taken as essential, for they do 
not touch the essence of poetry which consists of 
the implicit or unexpressed meaning. But at the 
same time, they cannot be ignored because they 
are the means by which the unexpressed is suggest- 
ed, the expressed word and sense being the vyanjaka 
of the deeper vyaiigya sense. In classifying the 
implicit or the unexpressed, again, into the communica- 
tion of a fact (■ vastu-dhvani ), or the suggestion of 
an imaginative mood (alanikara-dhvani), or the 
manifestation of an emotional state ( ^asa-dhvani ), 
the theorists recognised the truth that the essence 
of poetry may consist of fact, imagination or feeling 
as the predominant implicit factor, the outward express- 
ion being important as a means of pointing to this 
implicit significance. But it is also perceived that 
the emotional mood, which the poet succeeds in 
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communicating to us, is of the highest importance 
in poetry ; and stress came to be laid on this 
emotional mood to the extent even of ignoring the 
imaginative or the realistic, and poetry came to 
have a deeper significance as a means of emotional 
realisation. This the dhvani - theorists did by emphasis- 
ing the rctsa-dhvani in poetry. 

This is, in brief, the outline of the new system 
which attempts to take into consideration all the 
known facts and dogmas and build a compact theory 
of poetry on their basis. But its chief merit consists 
in its elaboration of the most necessary and funda- 
mental principle of all higher poesy, viz., the art 
of suggestion, which should lead the reader through 
diverse routes from that which is distinctly expressed 
to that which is left unexpressed. With the arrival 
at this point, one discovers the real significance of 
a poem and appreciates the taste or relish of the 
underlying poetic sentiment, which is in reality 
inexpressible. The ornamental fitting out of thought or 
word, as well as the literary excellences of structure or 
or style, everything contributes towards this end. 
In this connexion, we must not mistake this sugges- 
tion to be a form of quiet hinting, or of absolute 
silence, such as we find in some modern poetic mystics, 
or that particular train of thought which holds that 
all things have their being in the unexpressed and 
resolve themselves into the indeterminable. Sanskrit 
poetry does not aim at leaving the unexpressed 
to be darkly gathered, nor does the theory of Poetics 
regard it as indeterminate. The unexpressed 
is bound up by means of definite links with 
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the expressed, without which it cannot exist ; 
but it is wrapped up in such a manner as to make 
it possible only for the initiated in the poetic hierogly- 
phics to comprehend it in its subtlety. The un- 
expressed is not understood by those who know 
grammar and lexicon, but only by men of 
taste and literary instinct who know the essence 
of poetry. It is the province of the sahfdaya, 
the connoisseur, who is expert in discerning through 
the intricate meshes of veiled word and sense into 
the aesthetic relish of deeper significance, in which 
the pleasure of the beautiful is mixed up with the 
pleasure arising from the fineness of the problem itself. 

This general scheme of Poetics outlined by the 
Dhvani school, in spite of the loopholes that may 
be detected in the doctrinal edifice, is accepted as 

canonical by all im 
Anandavardhana. Here and there an isolated theorist 

arose who dared to question the general creed, but 
he was at once put down as a heretic and condemned 
to neglect and oblivion. The immediately following 
systems of the Vakroktijlvita-kara and the Vyakti- 
viveka-kara were, in spite of their able and ingenious 
efforts, unable to supplant the dhvani - theory ; and, 
finding no strong adherents, themselves languished 
and died out. These views are taken notice of by 
later writers only for the purpose of refuting them. 
Bhatta Nayaka, judging from the long quotations 
from his lost work in Abhinavagupta and others, 
seems to have made a greater impression ; but 
even he does not appear to have been very successful. 
All these writers, no doubt, accept the concept of 


portant writers coming after 
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a suggested sense, but when they endeavour to 
explain it in a different way, they could hardly find 
a patient hearing. Even Visvanatha’s attempt to 

to its logical extreme did not 
meet with universal approval. The labours, therefore, 
of all later writers, typified by Mammata, consisted 
generally in working out the details of the dhvani- 
theory and the scheme of Poetics standardised on 
its basis ; and they spent all their fine scholastic 
powers in refining and explaining but hardly in adding 
anything of abiding interest. No other work on 
Sanskrit Poetics has indeed exerted so much influence 
as the Dhvanydloka , which brought to a focus the 
tentative efforts of earlier thinkers, and by its 

eclipsed all its 
predecessors, dominating, as it did, the thoughts of 

generations of theorists even down to the present time. 


thoroughness and masterly exposition 


push the theory 




1 


The 


4 

portance of Abhinavagupta as writer on 


Sanskrit Poetics lie 
dhvani - theory in his 


his learned exposition of 
known commentary on 


the 


text of Anandavardhana ; and his erudition, reputa- 
tion and influence as a great scholar and philosophical 
writer of his generation, no doubt, added a weight 
to his championship of the theory, and contributed 

acceptance 


a great deal to its ultimate exclusive 


in later Poetics. His theoretical standpoint, however, 
does not differ, except in one material point which 
will be dealt with presently, from that of the formula- 
tors of the dhvani - system ; and he may be fairly 

to that group of faithful 

interpret 


regarded as belonging 

O O 


commentators who are more anxious to 


th 


incorporate 


ideas into the system they 


upon. On the other hand, Abhinavagupta 
greatly interested in the dramaturgic work 


stupendous 
From this 


of Bharata and wrote an elaborate and 
commentary on this encyclopaedic text, 
interest in dramaturgy, we have seen 1 , he came to 
be deeply interested in the various 


various theories about 
the origin and function of rasa, not only in the drama 


but also in poetry 
important theory oi 


and 


one 


f the latest and most 


directly associated 


his name by Mainmafa, Hcmacandra and others 


i See Ch. iv, p 160 
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In expounding this theory, he tried to explain clearly 
how the vyakti or vyanjana of the dhvani -theorists 
could be applied to the case of the manifestation 
of rasa, thus correlating the rasa-doctrine with the 
dhvani- theory. He defined the concept of rasa 
and its place in poetic theory, and furnished a brilliant 
aesthetic explanation of a phenomenon which had 
already # taxed the ingenuity of many a previous 
thinker on the subject. 

Having realised the importance of rasa in poetry, 
Abhinava, however, went a step further than the 
Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana in boldly setting it 
up as the only essence or aesthetic foundation of poetry, 
a view which has greatly influenced all later specula- 
tion on the subject. From the earlier drama and 
dramatic theory, no doubt, the authors of the Dhvany- 
dloka had worked up the idea of rasa into poetry 
and poetic theory ; but as the emotional mood in poetry, 
which the fact of rasa emphasises, came to be more 
and more prominent, the rasa stood out more and more 
in relief as its essential aesthetic basis. We have seen 2 
that Abhinava’s predecessors in the Dhvani school 
consider rasa only as one of the elements of the 
unexpressed, which may take other forms in the 
shape of an unexpressed matter ( vastu ) or an unexpress- 
ed imaginative mood ( alamkdra ). No doubt, their 
theory puts great emphasis on the rasa-dhvani or 
suggestion of rasa in poetry ; but both the Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana are yet careful in taking into 
account other kinds of suggestion and do not, as 

could not, erect the rasa into the very ‘soul’ 

■ 

2 See Ch. v, p. 210. 
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of poetry. No doubt, it may be thought that they 
show a decided partiality to rasa , which would 
practically lead to a conclusion of its essentiality ; but 
they could not, having regard to theoretical 
consistency give exclusive preference to it ; for in their 
complete scheme of Poetics the rasa-dhvani , which 
is only one of the three forms of the unexpressed, 
plays as much part as the vastu • and ajamkara- 
dlivani. They had to recognise that the centre of 
of gravity in a poem may lie in its material and 
its imagination, as much as in its emotional element. 
Abhinavagupta appears to have attached little weight 
to these theoretical considerations, which had restrain- 
ed his predecessors from explicitly stating what they 
practically implied ; and brushing them aside, 
he carries their theory to its utmost logical conse- 
quence by declaring the essentiality of rasa ( rasenaiva 
sarvam jivati kavyam), without which, in his opinion, 
there could be no poetry (na hi tac-chunyam, i. e. 
rasa-sunyam, kavyam kimcid asti , p. 65). He attempts, 
however, to explain the theoretical discrepancy by 
saying that the two other aspects of suggestion, con- 
cerned respectively with vastu and alamkara, resolve 
themselves ultimately into the suggestion of rasa , 
which is in fact the essence of poetry ( rasa eva vastuta 
atma , vastvalamkara-dhvani tu sarvatha rasam prati 
paryavasyete, p. 27). This opinion, no doubt, influenced 
the view of later thinkers to a great extent ; for, 
although Mammafa carefully follows the cautious atti- 
tude of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, Vis'va- 
natha, developing their theory (after Abhinava) further 
out of itself, pushes it to its extreme limit and builds 
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up his own scheme of Poetics on the basis of 
the theory that poetry consists of a sentence of which 
the ‘soul’ is rasa ( yakyam rasdtmakam Jcavyam). But 
we shall see that the considerations which led the 
Dhvanikara and his commentator to leave their 
view on this point wisely unstated could not be 
easily put out of the way, and they are repeated 
substantially by Jagannatha in his criticism of 
Visvanatha’s view. All later writers, however, agree 
in thinking that the rasa-dhvani is certainly the 
most important point for consideration in poetry ; 
and even if they do not explicitly state with Abhinava 
that the ivtsiw-and alamkara-dhvani resolve ultimately 
into rasadhvani, they yet show a decided partiality 
to the latter element. 

This is, in brief, the general position of Abhinava- 
gupta as a champion of the new system established 
by Anandavardhana. The final dominance of this 
system in later speculation is due not only to the 
instrinsic worth of the theory itself and its masterly 
formulation by Anandavardhana, but also probably 
to the authority which Abhinava’s exposition as well 
as his reputation lent to it. We find in the immediate 
followers of the system, however, not the extreme 
position of Abhinavagupta, but the theory and the 
scheme as finally outlined by Anandavardhana. With 
Anandavardhana, the dhvani- theory, which was itself 
ancient, came to prevail ; but with him also was 
evolved a more or less complete scheme of Poetics 
in which the divergent gleams of earlier thought 
and the accumulated stock of recognised ideas meet 
and are rationally adjusted. This scheme, with the 
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concept of dhvani (especially rasa-dhvani) at its 
centre, was summed up and uttered in the consise form 
of a systematic text-book by Mammata, another 
Kashmirian, whose influence perhaps was no less 
potent than that of Abhinavagupta in raising it 
to almost exclusive authority in later times. This 
system, which for convenience we have called the 
Dhvani system, absorbed and overshadowed all 
previous schools and systems, and came to reign 
supreme, only to be improved in detail by the large 
crowd of its followers who form the bulk of post- 
dhvani writers on Poetics. Jagannatha, one of 
the latest writers of this group, very aptly remarks, 
therefore, that the authors of the Dhvanydloka 
settled the path to be followed by later writers on 
Poetics (dhv mikrtdm dlamkarika-sarani-vyavasthd- 
pakatvat , p. 425). 

But it must not be supposed that the theory 
of dhvani or the system could obtain universal accep- 
tance without some vigorous opposition. Before 
we take up the post-dhvani followers of Ananda- 
vardhana, it will be necessary to consider here some of 
the reactionary writers who either follow and develop 

other traditions of thought, or who refuse to acknovv- 

0 

ledge the new theory. Adherents of other schools, 

such as Pratlharenduraja (pp. 79f) who commented 

6 

on Udbhata, or Gopendra Tippa Bhupala (p. 72) who 
commented on Vamana, carry on the older tradition 
and do not fail to criticise the new theory. Says Mu- 
kula, Pratlharenduraja’s guru : lakmnd-mdrgdvagdhi- 
tatvam tu dhvaneh sahfdayair nuta?iatay6pavarnitasya 
vidyata iti,...etac ca vidvadbhih kusdgrlyayd huddhya 
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nirupaniyam , na tu jhagityevdsuyitavyam ity alarm ati- 
prasahgena (p. 21). Bat more hostile opposition or 
attack came from some really thoughtful writers who 
urged new systems, or new explanations of the dhvani- 
theory in terms of old ideas. Most of these theorists 
lived near enough in time to Abhinavagupta ; and com- 
ing later than the authors of the Dhvanyaloka, they 
accept or show themselves cognisant of the general 
concept of dhvani, but attempt to formulate other 
explanations of it. All of them, however, agree 
that the vyahjanci vrtti need not be postulated or 
proved for explaining the suggested sense of poetry, 
and conservatively maintain that the suggested sense 
can be reached from the expressed sense by some 
of the recognised means or processes of knowledge 
(e.g. anumana). None of these writers, therefore, is 
what the Dhvanikara would call an abhava-vadin, 
i.e., none of them would deny the existence of 
dhvani , but they would try to explain it in terms of 
already recognised concepts or processes. These 
theorists are Bhatta Nayaka who probably preceded 
Abhinavagupta, Kuntala who was probably the 
latter’s contemporary, and Mahimabhatta who was 
either a younger contemporary or lived immediately 
after Abhinavagupta. It will also be convenient 
to take up in this connexion the school of opinion 
represented by the writer on Poetics in the Agni- 
purana and by Bhoja, which stands in many res- 
pects apart from the Kashmirian school of Ananda- 
vardhana and which appears to have been entirely 
untouched by the implications of the dhvani- 
theory. 
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It is unfortunate that Bhafta Nayaka’s Hfdaya- 
darpana is now lost. From the citations of Abhinava- 
gupta and others, the conjecture is likely that it 
was not a commentary on Bharata’s Ndtya-sastra 8 
but an independent work written in prose and verse 
(i.e., with vers e-karikd and prose-'upMi) and resem- 
bling Mahimabhatta’s later Vyakti-viveka written in 
the same style and with the same object. Like the 
latter work, it was composed, if not for establish- 
ing a new theory of Poetics, at least for con- 
troverting the position of the Dhvanydloka and 
formulating a different explanation of dhvani , espe- 
cially of rasa-dhvani. When Mahimabhatta later 
on took upon himself the task of “demolishing’' 
the dhvani- theory, he boasted at the outset of this 
elaborate attack that he had composed his Vyakti- 
viveka without looking into the Darpana 4 (presuma- 
baly Hyadaya-darpana , as explained by his com- 
mentator), which was therefore obviously written 

3 See Vol. 1 , pp. 39-43. 

4 It is curious that Mahimabhatta says that in compos- 
ing his own work he has not also looked into the Candrika , 
which was apparently an adverse commentary on the 
Dhvanydloka. It is probably the same work as is referred 
to and criticised frequently by Abhinavagupta in his °Locana , 
and as, he says, was composed by one of his ancestors. 
Abhinava’s references and criticism also confirm the idea 
that it criticised the text of the Dhvanydloka adversely 
on many points. See Vol. I, pp. 105-6. This Candrika is 
also apparently cited by Manikyacandra and SomeSvara in 
their commentaries on Mammata. 
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with the same object of dhvani-dhvanisa. No doubt, 
Bhatta Nayaka was one of the four writers (men- 
tioned by Abhinava, Mammata and others) who for- 
mulated explanations of Bharata’s sutra on rasa ; 
but this in itself is no reason to take him as a 
commentator on Bharata’s text 5 . On the other hand, 
Abhinava’s references in °J^ocana make it reasonably 
clear that the Hpdaya-darpana, like the Vyakti-viveka, 

5 My attention is called to a passage (I owe the reference 
to Prof. Sovani) in the Abhinava-bharatl ch. i, which appears 

v 

(see SovanPs article on the Pre-dhvani Schools in Bhandarkar 
Commemoration Volume, p. 390, contra in JR AS, 1909, pp. 
450-52) clearly to indicate that the Hrdaya-darpana was 
a commentary on the Natya-hastra . The passage in my MS 
runs thus (commenting on brahmana yad udahrtam In 
Bharata i 1) : bhatta-nayakas tu brahmana paramdtmana 

yad udak; tarn k>ta-nidarhanam tad anena pdramarthi- 

kam prayojanam uktam iti vyakhyanam hrdaya-darpane 
paryagrahit. This passage is indeed significant, and the 
relevancy of any comment on Bharata i 1 is difficult to 
explain in a work, which ex hypothesi is not a commentary 
on that text ; but it appears to militate against those references 
to and passages from Bhatta Nayaka's work (prose as well 
as verse) which Abhinava cites and criticises in his * Locana 
(pp. 11, 12, 15, 19, 21, 27, 28, 29, 33, 63, 67-68) and which 
consist mostly of direct criticism of the text of the Dhvany- 
dloka. Either of two explanations is possible : (1) that the 
Hrdaya-darpana was in fact a commentary on Bharata’s 
Natya-hastra , and Bhatta Nayaka’s criticism of the Dhvany- 
.dloka might have constituted incidental discussions in it 
(but this does not explain the presence of verses in it which 
later writers, including Abhinavagupta, quote from Bhatta 
Nayaka in their exposition of his views) ; or (2) that it was an 

independent work in prose and verse, consisting of Bhatta 
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had the special object of criticising in detail the 
text of the Dhvanydloka as well as its theory ; 
and its discussion of rasa might have come in 

o 

topically in connexion with Bhatta Nayaka’s general 
views regarding poetry and poetic expression. 

The question, however, cannot be definitely settled 

% 

so long as we get only glimpses of Bhatta Nayaka’s 
views set forth in the brief exposition and adverse 
criticism of Abhinava and others. We have already 
considered at some length Bhatta Nay aka’s 
views regarding the origin and function of rasa 
in poetry 6 . We have seen that Bhatta Nayaka 
regards rasa-carvanct as the essence of poetry, but 
he is apparently not prepared to accept the 
function of vyanjana as itomeans of manifestation 7 . 

Nayaka’s propounding of his own views in opposition to those 
of the DhvanyCdoka ; and the discussions of raw-theory and 
of Bharata’s text are not altogether inexplicable, as they 
might have been topical in connexion with his general theory. 
The passage from the A bhinava-bha rati cannot be taken 
as decisive ; and I am inclined to accept the latter explana- 
tion, with which Kane also ( HAL p. xii) appears to agree. 
Kane, however, does not appear to have seen this passage 
from the Abhinava-bharatl. 

6 see Ch. iv, pp. 1 54f. 

7 Bhatta Nayaka’s objection to the abhivyakti - theory 
is thus summarised by Abhinavagupta (° Locana p. 68) : 
“If the potentially existing snigara is supposed to be mani- 
fested by abhivyakti , then it would occupy its field of 
action in diverse degrees ( v is ay d rja na-taratamya-pra vritih^ > 
i.e., thus contradicting the nature of rasa as one. There 
would also be the difficulty mentioned before (see above 
p. 153), namely, whether the rasa is manifested as existing 
in oneself or in another person”. 
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It is possible that he admits a suggested sense, 
as the essence of poetry {ram-dhvams tu tenaivd- 
tmaty duglk^tah , °Locana p.15) ; but from Abhinava’s 
twitting him 011 this score it is probable that he 
denied vastu-dhvani (kirn tu vastu-dhvanim dmayata 
rasa-dhvanis tadanug rdhakah samarlhyata iti susthu- 
taram, dhvani-dhvamso’yam, p. 20). Bhatta Nayaka 
maintains in a verse attributed to him by Abhinava 
(p. 27), Hemacandra (p. 4), Mat^ikyacandra (p. 4) and 

t 

Jayaratha (p. 9) that the distinction between 
various kinds of literary composition lies in the 
fact in the scistra, sabda predominates, artha in 
the dkhydna , (= probably itihdsa), while in the kdvya , 
both sab da and artha are subordinated ( gunlbhuta 

9 

or nyagbhavita). Elsewhere he is represented by 
Abhinava (p. 68) as saying that the verbal composition 
( sabda ) which makes up poetry is different from other 
species of verbal composition by the fact that it 
possesses three elements. Of these elements, abhidha 
or Denotation belongs to the province of expressed 
meaning, bhdvakatva or power of generalisation to 
that of rasa, and the bhojakatva or the power of enjoy- 
ment to the appreciating audience ; thus we have 
three functions attributed to the three elements of 


poetry 


If Denotation, among these 

7 o 


taken by 


itself (i.e. without the other two), then what is 
the essential difference, he asks, between the poetic 


figures and the dogmas 


which form the method 


of 


Or. if this manifold distinction of func 


tions is without importance (metaphorically 


well 


as intrinsically), then why avoid faults like unme- 
lodiousness ( srutidusta ) ? These considerations, Bhatta 
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Nayaka thinks, would give us the second function, 
viz., bhavakatva, by which generalisation is accom- 
plished poetry as well as of its factors (vibhdvas). 
It is no- account of this function that abhidha or 
Denotation is also Indication ( laksana ), i.e., the De- 
notion can give to the expressed sense a meta- 
phorical significance as the basis of rasa. After 
the rasa is thus generalised ( bhdvita ), comes its 
enjoyment or bhoga which, we have seen, Bhatta 
Nayaka represents, after ‘the Samkhya philosophers, 
as a process of disinterested contemplation akin to 
the philosophic contemplation of Brahma. 

Bhatta Nayaka thus postulates a function of 
bhoga, beyond those of abhidha and bhavakatva, 
inherent in poetry, in order to explain the working 
of rasa. He seems to imply that the rasa, which 
the dhvani- theorists would take as the suggested 
emotional sense of poetry, is, in his opinion, 
purely sva-samvedya and therefore transcending do- 
finition. In other words, he belongs to that class 
of objectors to the dhvani- theory regarding whom 
the Dhvanikara says that they do not deny dhvani 
but think that its essence lies beyond the province of 
words (i lc). In a verse attributed to Bhatta Nayaka 
by Abhinava (pp. 15, 11) and Jayaratha (p. 9), he 
speaks of kdoydhgatva and not kdvy a-rupatd 8 of what 
is known as dhvani ; a statement .which would indicate 
that having assumed the concept, Bhatta Nayaka s ob- 
ject was to establish an explanation different from that 

■ r — ■ 

8 Read in the verse kavyCingatvam na rUpata, instead 
of kavyCihgatvcnn na rupita, as given by the reading of 

indicated in Locatia p. 15. 
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ot the dhvani-theor\sts. Ruyyaka thinks that Bhatta 
Nayaka would regard what is called vyahgya-vyapara 
to be an element (kdv yam s a tv a) and not an essence of 
poetry, being reached by the bold utterance of the 
poet ( praudhokti ). In this sense, the kccvi-karman or 
act of imagination on the part of the poet (indicated by 
Bhatta Nayaka, as Jayaratha points out, by the word 
vyapcira), which makes kabda and artha subservient 
to itself, is the most important thing in poetry ; a 
view which approximates Bhatta Nayaka’ s theory to 
that of Kuntala, who makes kavi-karman the source 

of vakrokti in poetry. 


( 3 ) 

Kuntala, author of the Vakrokti-jivita, on the 
other hand, had no direct intention of attacking or 
disproving the dhvani- theory. He appears to have 
accepted the fact of a suggested sense in poetry, but, 
following the tradition of Bhamaha’s vakrokti , he 
develops a system of vakrokti of his own, in some 
aspects of which he includes all ideas of dhvani and 
rasa.. Nearly the whole of his long lost work has been 
recently recovered, and a part of it (chs. i and ii) 
has been published by the present writer 9 ; it is now 
possible, therefore, to depend no longer on the 
references to ICuntala in later literature for an 
account of his views, but gather it independently 

from his own statements 10 . 

9 In the Calcutta Oriental Series, 1923. 

10 An account of Kuntala’s theory of poetry is given 
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The central idea in Kuntala is that the vakrokti 
is the essence ( jlvita ) of poetry ; and by vakrokti 
he understands a certain striking or charming (viritra) 
mode of expression (vinyasa-krama), which is differ- 
ent from or excels the common or matter-of-fact 


expression of words and ideas in the sdstras and 

the like (sastrddi-prasiddha-sabddrthdpanibanclha- 

» 

vyatireki). It is therefore a deviation from the 
established mode of speech for the purpose of 
attaining a certain strikingness (vaicitrya or vicchitti), 
or an imaginative turn of words and ideas ( bhangi - 
bhaniti or hhaniti-prakara) peculiar to poetry and 
abhorrent of common speech, in which facts are more 
or less simply stated. This is the vakratva or 
vakra-bhdva underlying all poetic speech. A dis- 
tinction,- therefore, is implied not only between the 
method of the sciences and the scriptures ( sastrddi ), 
on the one hand, and that of poetry, on the other, 
but also between what may be called the “naturalis- 
tic” and the “artistic” mode of expression 11 . 

Kuntala, therefore, holds that sdlamkrta sabda 
and artha or embellished word and sense alone consti- 


tute poetry, and this embellishment consists of 


vakrokti. The so-called embellishments, which cro 

; o 

by the name of poetic figures (alamkdras) in orthodox 
Poetics, are merely aspects of this vakrokti , and can 


be properly included in its comprehensive scope. So 


can also the ideas of dhvani and rasa. This vakrokti 



in my introduction to the above edition, which see for detailed 
references. 

ii See above Ch. II, pp 61-2. 
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as such, Kuntala finds fault with the common state- 
ment that the alamkara belongs to poetry ; for such 
a statement would imply that poetry may exist with- 
out it (i 7, 11 ). 

Kuntala then explains that the vakrokti charms 
us by the skill of the poet, and is therefore called 
vaidagdhyabhahgl-bhaniti 12 . It rests ultimately 
on the conception ( pratibhci ) of the poet, or on his 
skill ( kausala ), or on an act of imagination on his part, 
which is termed kavi-vyapara, or kavi-karman, 
Kuntala does not exactly define this kavi-vyapara , 
which is the ultimate source of poetry, perhaps 
because he is conscious of the fact that it is in its 
nature undefinable ; but he analyses it elaborately, 

12 The word vidagdka is used in opposition to the word 
vidvat to signify a man versed in belles-lettres as distinguished 
from a scholar 3 and the Dhvanydloka often speaks of an 
appeal ^ to v idagdh a-vidva t-pari^a t (pp. 201, 239). Avanti- 
sundarl. is cited in Kdvya ml rn avis a p. 46 as saying vidagdha- 
bhaniti-bhangl-nivedyain vastuno rupam na niyata-svabhdvam. 
The vaicitrya is discussed by Anandavardhana at p. 243, 

in which connexion he uses the term bhaniti-krtam vai- 

% 

citrya-indtrarn. Abhinava speaks of infinite variety of upamd- 
vicchitti (upamd-vicchitti-prakdrdndm asahkhyatvat, p.5 
°Locana) t and uses it also synonymously with carutva (p. 8). It 
would appear from the verse quoted by Anandavardhana 
at p. 130, the word vicchitti , used in this sense in poetic 

t 

theories, is applied analogically from the same word used 
to signify a certain feminine charm or elegance derived 
from carelessness in dress and decoration (Bharata xxii 16,'. 
See on this point Haricand Sastrl, Idart Poetique de F Inde 
pp. 64-65. The word bhangl in the sense of a turn of express- 
ion is used in Dhva pp.139,241. Etymologically it appears 
to have the same meaning as vicchitti. 
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and distinguishes and classifies its function in six 
different spheres, namely, in the arrangements of 
letters ( varna ), of the substantive and terminal parts 
of a word (; pada-purvdrdha and pada-pardrdha), 
of a sentence ( vdkya ), of a particular topic ( prakarana ), 
and of the composition as a whole ( prabandha ). He 
devotes nearly the whole of his work, with the except- 
ion of the introductory portion of the first chapter, 
to the definition, classification and illustration of these 
varieties of kavivydpcira-vakratd, which thus form 
the different categories into which poetic speech may 
be analysed. 

It is clear from this brief exposition that Kuntala 
cannot admit as poetry a composition involving 
mere svabhdo okti , which he takes to be plain descrip- 
tion without the requisite strikingness ; and he 
consequently develops Bhamaha’s indication that a 
kind of atisaya is involved in vakrokti-vaicitrya. 
This atisaya , if it is taken in the sense of the lokdti- 
krdnta- g ocaratd of Bhamaha’s at isayokti, would imply 
a kind of heightened charm of expression which is 
lokottara or dissociated from personal interests and 
relations. The dissociation, therefore, which is suppos- 
ed in the artistic attitude involved in the relish of 
rasa 13 , is also implied in vakrokti j and on this point 
Kuntala appears to agree with the main position 
of the rasa- theorists. Kuntala also thinks that the 
ultimate test of this lokottara vaicitrya is tadvid- 
ahlada or pleasure in the appreciating sahfdaya , who 
plays here apparently the same part as he does in the 
rasa-theory, or in poetic theories generally. It seems, 


13 See above Ch. iv. 
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therefore, that the exponents of 


different 


ultimately the same standard, albeit through 


different avenues of 


that 


ya or camatkat 


and agree 
(in alamkai 


holdin 


rasa) 


it be finally subjected to the taste of the sahrdaya. 
Thus a new turn was given to the alamkara - system 


Bhamaha 


rather, what 


pressed in it was developed to its logical conse- 


tions 


by Kuntala’s systematic analysis of its impl 


14 


In spite of 


obviously extreme nature of 


theory and his somewhat quaint 
Drk is of great value as presentin 


system, or rather as systematisin 
theory of earlier writers, in a reft 


the alamkai 


way 


The dhv 


the poetic figures (alaml 


or considered them 


ily 


of the unexpressed element in poetry 


of the relation of the alamkara to the 
suggested element of poetry (e. g., in the 


a refreshingly original 
had either dismissed 
) as mere vag-vikalpas, 
heightening the charm 
a poetry. They speak 
ikara to the principal 


obvious 


might arise cases 
is not to awaken 


thing else unexpressed, but simply 


suggested element of poetry (e. g., in the shape of 
rasa) ; but there might arise cases where the poet’s 
obvious intention is not to awaken the rasa or any- 
thing else unexpressed, but simply to produce a 
strikingness in the form of an expressed poetic 
figure. In these cases, the authors of the Dhvany- 
dloka think that all such figures which, in connexion 
with an involved unexpressed element, possess a 
peculiar charm, belong to the class of poetry called 


striking 

figure. 


ess in the form of 
In these cases, the ai 


an 


by them gumbhuta-vyangya 


if there is no such 


expressed element involved, they have a pictorial effect 

14 Ihe vakrokti - system of Kuntala may properly be 
regarded as an off-shoot of the older alamkara-sy slcm (Ch. IB).. 
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merely, and may be included in the lowest class of 
poetry, called by them citra and described by them as 
no poetry but an imitation thereof. In other words, 
they take such poetic figures as being connected 
with the unexpressed possess a peculiar charm, and 
and thus justify their position in poetry ; the figures 
unaccompanied by the unexpressed or in no way 
connected with'it are condemned to the level of no- 
poetry, as phases of speech which is of infinite variety 
(anantd hi vdg-vikalpds tat-prakdrd eva cdlamkarah). 
Kuntala, on the other hand, justifies the significance 
of such figures in poetry as figures , and shews that 
this significance is independent of all. considerations 
of their connexion with the unexpressed, as it consists 
in the very vaicitrya or strikingness involved in 
in them, which is sufficient in itself, and does not 
borrow its power of appeal from elsewhere. 

But he justifies the alamkara as such only .when 
it involves the vaicitrya, vicchitti or vakratva and 
becomes a phase of vakrokti. He admits that the 
poetic figures are particular forms of speech, aspects 
of the expressed denotation (< abhidhd-prakdra-vi§esdh ), 
in which one need not suppose auy connexion 
with the unexpressed, but he supposes at the same time 
a specific differentia in it which consists in a peculiar 
turn of expression resulting in a characteristic 
strikingness ( vaicitrya or vicchitti ) and depending upon 
an act of imagination on the part of the poet ( kavi - 
pratibhd-nirvai'tita). Thus the so-called alarrikdras 
of orthodox Poetics are admissible when they are 
found ou analysis to possess these characteristics 
of peculiar charm imparted to them by the fertile 
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imagination of the poet ; and these therefore consti- 
tute the elements which go to make up the being 
of a poetic figure 15 . Kuntala in this way not only 
supplies a remarkable deficiency in the teaching of 
the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, but also 
justifies the existence and fixes the conception of 
a poetic figure as distinguished from a mere speech- 
figure. It is no wonder, therefore, that later followers 
of the Dhvani school, who form the bulk of post- 
dhvani writers on Poetics, readily accept Kuntala’s 
analysis, and regard the two characteristics, viz,, 
vicchitti and kavi-vyapara, as forming the ultimate 
test of a poetic figure. Mammafa lays down that 
where there is no suggested rasa , the poetic figures 
simply result in ukti-vaicitry a or charmingness of 
expression, and states generally that alamkara is 
charrningness itself ( vaicitryam alamkarah). We 
shall see that Ruyyaka was the first writer who 
accepts Kuntala’s test of a poetic figure and applies 
it systematically to a detailed examination and classi- 
fication of individual poetic figures. 

It follows from the prominence given by Kuntala 
to vakrokti in poetry that all ideas of dhvani and 
rasa should be comprehended in certain aspects of 
vakratd , just as the vrttis of Udbhafa, connected 

15 Hence, the word “poetic” figure or fcavydlamhara, 
instead of “figure of speech.” See above Ch. II. pp. 94. In a 
formal scheme of Poetics they no doubt correspond, but this 
point of view of its involving poetic charm would be entirely 
omitted in a treatise of rhetoric. It is therefore mislead- 
ing to translate Sanskrit Alamkara as Sanskrit Rhetoric. 
See ZDMG , lvi, 392 fn. 
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with anuprasa, as well as anuprasa itself aud yamaka 
ol orthodox writers, are taken as kinds of varna- 
vinydsa-vakrata or vakrata depending upon the 
peculiar arrangement of letters. The idea of dhvani 

%ta, where 


is included partly in 
Anandavardhana’s 


vaicitrya vah 


well 


as 


the 


Auanda as an 



3 own verse tala jciamti yum as 
ae snigdha-syamala-kanti° cited 
ixample of arthdntara-samkramita- 
vdcya dhvani (i. e. the ca'se of suggestion where the 
expressed sense passes into another sense), is given 


ed 


Other aspects of dhvani are acknowled 


upacdra-vah 


where 


gaanam 


mat tame ham, cited by Amanda as an instance of 


atyanta-tiraskf'ta-vdcya dhvani 
suggestion where the expres 



e., the case of 


sense 


disappears 

entirely), is given as an example. From Kuntala’s 
treatment it appears that he takes upaedra in the sense 
of a supposed or fancied identification of two objects, 
however distinct, on the basis eve 
resemblance. As such, therefore 
involved in 


of 


• ^ 

© 


htest 


admittedly 


figures like metaphor {rapaka) and forms 


the basis of metaphorical expr 


would come under the 


ally 


This 


cornpr 


transferred expression knowi 
be included by the dhvani 


diensive domain of 
lalcsand, and would 

orists under laksand- 

• • 

e - suggestion based on transference 


mala-dhvani, i. 
or Indication 16 . Kuntala would thus belong to that 


group 


of writers regarding whom 


the Dhvanikara 


says that they do not deny the existence of dhvani 


1 6 It is for this reason that Ruyyaka thinks that the 
Vakrokti-jivita-kara comprehended all ideas of dhvani in 
upacara-vakrata and the like (p. 8 with Jayaratha thereon). 
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but regard it as bhakta (b haktam dims tam aiiye), i. e., 
depending on a transference of sense or Indication. 

Regarding rasa-dhvani which comes under ctsctm - 

OO • 

laksya-kmma-vyahgya (i. e., suggestion of an imper- 
ceptible process), it is clear that Kuntala who admits 
not the essentiality of rasa but that of oakrokti , can 
comprehend rasa only as an element in some aspects 
of vakrokti. In the third chapter of his work, dealing 
with vdkya-vakratd, he discusses how poetry may be 
made charming by delineating appropriate rasas. 
In this connexion he examines in some detail such 
figures as rasavat , prey as etc., in which the rasa 
was admitted as an element by early theorists, whoso 
system, maintaining the importance of alamkdra in 
poetry, could not otherwise recognise rasa indepen- 
dently. The special poetic figures like rasavat 
etc., constituted the back-gate, as it were, for the 
admission of the idea of rasa in the alamkdra-sys terns. 
When, however, the theory of rasa assumed its 
proper importance in the schools, the necessity 
naturally arose of explaining how the rasa , which 
is .essential aud therefore fit to be embellished (alam- 
kdrya or upakdrya) can itself be regarded as a 
means of embellishment (alamkdra or upakdraka) 
in figures like rasavat. We find accordingly in the 
Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana an attempt to com- 
prehend the rasavat etc. , under the class of poetry call- 
ed by them g wubhutamyahgya, in which the suggest- 
ed sense (in this case the suggested rasa) is subordi- 
nated to the expressed sense. The theory was put 
into shape by distinguishing the sphere of asarri- 
laksya-krama dhvani from that of figures like rasavat 
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on the ground that when the rasa is predominant and 
forms the essence of the poem in question, it consti- 
tutes the principal suggested element, and as such 
it is alarakdrya ; but when it is subordinate to the 
expressed sense, it^ constitutes mere alamkara or 
embellishment (Dhva° ii 4 f). The °Pradlpa puts 
this concisely by saying : yatra pradhanam rasddis 
tatra dhvanih, yatra tvapradhanam tatrdlamkdra 
iti khavah. Logically following this view, Mamma fa 
does not regard the cases of rasavat etc., as poetic 

figures at all, but only as a variety of gunlbhuta- 
vyaiigya poetry 1 7 . 


17 Later writers and commentators, however, unwilling 
to depart from the authority of the “ancients”, attempt to 
explain the problem of rasavat in various ways by a method 
of ingenious interpretation, which keeps to the letter but 
changes the spirit of the old dictum. Most these views are dis- 
cussed by Visvanatha. One school holds that the designation 
alamkara , given to figures like rasavat merely because they 
help the development of rasa , is a purely secondary applica- 
tion of the term ( bhakta ), for they are not really alamkaras 
but should be accepted as such in deference to the practice 
of ancient writers ( rasCidyupakara-rnatrenehdlamkrti-vya - 
padeho bhaktas cirantana-prasiddhyd ngl k ary a eva). These 
theorists admit a difference between rasavat , on the one 


hand, and alamkaras properly so called (such as upama), 
on the other : for in the one case ths rasa directly em- 
bellishes another rasa , while in the other case, the rasa is 
indirectly embellished through the form of word and sense. 
But they maintain at the same time that there is one thing in 
common between the two kinds, viz, that both of them em- 
bellish the rasa, either directly or indirectly, by being sub- 
servient to it. On account of this similarity of function, the 


designation alamkara , which is 


properly applicable to such 
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Kunfcala takes up the rasavat topically under 


vakrata , which may relate 


both sahaia and 


the 


delineation of rasa coming 


head 


described 


dharya vastu, 
apparently under 
as kavi-sakti-vyutpatti-paripdka-praudha. He criticises 
the definitions of rasavat giveu by Bhamaha, Dandin 
and others, and holds that it is neither darsita-spasfa- 
spngarddi-rasam, nor rasa-samsrayam, nor again rasa- 
pesalam, but rasena tulyam vartamdnam ; and 
consequently it is not an alamkdra but an a lamkdrya. 
In other words, the rasa is awakened in these cases 
for its own sake, and not for the purpose of embellish- 
ing the expressed word and sense. If not theoretically 
invulnerable, this view is 
that the importance of i'asa , first advocated in poetic 
theories by the Dhvanikara, appears to have influenced 
thinkers belonging to other traditions of thought. 


interesting as 


indicating 


The Dhvanikara attempts to reconcile the older idea 


figures as upama , is applied to the rasavat by an extension of 
the sense (bhakti), and this usage has the sanction of ancient 
and respectable authority to which we must bow. But this 
explanation is rejected by others as being too fine. The 
difference between • alamkaras like upama , on the one hand, 
and the rasavat , on the other, which is supposed to be 
due to the fact of direct and and indirect embellishment, 
is admitted to be true, but is explained away as purely 
accidental and immaterial j and, strictly speaking, we should 
designate both as alamkaras instead of indulging in fine 
distinctions. A third view, which altogether rejects this 
distinction between direct and indirect embellishment, main- 


tains that the general definition of alamkara as that which 
embellishes the rasa through word and sense, is applicable 
as much to be rasavat as to regular figures like upama. 
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of rasavat as involving the idea of rasa secondarily, 
by admitting it in his second division of poetry ; but 
Kuntala brushes aside even the view of his master 


Bhamaha 


this 


and thinks that this case 


should be regarded as one in which the poet has 
an opportunity of creating a kind of vakrokti in 


which the rasa supplies the principal charm 

rasa to play the greatest part ii 


But 


the 


he calls prabandha-vakrata, i. e., in vakrata occurring 
in the composition as a whole, which, he thinks, must 
be accomplished chiefly by the aid of pleasing rasas 


(rasdntarena ramyena yatr 


vahanam bhavet ) 


It 


is 


impai 


the mere matter or plot, but the beauty 
to it by the continuous sense of rasa 


in 


make the words of 



( 


rasoddhara-garbha-saundarya-nir vardh / 


Jcavi 


nam jivanti na kathd-matram 


itdh). Kuntal 


even ' accepts the Dhvanydlokas jud 

, the sdnta rasa 
and constitutes 


in 


the two great epics 
(predominant ra,< 



although he thinks 


is the any In 
their principal 
ultimately the 


kavi-pr 

poetry 


which is the all-important thing in 



Mahiraabhatta begins his Vyqkti-viveka, whose very 
name implies that it is a consideration of the theory 
of vyakti or vyanjand established by the authors 
of the Dhvanydloka, with the proposition that his 
object is to comprehend all ideas of dhvani in the 
process of anumdna or syllogistic reasoning ( anumane ’ 
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ntarbhdvam sarvasyaiva dhvaneh prakasay itum) . He 
proceeds therefore to consider in detail the text as well 
as the theory of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana. 
He criticises minutely the definition of dhvani given 
in Dkva° i 13, which, if properly considered, applies, 
he thinks, to anumana. He considers (especially 
in the third chapter) most of the examples given 
in the Dhvanydloka and tries to demonstrate that 
they are really cases of amtmana. Indeed, through- 
out his work he proceeds by an elaborate process 

of destructive criticism and makes the definition of 

% 

# 

dhvani , propounded by its advocates, conform to his 
definition of what he calls kavydnumiti as the process 
through which another sense is revealed by the express- 
ed sense, or by a sense inferred from it connectedly 
(vdcyas tad-anumito va yatrdrtho rthdntaram pra- 
kamyati j sambandhatah kutascit sa kavydniimitir 

ityakt.d , p. 22). 

This being his main position, he accepts only 
two senses of sabda, namely, the actually express- 
ed ( vacya ) and the inferrible (anumeya), including 
under the latter both laksya and vyahgya senses, 
whoso independent existence he does not admit. 
He says (p. 7) ; “Meanings are of two kinds, the 
expressed and the inferrible. Of these, the expressed 
belongs to the function of a word, and is alone 

called the primary sense of a word From it, 

or being inferred from it, as from a logical hetu 
or middle term in a syllogism, another sense 
which is inferred, is called the inferrible sense. 
This again is threefold, consisting of mere matter 
(vast a ) , the poetic figures (alayikara) or the rasas. 
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The first two of these varieties can also become 
the expressed, the last is always inferrible”. It 
is clear enough from this that Mahimabhatta 
apparently accepts the recognised concept of a 
suggested sense in the shape of a vastu , alamkdra 
and rasa, but maintains that these are not revealed 
by vyakti or suggestion, but by anumdna 18 ; 
for the expressed sense and the so-called suggested 
sense stand in the relation of liiiga and ling in, the 
middle and the major terms of a syllogism (p. 12). 

Mahimabhatta maintains, by analysing many exam- 
ples taken from the X)hv any aloha , that the expressed 
sense does not really suggest the unexpressed sense, 
but that between the two, other inferences are possible 
and do occur. The vyakti, as Anandavardhana him- 
self admits (p. 192), is the manifestation of that which 
is desired to be manifested, and which becomes 
manifest along with that which manifests it. just 
as a jar in a dark room becomes visible along with 
the light which makes it visible. The vastu , alavn- 

o 7 • 

kdra and rasa, which are the three suggested 
elements in the opinion of the d/^yawi-theorists, 
are not manifested in this way, for they are not com- 
prehended along with the expresse l which suggests 
them, but only afterwards. The interval between 
the perception of the expressed vibhavas and the 
suggested rasa, for instance, is indeed very short, 

18 This is the only important point of his disagreement 
with the DhvanyCiloka j in other respects, he says, there 
is hardly any disagreement ( pranabhUta dkvaner vyaktir iti 
saiva vivecita j yat tvanyat tatra vimatih prayo nastltyupe- 
k si lam //). 
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and is therefore called by the dhvani- theorists them- 
selves a process of imperceptible sequence (asam- 
laksya-krama) \ but this very nomenclature shows 
that the existence of a krama or sequence cannot 
be denied, and that the expressed and the unexpress- 
ed, therefore, are sequential. Being such, they must 
bear the relationship of a logical premise and its 
conclusion (pp. 11 f). Even in the case of the indi- 
cated sense, as in the phrase gaur vdhikah, what one 
first understands is that the two ( gaur and vdhika) 
are not identical, and from this the conclusion arises 
that they are meant as possessing similar qualities ; 
the indicated sense here is ultimately reached by 

a ground 

of inference and not a vyanjaka. The process of 
of inference is very wide in its scope, much wider 

than dhvani which is naturally included in it (tasya, 

% 

i. e. anumdnasya, ca tadapeksaya maha-visay atvdt 
p. 12). With regard to sabda, it cannot be taken 
as the vyanjaka or suggestor of anything else but 
its literal meaning. As it exhausts itself after 
expressing its literal or primary sense, even the 
secondary indicated meaning ( laksya artha ) has 
admittedly to be inferred, not from itself but from the 
latter ; how can it be supposed to suggest any deeper 
sense ? But such words, through their expressed 
sense, can well become the ground or source of 
inferences ( anumdpaka ), pp. 27 f. 

The process of inference in poetry • by which 
the unexpressed may be thus reached is presum- 
ably the ordinary process of syllogistic reasoning, 
which consists in the invariable concomitance 


anumana (p. 24). Thus artha is merely 


32 
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(vyapti) of the middle {lingo) and the major ( lingin ) 
terms. The dhvani or suggested sense is the lingin , 
and its suggestors (viz., word and sense) are 
apparently its lingo. The invariable concomitance 
is ascertained in three ways, viz., by anupalabdhi 
(non-cognition), taddtmya (identity) and tadutpotti 
(causation). In reply to MahimabhatWs position, 
it has been shewn that none of these means of 
proving a syllogism is applicable to establishing 
the invariable concomitance between the lingo 
sabddrthau and the lingin dhvani. The non-cognition 
of word and sense does not prove the exist- 
ence of dhvani ; for non-cognition only proves 
that lingin which consists of the absence of some- 
thing. That a jar is absent can be proved from 
its non-cognition. But here the lingin dhvani 
does not consist of the absence of anything. 
Therefore the hetu is vitiated, and the non- 
cognition of word and sense can only prove their 
absence, but not that of dhvani. There can be 
no identity, again, between the suggested sense 
(dhvani) and that which suggests it (sobda and 
artha) ; for the suggested meaning is essentially 
different from the expressed, and comes out promi- 
nently by keeping the latter in subordinate posi- 
tion. Similarly, the test of tadutpotti or causa- 
tion does not apply, for here the word and sense 
cannot be regarded as being caused by the suggested 
sense, in the same way as the smoke, which 
proves the existence of fire, can be taken as be- 
ing produced from the fire itself. 

Visvanatha puts the objections in another way. 
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Inference is the knowledge of the liiigin by means 
of the liiiga , qualified by its existence in the 
subject ( paksa-sattva ), its existence in similar ins- 
tances (sapaksa-sattva) and its exclusion from oppo- 
site instances ( [vipaksa-vyavartatva ). For example, 
we conclude in the subject, e. g. ( a smoky hill, 
the existence of the liiigin fire by the liiiga 
smoke, which we see existing in it, as well as in 
similar instances (such as in the culinary hearth, 
where there is no doubt as to the existence of fire), 
and which we see absent from opposite instances 
(e. g., such places where the absence of fire is certain). 
But this syllogistic methdd is not strictly applicable 
to establishing the suggested sense from the express- 
ed ; for logical inference, Visvanatha points out, has 
nothjng to do with works of imagination. Take, 
for instance, the following verse : 
drstim he prative&ini ksanam ihdpyaxmad-gvhe dasyasi 
prayendsya sisoh pita na virasah kaupir apah pdsyati / 
ekakinyapi yami satvaram itah srotas tamaldknlam 
nirandhras tanum dlikhantu j aratha-ccheda nala- 

granthayah // 

‘‘O neighbour, will you cast your eyes for a 
moment here on our house ? The father of this child 
will scarcely drink the tasteless water of a well. 
Though alone, I go quickly hence to the river whose 
banks are covered with tamdla- trees. Let the 
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suggested sense (lihgin) here. But these alleged 
reasons, though they help to reveal the unexpressed 
sense, are not invariable ; for dalliance with a gallant 
is not, from the logical point of view, universally 
predicable of a woman going alone to a river-side 
or from her being scratched by the reed-knots. 

It is noteworthy that Mahimabhatfa relies (p. 26) 
also upon the arguments of those objectors of the 
dhvani - theory who think that dhvani is identical 
with bhakti 19 ; but he opposes alike the views of 
those Mlmamsakas who believe in the single pervasive 
power of the expressed sense 20 , as well as the view of 


the Vakroktijlvita-kara. His objection to the latter 
system is naturally based on his own idea of the 
importance of rasa and unimportance of dhvani. 
In his opinion, any deviation from common usage 
involving charmingness of expression, such as Kuntala 
upholds, may take either of two forms, viz., (1) it 
may resolve itself more or less into a theory of 
propriety ( aucitya ) ai , or (2) it ‘may mean the mani- 


19 See above Ch. v, pp. 1946. 

20 See above Ch. v, pp. 192-93. 

21 Mahimabhatta treats the question of aucitya (already 
dwelt upon in the Dhvanydloka ) in the second vimarha 
of his work. He divides the ’subject of impropriety, which 
may be sabdcf-visaya and artha-visaya , into two heads accord- 
ing as it concerns the matter or form of poetry. The former, 
called antaranga anaucitya, consists in improper employment 
of the vibhavas etc. in the manifestation of rasa. It has 
already been dealt with in the Dhvanydloka. The formal 
impropriety, called bahiranga anaucitya , is chiefly concern- 
ed with the occurrence of five defects, viz., vidhey avintarsa 
(PP- 37 - 58 ), prakrama-bheda (pp. 58-66), krama-bheda 
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festation of an implied sense other than the expressed 
sense. If the first alternative is meant, it is super- 
fluous to one who admits rasa in poetry, as no 
theory of rasa can dispense. with a theory of propriety 
or suitability with regard to the adjustment of 
its factors 22 . To admit the other alternative is 
to bring in the idea of dhvani in a more or less 

O 

disguised form. 

o 

I 

It is true that Mahimabhatta’s work is a master- 
piece of scholastic argumentation, exhibiting much 
fastidious criticism and great learning of a miscella- 

o o 

neous kind ; but its avowed object is polemical and 
it does not pretend to set up a new system. Mahima- 

ft 

bhatta possessed all the qualifications of a good contro- 
versialist and enters into his task with a decided 
animus, which constitutes the source at once of 
his weakness as well as of his strength. A fine 

o 

product of a scholastic age, he cannot yet look beyond 
the pettiness of immediate issues ; and whatever 
might be the value of his peculiar proposition, he 
hardly ever adds to its limited interest any indepen- 

(pp.66-69 ), paunarnktya (pp.69-84) and vucydvacana (pp.84-109). 
The question of aucitya will be dealt with in the next chapter. 

22 A similar criticism, Prof. Sovani thinks (in a letter to 
me, dated March 2, 1924), is levelled against the Vakrokti- 
jlvitakara's theory by Abhinavagupta in °Locana p. 208. 
But, in my opinion, it really refers in the context to Ananda- 
vardhana’s discussion of the views of those who think, 
after Bhamaha, that the atihayokti is involved as an essential 
element in most poetic figures. This standpoint is similar 
to that of Kuntala : but the passage in question cannot 
be taken as a decisive reference to him or his theory 
of vakrokti. 
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dent treatment of the larger problems of Poetics. 
This is perhaps one of the reasons why even his 
logical acumen and his erudition failed to keep 
the interest of his work alive ; but the chief reason 
why his book was forgotten in later times and was 
cited only to be condemned — a fate which it shared 
with the Vakrokti-jwita of Kuntala — was that it 
pitted itself against the more formidable theory 
of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana which was 
destined to supersede it by attracting away the best 
thinkers of later times. The anumana-thQory of 
Mahimabhatta, like the vakrokti* theory of Kuntala, 
appears to have never received any liberal recognition 
in the hands of later theorists, nearly all of whom, 
since Mammata’s time, accepted without question 
the system of the Dhvanydloha ; and in attempting 
to explain away the n$w theory in terms of the 
already recognised idea of anumdna, or reviving 
Bhamaha’s old position in the face of the more widely 
received theory of the new aesthetic school, Mahima- 
bhatta and Kuntala were apparently fighting on 
behalf of a cause already doomed. 

( 4 ) 

The school* of opinion, represented in Poetics by 

the alamkara-portion of the Agni-purmct apparently 

follows a tradition which departs in many fespects 

from the orthodox systems, and which is further 

developed in later literature by Bhoja in his Sarasvatl- 

kanthdbharana 2 3 . 

• • • 

~ ------ 

23 Much of this section was printed originally as an 

article contributed to JRAS, 1923, pp. 537-49. Prof, 
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It is well known that this apocryphal purana 
is ambitiously cyclopaedic. There is hardly any doubt, 
however, that the alamk&ra- portion of this work, 
as we have already remarked, is chiefly a compilation, 
in a somewhat eclectic fashion, by a writer who was 
himself no theorist but who probably wanted to 
collect together and present a workable epitome, con- 
forming in essentials to the teachings of no particular 
orthodox school, but gathering its material from all 
sources. This will be borne out not only .by its 
independent, if somewhat loosely joined and uncritical, 
treatment, but also from the presence of verses culled 
from various old writers. 

Taking the alanikdra- section of the Agni-purana 
and the Sarasvatl-kantfidbharana side by side, one 
is struck at once by some fundamental characteristics 
which are common to both. The most peculiar 
feature of the Ag ni-puratm theory is the absence 
of the doctrine of dhvani^ although the concept of 
dhvani is included casually, after the manner of 
ancient authors, in the figure dksepa (sa dksepo 
dhvanih syde ca dhvanind vyajyate yataJi , 344 , 14 ). 
The word dhvani is also used in the opening verse 

Sovani in a letter to me, dated March 2, 1924, points out 
that Anandavardhana’s citation (p. 222) of the Agni-purana 
338, io-ii, which enabled me (Vol. I. p 103) to fix the lower 
terminus of the date of the alamkara - portion of the work, is 
doubtful, in view of the fact that Abhinavagupta (on Bharata 
vi 38) actually ascribes one of these verses by name to Ananda- 
vardhana. But it is not intelligible why the verse is given in 
the text of the DhvanyCiloka (p. 222) with tat ha cedamucyate , 
which phrase generally indicates a quotation (cf his comment 
on the word ucyatc in Dhvtd iv p, 236, 11 . 4-5). 
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(336, 1 *=Bhoja i 1), which says generally that speech 
consists of dhvani, varna, pada , and vdkya ( dhvcmir 
varmh padam vdkyam ityetad vaiimayam matam ) ; 
but apparently this alludes to the grammatical word 
which reveals the sphota , and which is indicated 
by the same term in the Vakyapadlya . The work, 
however, recognises abhidha and laksand , the ideas 

®f which were already elaborated by philosophers and 

» 

philosophical grammarians. At the same time, apart 
from obvious borrowings or copyings 'from Bharata, 
BhSmaha and Daiidin, this work cannot be taken 
as substantially following the views of any one of 
the schools represented by these names. 

There is no doubt that in one verse, which is 
conveniently cited by Visvanatha in support of his 
own extreme view, the Agni-purana speaks of 
rasa as the “soul” of poesy in contrast with mere 
verbal ingenuity (vag-vaidagdhya-pradhane'pi rasa 
evdtra jlvitam, 33G, 33), and devotes somewhat 

lengthy chapters to the description, after Bharata, 
of the rasa and bhalns ; yet there is nowhere 
any central theory of rasa or any elaboration of 
of a systom of Poetics on its basis. As to the 
origin of rasa , it propounds a peculiar view that 
from infinite bliss ( ananda ) proceeds self-conscious- 
ness ( ahamkdra ), from self-consciousness proceeds 
conceit (< abhimdna ), from conceit pleasure (rati), 
of which spigdra (love), hdsya (laughter) and other 
rasas are modifications (338, 2-4). It admits with 
Bharata four fundamental rasas, from which are 
derived five others. Although partiality is thus 
shown to rasa in poetry and drama, the Agni-pv.rdna 
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cannot be relegated entirely to the Rasa school ; 
for it does not make any attempt to correlate 
with this central principle the other factors of poetry, 
viz. riti, gum and alarpkara , which are also recognis- 
ed as of great, if not of equal, importance. One 
fact, however, worth noticing in this connexion is that 
although the Acj ni-purdna recognises nine rascts , 
adding santa to the orthodox eight, it extols and 
gives prominence to spigara : a trait which is unique 
and which is further developed by Bhoja, who, 
as we shall see presently, accepts no other rasa 
than Spigara in his tSpiigdra-p rakds a and gives 
almost exclusive attention to this important rasa 
in his Sarasvati-kanthdbharana. 

On the other hand, although treatment is accorded 
to riti (ch. 339 ) and gum (ch. 345 ), the Agni-purdna 
does not follow the tenets of the Riti school, as 
represented by Daiidin and Vamana. Daiidin classifies 
riti , which he calls mdrga, into two extreme types, 
vaidarbhi and gaudi, to which Vamana adds pdncdli 
as an intermediate type ; but the classification, 
according to both, depends upon the presence 
or absence of certain fixed excellences of diction, 
known as gums. To this enumeration Rudrata 
adds lata, but by riti he means a definite arrange- 
ment of sentences with reference to the use of 
compound words of variable length. The Agni- 
purdna accepts this four-fold classification, but 
the distinction is supposed to lie not only in the 
length or shortness of compound words, but also 
in the qualities of softness or smoothness, as well 
as in the prominence or otherwise of metaphorical 

33 
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expression ( upacara ). The gums, again, are regard- 
ed as fundamental characteristics both by Dandin 
(i 42) and Vamana ( 1 . 2. 6-8), who take them as 
forming the essence of rlti, and distinguish them 
carefully from alamkdras, which, in the opinion 
of Dandin, form the general characteristics of both 
the margas, and, in the opinion of Vamana, 
are merely accidental characteristics enhancing 
the charm of poetry already brought out by 
the gunas. The Agni-purana, however, defines 
the gunas , which are nowhere connected directly 
with rlti, simply as those characteristics which reflect 
great beauty on poetry {yah kdvye mahatnn chdydm 
anug rhnaty asau gunah, 345, 3), a definition which 
hardly distinguishes them from alamkdras, the defini- 
tion of which is here almost the same, kdvya-sobhd- 
kardn dharmdn alamkdrdn pracaksate (341, 17) 24 , 
and is, strangely enough, merely copied uncritically 
from Dandin, ii 1. The classification of gunas them- 
selves, again, in this work is peculiar to itself. 
Ordinarily, the gunas are classified as either sabda- 
gunas or artha-gunas, and this procedure is sanction- 
ed by Vamana. The Agni-purdna brings in finer 
distinctions (345, 3 f.). The gunas are here said 
to be of two kinds, specific ( vaisesika ) and general 
(sdmdnya), the former apparently confining itself 


24 This verse is also cited by Bhoja (ch. v, p. 355) : but 
it is possibly an indication of the uncritical nature of his 
work that he should remark : tatra kavya-sobJiakaran 


ityanena hle*bpamadivad gu na-rasa-bh a va-tadd bhasa-p msddd- 

dln apyupagr hnati , apparently as a commentary on Dandin’s 
view ! 
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to any specific part or feature of a composition, 
the latter existing as common to its several component 
parts. The sdmdnya guna , again, is in its turn 
classified into three subdivisions, according as it 
appertains to sabda , artha , or both ; the Agni- 
■ purdna admitting for the first time, so far as we 
know, this threefold classification. An altogether 
different scheme of enumeration of these gunas then 
follows. Vamana mentions in all ten gunas , making 
each of these a sabda-guna as well as an artha-guna. 
The sabda- gunas, according to the Agni-purdna, 
are seven in number, viz. slesa, lalitya, gambhirya, 
saukumarya, ndarata, satyd , and yaugikl ; the 
artha-g unas are six, viz. madhurya , samvidhana, 
komalatva, ndarata (?), praudhl , and samayikata ; 
the sahddrtha-gunas are again, six, viz. prasMa , 
saubhcigya, yathdsamkhya , prasastatd, pdka , and 
rdga. The characteristics of some of these gunas 
are not very clearly marked ; and in gunas like 
samvidhana and yathdsamkhya are included ideas 
which are credited by other writers to the alamkaras. 
It is curious, also, that although not enumerated 
as such, Dajidin’s ojas is reproduced (345, 10 = 
Dandin i 80) in the course of the definition of 
individual sabda-gunas. 

In the same way, it can be easily shown that 
the influence of the Alamkara school, as represented 
by Bhamaha and Udbhata, is not very marked in 
this work. The sabddlamkaras are, with some 
modification, developed, no doubt, on the general 
lines of Dandin’s treatment, but the a/rthdlamkdras 

m • / 

do not strictly conform to the orthodox classification 
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or definition. The Agni-purma gives eight varieties 
of the latter, viz. svarupa (or svabhava), sadr&ya, 
utpreksd, attiaya, vib Havana, virodha, hetu, and 
soma (343, 2-3); the figures upama , rupaka , sahokti , 
and arthdntara-nydsa being included separately under 
sadrfya (343, 5), and mention being made of eighteen 
kinds of upama embracing most of Datin’ s numerous 
sub-varieties of that figure (343, 9 f.). The Agni- 
purdna is also one of the earliest known works which 
add a separate chapter on the ubhaydlamkdras (not 
recognised by earlier writers), and this includes 
six varieties, viz. prasasti , kdnti , aucitya, samksepa, 
yavad-arthata and abhivyakti ( 344, 2 ), some of 
which would come under gunas of other writers 25 . 
Indeed, the classification and definition of the 
gunas and alamkdras , which are not differentiated 
very clearly, would appear crude and unsystematic, 
when compared to the elaborate critical treatment 
of the Riti and the Alamkara schools. 

From this brief outline, it will be clear enough 

o 

that the Agni-purana follows, in its general stand- 
point, none of the orthodox schools of Poetics, 
so far as they are known to us, although with 
regard to its material, it attempts to cull, in its 
encyclopaedic spirit, notions, expressions, and even 
whole verses from the authors of the different schools, 
without, however, connecting them with a central 
theory, It borrows, for instance, Daiidin’s definition 
of the kdvya-§arlra ( istdrtha-vyavacchinna paddvali), 

25 It is noteworthy in this connexion that Dandin’s 
samadhi-guna is treated here under the context of laksand 
with the hint apparently of identifying them. 
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but the attempt to supplement it by adding kavyam 
sphutad-alamkaram gunavad dosa-varjitam (33G, 6-7), 
is merely eclectic and hardly constitutes an improve- 
ment. The same remarks apply to its definitions 
of fundamental notions like guna or alamkara , which 
are merely copied or paraphrased uncritically from 
earlier writers. At the same time, mere eclecticism 
is not enough to explain certain features of this 
work, the peculiar treatment and arrangement, 
for instance, of the gunas and alamkaras 
which depart very strikingly from orthodox views 
of the matter. In order to explain this novelty, 
we should, having regard to the essentially derivative 
nature of the work itself, admit the probable exist- 
ence of an altogether different line of speculation, 
of which, unfortunately, no other early traces are 

preserved. 

This tradition of opinion is followed and further 
developed by Bhoja. The prominence given to 
rasa and the absence of the dhoani- theory in 
Bhoja, therefore, need not surprise us ; nor should 
the peculiar arrangement of the gunas and alamkaras 
appear unintelligible. The same reverence to Bharata 
and Dandin is shown throughout ; and, in fact, 
Dandin is estimated to have supplied Bhoja with 
more than two hundred unacknowledged quotations. 
At the same time, Bhoja very freely incorporates 
definitive verses and illustrative stanzas from most 
of his well-known predecessors, especially from 
Bhamaha, Vamana, Rudrata and Dhanika. He 
even appropriates karikas from the Dhvanydloka , 
although he does not accept its theory. His huge 
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compilation, like its prototype the Agni-purana , 
is more or less cyclopaedic in scope and eclectic 
in spirit, and represents apparently one of the 
several forms of arranging the teachings (with the 
exception of ignoring the dhvani-theory) of earlier 
schools in the light of a different tradition, of which 
another form is perhaps preserved, to a certain 
extent, in the two Jaina Vagbhatas. But in some 
of the main points, his indebtedness to the Agni- 
purdna is obvious, and here the teachings of the 
orthodox schools are of no avail. The verbal borrow- 
ings are numerous. Thus Agni. 341, 18 f, has 
much in common with Sarasvatl-kanthdbharana . 

• * • 7 

ii, some verses of the former being literally adopt- 
ed by the latter. The Agni 341, 18-19, says : 
ye vyutpattyddina sabdam alamkartum iha Icmmcch/ 
sabddl amkdram dhus tan kavya-mimamsa-kovidah 2 f> . // 
This definition of a sabddlamkara is adopted by 
Bhoja, with the only verbal change of the last 
line into mhddlamkarotrsamjnas te jneyd jatyddayo 
budhaih (ii 2). Such instances can be easily multi- 
plied, and we may cite for comparison Agni. 341, 
21, and Bhoja, ii 39 ; Agni. 342, 10 and Bhoja, 
ii 79 ; Agni , 338, 11, and Bhoja, v 3, etc. Apart 
from this fact of literal borrowing, which being 
a common trait in Bhoja is not conclusive, there 
is a striking coincidence, as we shall see present- 
ly, of treatment, as well as agreement of views 
on fundamental points, which is more than mere- 
accidental. It is not suggested that Bhoja is 
directly copying from the Agni-purana ; it is quite 

2 6 Instead of kavya-?ri\mamsaka vtdah in the text* 
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possible that they exploit in common an unknown 
source. But there is hardly any doubt that they 
follow a common tradition which is different in 
many respects from that of the Kashmirian writers, 
although Bhoja, being chronologically later, is more 
open to the influence of the latter. 

Bhoja develops the definition of poetry given 
by the Agni-purana by adding expressly rasa 
among its essential characteristics, which, as the 
commentator Ratnesvara points out, indicates the 
influence of the “Kasmlrakas” : 


nirdosam gnnavat kavyam alamkarair alamkptam/ 
rasanvitam . . . (i 2). 

In conformity to this definition, which mentions 
rather uncritically all the requisite elements, Bhoja 
deals in the first chapter with the dosas and gunas 
and devotes the next three chapters respectively 


to the consideration of 


poetic figures ( alamkdras ) 


of sabda, of artha, and of both sabda and artha. 
In the last chapter is given a detailed treatment 
of rasa, for Bhoja thinks that rasokti is essential 


in poetry (v 8k 


But like the author of the Agni- 


purana , Bhoja is not explicit with regard to the 
question of correlating this aesthetic element with 


other elements of poetry, and his 


conception of 


rasa bears resemblance to that of the utpattivadins 
whose causal theory, as Abhinavagupta points out, 
is accepted by earlier authors like Dai^din. No 
doubt, in one verse (i 158), Bhoja is apparently 
of opinion that a poem is relished only if it 
contains the guuas, even though it may possess 
various kinds of poetic figures ; for even excellent 
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poetic figures in a composition without the gunas 
present an ugly aspect, as the form of a woman, 
destitute of youth, looks ugly even though she wears 
excellent ornaments. But this verse is only an 
unacknowledged quotation from Vamana (in. 1. 2, 
vrtti), and must be taken as an instance of 
eulogistic statements, not unusual in Sanskrit writers, 
made for the purpose of simply emphasising a 
point, or as a characteristic of the uncritical and 
confused nature of the work itself ; for otherwise 
we cannot reconcile this dictum with others of a 

similar nature made in connexion with rasa or alam- 
kara. 


deal of emphasis 
on rasa , probably in accordance with the views 
of the new school of Anandavardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta, as well as of his own school, he cannot 
yet be taken as an adherent of this school, or of 
the older Rasa school. Bhoja mentions here as 
many as ten rasas, adding the mnta and the preyas 
(the last occurring also in Rudrata) to the eight 
orthodox rasas mentioned by Bharata (vi 15) ; but 
in his treatment he follows the Agm-puraya tradition 
in singling out the sfiigara for almost exclusive 
attention. This trait is also noticeable in his other 
work, Srhgara-prakusa, in which he accepts only 
one rasa , the Erotic 97 , thus justifying its title. 

Bhoja modifies the Agni-purana’s classification 
of the gunas by dividing them, according as they 

27 So says Vidyadhara, p. 98 ; also Kumarasvamin, 

p. 221, and the author of Mandara^maranda'Campa 
ix p. 107. See Vol I pp. 147-8. 


Although Bhoja puts a great 
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relate to sabda and artha , into external ( bdhya ) 
and internal (abhyantara), on the one hand, and 
specific (vaiSesika) gunas on the other. By the 
last he understands those which are gunas in 
spite of their being essentially do$as or faults 
(i 60 f). He carries the differentiation and multi- 
plication of gunas still further, and enumerates 
twenty-four sabda-gunas and as many artha-gunas , 
again, of identical names. Like the Agni-purdna , 
Bhoja is not very precise or critical in his definitions 
of individual gunas , and he assigns to some gunas 
properties which are ascribed to alamkdras by other 
writers. It is curious to note that the artha-guna 
kdnti is defined, after Vamana, as dlpta-rasatvam 
(i 81), including rasa therein ; and in the sabda- 
guna gdmbhlrya (i 73) is incorporated the concept 
of dhvani. At the same time, rasa is taken else- 
where as a fundamental aesthetic concept, and the 
idea of dhvani is omitted from his treatment. Bhoja, 
however, does not pay any homage to Vamana’s 
classification of rlti, the elaboration of which he 
carries still further. He adds two more types of 
ritis, viz. dvantikd and maglidhi (ii 32), to the four 
mentioned by the Agni-pui'dna, the former of these 
beinsr an intermediate kind between vaidarbhi and 

o 

pancdlx, and the latter forming only a kha?ida-rUi, 
i.e. defective or incomplete type. It is also note- 
worthy that some of the upamd-dosas, such as 
hlnatva and adhikatva , are included in the general 
discussion of dosas as hindpa/md and adhikdpamd , 
and not mentioned, in the usual manner, in connexion 
with the figure upamd itself. 

34 
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In the treatment of alamkdras , Bhoja is one 
of the earliest writers to follow the Agni-purana s, 
classification into three groups, viz. sabddlamkara, 
arthdlamkara , and ubhaydlamkdra. Without enter- 
ing into details here, we may state that Bhoja’s 
treatment is much fuller 28 . He enumerates, for 
instance, and defines the largest number of sabdd- 
lamkdras mentioned by any author, namely twenty- 
four, and develops further the treatments of Daiadin, 
the Agni-purana and Rudrata. The number of 
arthdlamkaras, however, is surprisingly limited, and 
a love of symmetry probably leads him to enumerate 
them also as twenty-four in number, which is also 
the number of the ubhay dlamkaras . The most curious 
chapter is that which deals with the last-named 
class of poetic figures, which includes figures like 
upamd, rupaka, utpreksd, dlpaka, atisaya, and 
other well-recognised arthdlamkaras. Mammafa later 
on admits this three-fold classification of poetic 
figures, which is not recognised by all, but unlike 
Bhoja, he includes a very limited number in the 
mixed third class, such as punaruktavaddbhdsa , 
in which stress is laid equally on sabda and artha. 

This novel and somewhat unorthodox standpoint, 
which follows a peculiar line of speculation different in 
some respects from the accepted views of the various 

28 His treatment also is sometimes very curious. He 
makes poetic figures, for instance, out of the six praimnas 
of Jaimini (cf Manikyacandra on this point at p. 304). 
One of the results of this is that he has to admit the 
philosophical idea of upamana (as a means of knowledge), 
in a poetic figure of that name, and distinguish it as a 
figure from the well known figure upatrta. 
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established schools, makes Bhoja’s work an interest- 
ing study j but its theoretic importance has been 



certain importance for this unique treatment in 


the history of Sanskrit Poetics ; but its value 


consists, not in its theories, nor in its discussion of 


general principles, but in its being a very elaborate, 
if somewhat diffuse, manual and an exhaustive 


store-house of definitions and illustrations, for which 
not only the works of Alamkarikas but also of 
almost all the well-known poets have been laid 
under contribution. The later writers, in spite of 
the fascination which the magic name of Bhojaraja 
carries with it, cite this work chiefly for its abundant 
wealth of illustration, or for the purpose of support- 
ing some unorthodox view to which Bhoja might 
have lent the authority of his name. The learn- 
ing which this work parades, though extensive, 
is ill-assorted and uncritical, its ideas lacking in 
system and its expression in preciseness. The school 
of opinion which Bhoja represents does not appear 
to have received any support or following in later 
times 29 . 


29 Apart from occasional citations from Bhoja by later 
authors, Vidyanatha appears to be the one writer who 
goes to the length of following Bhoja's elaborate classification 
of the gunas (see below, ch. vil). 


VII. MAMMATA AND THE NEW SCHOOL 

( i ) 

The foregoing sketch of the progress of the 
principal schools and systems, terminating in the 
dominance of the Dhvani school, will make it clear 
that the history of Sanskrit Poetics is marked by 
two or three well-defined stages 1 . The dim beginn- 
ings of the science are indeed hidden from us, but 
we enter upon tho first historic stage of its for- 
mulation, in a more or less developed form, in 
the works of Bhamaha and Dandin. This is follow- 
ed by a fruitful and creative stage, ending with 
Abhinavagupta, in which the theories of the different 
schools or systems were settled in their general out- 
lines, giving rise to four distinct schools of opinion, 
respectively represented by the rasa -, alairrikara -, 
Tlti- and cZAva/w-systems. It covers more than 
three centuries, and includes some of the great 
names in the .history of the discipline, like those 
of Bhamaha, Udbhata and Rudrafa, of Lollafa, 
&ankuka and Bhaffa Nayaka, of Dandin and Vamana, 
of the Dhvanikara, Anandavardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta, of Kuntala, Mahimabhatta and Bhoja : all 
of whom helped, in a constructive or destructive 
way, to shape the different currents of thought 

which ultimately ran into one stream in the text- 
book of Mammata. 

i See Vol. I, pp. 330 f. 
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If we attempt to discriminate between these 
different schools of thought and roughly indicate 
the broad steps taken in the progress of the discipline, 
we can state generally that the Alaipkara system 
proposed to confine itself to a theory of embellish- 
ment ( alarrikara ) of expression consistently with what 
was probably the original tradition of the discipline ; 
the Rasa system, starting with the consideration of the 
drama, was responsible for introducing into poetic 
theory the subjective element of rasa, represented 
in the feelings, moods and sentiments ; the Riti 
system laid stress on the objective beauty of 
representation realised by means of diction (riti) 
and its constituent excellences ( gunas ) ; while the 
Dhvani system, admitting the underlying truth 
*of all these doctrines, elaborated a peculiar theory 
of suggestion in poetry (dhvani), including the 
suggestion of rasa, to which everything else was 
correlated. It will be seen from this that a relative 
emphasis was laid on the elements of alamkara, rasa , 
riti (including gnna and dosa ) and dhvani by each of 
these systems ; and although the soft hand of Indian 
dialectics drew lines of fantastic ideas, consisting 
of odd and abstruse schemes, it is on these essential 
points that the theories centred themselves, and the 
main currents flowed thereof in different directions. It 
was, however, realised in the end that all these 
gleams of thought must be gathered into a focus, 
and all these currents must be made to flow into 
one stream. The purely normative character of 
the discipline began to disappear, and it was under- 
stood that, however much importance was attached 
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to the fact of externalisation, to the consideration 
of embellishment or diction, it was far outbalanced 
by the most necessary and important principle 
of higher poetry, viz., the art of suggestion, especially 
connected with the art of suggesting a peculiar 
mental condition of enjoyment, technically known as 
rasa , of which the charm lies in a disinterested 
and impersonal pleasure in the mind, the attitude 
proper to contemplation of the beautiful 2 . 

This period ends with the ultimate standardisa- 
tion of a more or less complete scheme of Poetics, 
outlined in the Dhvanydloka , in which an attempt 
is made to bring into a definite focus the scatter- 
ed ideas of previous speculation. The period 
which followed this and with which we are concerned 

MBM mm —— — — — ^ — — — — 

2 The problem, therefore, does not concern rhetoric 
merely, and the ideal of beauty (if the expression is allowable) 
is no longer conceived from the outside, being associated 
with a peculiar condition of artistic enjoyment, the suggestion 
of which is taken as the chief function of poetry. As 
suggested by an able critic of Sanskrit literature (Oldenberg, 
Die Liter atur des alten Indien, pp. 2o;f), the Indian theorists 
permit intellectual vigour and subtlety, the masculine beauty, 
to stand behind that of purely feminine enjoyment born 
of the finest sensibility. Both these traits are found in 
the literature from the earliest times- the idea of ecstatic 
rapture side by side with a strong inclination towards 
sagacity and subtelty. It is true that the dogmatic formalism 
of a*, scholastic discipline naturally sank to the level of a 
cold and monotonously inflated rhetoric ; but at the same 
time'jit must be admitted that the theorists were not blind 
to finer issuses, nor were they indifferent to the supreme 
excellence of real poetry and the aesthetic pleasure resulting 
from it. They always take, care to add that despite dogmas 
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in this and following chapters, is necessarily a 
stage of critical elaboration, the chief work of which 
consists in summarising and setting forth, in the 

O O' 

concise form of text-books, the results of earlier 
speculations. The stage is marked by great scholastic 
acumen, if not by remarkable originality or creative 
genius, but it denotes also a progressive deteriora- 
tion of the study itself. It covers the age of 
numberless commentaries, which may be characterised, 
like the scholia of European classical literature, 
as consisting mostly of “comments on comments 
of annotated annotations”. They busy themselves 
with the explanation, expansion or restriction of 
the already established rules. We have also the 
rise of a number of popular writers and textbook- 
makers who wanted to simplify the science for 
general enlightenment, the lowest stage being reached 
when we come to manuals and school-books of 
comparatively recent times. 

It is difficult to classify some of these writers. 
Here and there we find isolated and straggling 
followers of the older schools. Some are frankly 
uncritical, some merely eclectic ; while others are 

# 

the poetic imagination must show itself ; and the 
ultimate test of poetry is the appreciation of the sahrdaya, 
the man of taste, whose • technical knowledge must be 
equal to his finer capacity of aesthetic enjoyment, born 
out of wide culture and identification with the feelings 
and sentiments of the poet. As this capacity, which is 
likened to the bliss of divine contemplation, is vouchsafed 
to the fit and few, the critic as well as the poet is born, 
and not made. 
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characterised by the very modest ambition of produc- 
ing nothing more than a popular text-book. But 
the majority of the writers of this period, which 
covers more than five or six centuries, accepts, 
with some reservations, the dhvani - theory and the 
scheme of Poetics as finally determined by Mammata. 
There are small groups of writers who devote 
themselves to special topics, like Jca'i-siksd or 
the subject of rasa (especially sfhgara-rasci), but 
this apparent branching off from the main stem 
of the finally authoritative Dhvani system, is to 
be explained as due rather to the following of 
older traditions, or perhaps to the refining or analytic 
spirit of the times, than to any real split in the 
domain of general theory. With regard to matters 
of general theory and the main problems, the 
decadent Post-dhvaui writers as a rule thought that 
that there was nothing new to set forth ; they 
consequently fell back on matters of detail which 
helped to satisfy their growing speculative passion 
for fine distinctions and their scholastic bent for 
controversy. It would be tedious, as well as use- 
less, therefore, to treat them here at any great 
length, for they repeat more or less the same 
idea in their own way, sometimes in the same stock 
manner and phraseology, and differ from each other 
only in matters of no great theoretic importance. 
The only subject worth studying in them is their 
minute analysis and elaboration of numberless poetic 
figures, which are not treated, as not coming per- 
haps within the scope of their general exposi- 
tion, by the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhann, but 
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which occupy a very considerable position 


room enough 


later 


supplement 


literature. Here 

as Ruyyaka expressly states, the treatment of 
their predecessors ; and this portion of their work 
is beaten out with such extreme nicety and elaborate- 
ness that the Alamkara-sastra, judging from these 
works alone, would be, as it often has been, designated 

' O 

as a study of Rhetoric merely. But even from 
Ruyyaka's time, the scope and 
the individual 
fixed. < 


of most of 


figures 


appear to have been fairly 
nly to be criticised and improved upon 
here and there by such later writers as Jagannatha. 

It is important, however, to note that although 
this new school ( navyah , arvcicinah) accepts in 

’ani school . 


main the general 


position of the Dh 


it is yet not entirely free from the influence of 
of older schools. 


It betrays a sneaking regard 


for older writers and brings back, rightly or wrongly, 
some of the old ideas into the elaboration of its 
own theory of poetry. It is difficult, for this reason, 
to take these writers in a lump and affiliate them 
directly to the Dhvani school. Mammafa’s defini- 


tion of poetry, for instance, 


altogether free 


from the influence of the views of such older writers 
as Vamana ; Ruyyaka follows Udbhafa and Kuntala 
extensively in his detailed analysis of poetic figures ; 
Visvanatha clearly betrays the influence of the 
Rasa school on his own system ; 


while 


J agannatha 


revives in a new form the old definition of poetry 
given by Da^din* It is remarkable that most of 


these writers attempt to arri 
tion of poetry, a task which 


precise defini- 
sely left alone 
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by the Dhvanikara ; but in doing so, they probably 
meant to find out a comprehensive formula to 
coyer the old ideas as well as the new, although 
it must be said that they succeed less often than 
they involve themselves in hopeless inconsistencies. 
This reactionary tendency, however, is interesting as 
indicating that they were not unconscious of the impor- 
tance of earlier views as they were not entirely content 
with the clear-cut scheme of the Dhvanydloka ; 
a fact which would go to demonstrate, to some 
extent, that want of originality is a charge which 
cannot be brought in its entirety against these 
followers of the finally dominant Dhvani system. 

( 2 ) 

The first and foremost writer of this group 
is Mammata, whose Kdvya-prakasa must have 
helped .a great deal, judging from its popularity 
and influence, in finally establishing the authority 
of the Kashmirian school of Anandavardhana. This 


work, combining as it does the merit of fulness 
with that of conciseness, not only surammed up 


previous speculations in Poetics in 


the succinct 


form of a text-book, but it became in its turn 


the starting point of endless text-books and exegesis. 

Mammata’s general standpoint will be obvious 
at a glance by examining his well known definition 
of poetry. Although he adheres in the main to 
the teachings of the Dhvani school and accepts 
rasa as an important element of poetry, his definition 
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(“poetry consists in word and sense, devoid of 
the defects and possessing the excellences, and 
sometimes devoid also of poetic figures”) follows 
the time honoured custom of starting with 
word and sense ( sabda and artha) and mentioning 
the guna , dosa and alamkara ; but it does not 
expressly include any reference to dhvani and rasa , 
which are apparently comprehended by implication. 
For, following up this definition, Mammata begins 
with the discussion of the functions of sabda and 


artha, incidentally establishing the function of sugges- 
tion ( vyanjana ) and the superiority of the suggested 


sense ( vyahgya artha or dhvani), and divides poetry 
into three classes (viz., dhvani, gunlbhuta-vyahgya 
and citra) in relation to the suggested sense. This 
leads him to enumerate and exemplify the various 
subdivisions of these three classes of poetry, and in 
this connexion dilate upon the nature and theory of 
rasa, which is included in the scope of “suggestion 


of imperceptible process 


( asanilaksya-krama vyah- 


gya). In this context, he examines and rejects 
the views of Lollata, Sarikuka and Bhatta Nayaka, 


and accepts the vyakti-vada which he ascribes to 
Abhinavagupta. Mention is made of the eight 
orthodox dramatic rasas (astau ndtye rasdh smftah), 
but the ninth rasa, the santa, is added, apparently 


as relevant to poetry. 

Mammata then proceeds to discuss the guna 
and dosa, not in relation to poetry in general as 
his definition would imply, but in relation to their 
subserviency or otherwise to the awakening of rasa . 
The gunas as excellences of composition are inter- 
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preted in a new sense (after Anandavardhana) and 
brought into effective relation with the underlying 
sentiment in a work, as qualities which serve to 
heighten its charm. The verbal form of a work 

to possess the qualities of energy or 


cannot be said 


sweetness (except by way of 


y), unless 


we 


by 


the underlying sentiment is vigorous 


or sweet. The gunas, therefore, are related to 
the rasa, as virtues like heroism are related to 
the soul of a man. The verbal form, the mere 
sound, produces the excellences only as a means 
or instrument • the real cause is the rasa , even 
as the soul is the true cause of virtues 
heroism in a man. 



like 


The same consideration applies 
also to the case of poetic figures (alamkaras), and 


their pi 


poetry is justified by their 


to rasa. They are 


pared to ornaments on a 


man 


body 


and as such, they adorn words and 


meanings which constitute the 


body 


of poetry 


They thus serve to embellish indirectly (through 


sound and 


the underly 


soul 


sentiment 


but not invariably. If the rasa is absent, they 
produce mere variety of expression. It should 
also be noted that the gunas are accepted, after 
Anandavardhana, as three in number 3 , and it is 


3 Mammata demonstrates with some care that it is 
not necessary to accept the ten gunas of Vamana, but 
that it is quite enough if we postulate three comprehensive 
excellences, viz., ojas (energy), prasada (lucidity) and 
madhurya (sweetness). If we examine the gunas of Vamana 
critically, we find that some of them can very well be 
included in these three ; some constitute mere absence 
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maintained that combination of particular letters 
signify particular gunas, so that the three vfttis 
of Udbhafa (and roughly the three ritis of Vamana) 

of defects ; while others are sometimes positive defects. 
Thus, Vamana's slesa, samadhi and udaraia are comprehend- 
ed by ojas ; arthavyakti is merely an aspect of prasada - y 
samata, consisting of a certain uniformity of style, is some- 
times a fault ; while saukumarya and kanti , defined repective- 
ly as freedom from harshness (or inauspiciousness) and 
vulgarity, are simply the reverse of the defects sruti-kasta 
and gramyatva. These considerations simplify the classifica- 
tion of the gunas and put a limit to their useless multiplica- 
tion or differentiation (witness, e. g., Bhoja’s elaborate scheme 
of 24 gunas). Mammata, therefore, thinks that the distinc- 
tion between sabda-guna and artha-guna is meaningless, 
for the latter need not be separately considered. The 
mental activity involved in the enjoyment of rasa , is 
made to justify only three (and not ten) gunas which 
are thus brought into effective relation with the principal 
sentiment of a composition. Thus, the ojas is supposed 
to cause a brilliant expansion ( vistara ) of the mind and 
resides in % the moods of heroism, horror and fury j the 
prasada , proper to all the moods, is taken as the cause 
of a quick apprehension of the sense, extending over the 
mind at once (yyapti or vikasa ), like a stream of water 
over a cloth, or like fire among dry fuel (cf Bharata vii 7) ; 
while the ntadhurya, residing normally in the erotic , mood 
of love-in-union, but also appropriate to and rising success- 
ively in degree in pathos, love-in-separation and calm, is 
regarded as causing a softening or melting of the heart 
( druti ). The three conditions of the mind, viz., expanding 

pervading and melting, which accompany the poetic senti- 

* 

ments, are thus made the basis of the three gunas : and 
though these mental states are sometimes mixed up and 
lead to various other mental conditions, these latter effects 
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are equalised to tho three gunas defined by himself 4 . 
Mammata admits dosas of pada, vakya and artha , 
as well as dosas of rasa , a mode of treatment which 

are too many and too indistinct to be taken as the basis 
of new gunas. This exposition follows and expands Dhvany- 
aloka ii 8-1 1 (see above pp. 2 1 8f) ; but it is possible that the 
original hint of associating these effects on the mental condi- 
tion of the reader with the three gunas was supplied by 
Bhatta Nayaka (° Locana p. 68) who speaks of the enjoyment 
( bhoga ) of rasa as being characterised by the mental condi- 
tions of expanding ( vistara ), prevading (vikas a) and melting 
( druti ). ViSvanatha substantially agrees with this view of 
Mammata ; but he takes. the technical objection that the ojas 
etc. are not the causes of, but identical with, the process of 
expansion etc. 

4 See above p. 130. We have seen above that Mammata 
explains away the so-called excellences of sense (< artha - 
gunas), so that the gunas are confined to the sphere of sound. 
They are produced by a particular arrangement of letters 
{varna), compounds ( samasa ) and style of composition 
(racana). Thus the madhurya or sweetness results from 

the employment of ( i ) all sparsa letters or mutes (from 
k to in), excepting the cerebrals (t, th , d, dh ) coming 
with the last letters (nasals) of their respective class, 
(ii) r and n with short vowels, as well as from (iii) 
complete absence of compounds or presence of short 
compounds. The oias or energy is produced by (i) com- 
pound letters formed by the combination of the first and 
third letters of a class with the- letters immediately follow- 
ing them (i.e.. with the second and fourth letter? respectively) 
(ii) conjunct consonants of which r forms a part, (iii) 
cerebrals other than n (which letter is indicative of madhurva) 

(iv) doubled letters, i. e.. combinations of the same letters, 

(v) palatal and cerebral sibilants (§, s), (vi) long compounds, 
and (vii) a formidable or bombastic style. For obvious 
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is followed by most later writers. Although the 
the poetic figures are not, in his opinion, always 
necessary to poetry 5 , he rounds off his treatise 
with an elaborate analysis and illustration 
of figures of sound and sense (including a limited 
number of figures which are of a mixed kind), 
enumerating as many as sixty-seven independent 
figures. 

From this brief summary of the topics of 
Mammafa’s work, it will be clear that its value 
consists not in its originality but its orderly and 
concise discussion of the main isssues (excepting those 
of Dramaturgy, which Heinacandra, Vidyanatha and 
Visvanatha attempted to supplement), and his defini- 
tions as well as general treatment attempt to cover 

reasons there are no rules for prasada. The letters mentioned 
here are mostly the. same as those given by Udbhata 
as suggestors of upanagarika, parusa. and komala (or 
grainy a ) vrttis respectively. Mammata therefore thinks that 
Udbhata’s three vrttis , which Udbhata himself comprehends 
under vrttyanuprasa, are really equivalent to the three 
rxtis of Vamana and to his own three gunas. 

9 

5 From the new standpoint, Vamana’s view that the 
gunas produce the beauty of a poem, while the alani- 
karas merely heighten the beauty thus produced, is clearly 
inadequate. If the doctrine is taken to mean that the 
possession of all the excellences constitutes poetry, the 
gaucll and the paficali which are not marked by all 
the gunas, would not be poetical ; if, however, the presence 
of a single excellence is enough to dignify a composi 
tion to the rank of poetry, then we are driven to accept 
even a perfectly unpoetical passage as poetry, if it contains, 
say, the quality of energy. 
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almost all fields of thought traversed by his prede- 
cessors. The enormous popularity and authority 
which the Kavya-pr akdsa has always enjoyed and 
which is indicated by the large number of commen- 
taries on it, must be explained as due not to any 
remarkable novelty of treatment, but to the clear 
and lucid (albeit the obscurities due to its brevity 
of exposition, necessitating commentaries) working 
out of the already accumulated stock of ideas in 

the light of the new scheme put forward in the 
Dhvanydloka. 

But from the theoretical point of view, Mammafa’s 
definition of poetry has been subjected to much 


vigorous criticism. 


Visvanatha, for instance, 


un- 


doubtedly takes Mammafa’s work as the basis 
(upajivyr t) of his own, but begins his Sdhitya darpana 


with a trenchant attack on his definition. 


He 


points 


in the first place, that the gunas being 


merely properties of the 


should not have been 


ally included in the definition of essentials. 


He shows next that if 


nly faultless compositions 


be called poetry, some of the best poems 


to be 


given up 


will have 
inasmuch as it is almost im- 


t 

possible to keep clear of all blemishes. Nor could it 
be said that faults mar only those particular words 

in which they occur ; for if they 


their meanings 


are 


faults at all, bearing relation to 


the under- 
lying sentiment in the composition, they must mar 
the whole poem. Lastly, he maintains that no 
reference to poetic figures ought to have been made 
in the definition, as they are admittedly non-essential. 
Jagannatha’s criticism is more fundamental, although 
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he agrees with VisvanStha as to the impropriety 
of including a reference to gutia, dosa , and alaqikara 
in the definition. He objects that a word and its 
sense are not what is denoted by the term ‘poetry* ; 
for the universal use of such expressions as ‘a poem 
is read but its meaning is not understood’ shows 
clearly that a particular kind of words only is 
what is meant. If it is said that the essence of 
poetry lies in its capability of producing a mood 
{rasa), and that inasmuch as a word and its sense 
have this capability, both constitute poetry, then 
it may be replied that, according to this too wide 
view, musical tones and theatrical gestures will 
have to be called poetry. 

Some of these and other arguments appear, no 
doubt, fastidious and pedantic, and have been met 
with equal ingenuity by the commentators and 
followers of Mammafa ; but the whole controversy 
indicates the futility of arriving at a precise logical 
definition of poetry and the difficulty of combining 
all the conventional elements in such a definition. 
The earlier theorists probably realised this and care- 
fully avoided the task, for even the Dhvanikara 
contents himself with describing its general nature 
and its divisions, an omission on which Mahimabhatta 
ridicules him by saying : him ca kdvyasya svarupayi 
vyutpadayitukdmena matimatd •tallaksanam eva 
sdmanyendkhydtavyam. 

From the historical point of view, however, 
the definition is interesting, its apparent 
and obscurity being a curious fact which can reason- 
ably be explained by a reference to the views of 

36 


inconsistency 
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the older schools and systems. The term rasa does 
not occur in the definition, and the fact that 
Mammata accepts the citra-kdvya , which is grudging- 
ly admitted by Anandavardhana as a division of 
poetry, would indicate, as Visvanatha points out, 
that Mammata does not consider rasa to be essential. 
Yet he defines the gunas and dosas in terms of 
their relation to rasa , a procedure which is not 
justifiable if the essentiality of rasa is not admitted. 
On the other hand, if it is maintained that 
all reference to rasa is omitted in the definition 
because it is such a well known and established fact 


in the poetical and critical world, then the prominence 
of threefold suggestion and the division of poetry on 
its basis are hardly explicable. The gunas and dosas 
should in that case be omitted, as done by Jagan- 
natha, from the definition, which corresponds more 
to the definition of Vamana (i. 1. 1-3) ; and these 
two elements must be understood in the sense in 
which Vamana takes them, viz., as properties of 
sahda and artha 3 . This and other discrepancies 


make it probable that 


Mammata, belonging 


as he 


does to the new school, is influenced to a great extent 
by the views of the older schools. He accepts, 
no doubt, the general scheme and theory of the 
Dhvani school, but in trying to reconcile them with 


those of earlier theorists, he lands himself in hopeless 


inconsistencies. 


3 This is the modified view of Jagannatha who realises 
the difficulty and does not agree with Mammata (see 
Ras a-g angad hara pp. 55). Similarly Vidyanatha, though 
belonging to the new school, would accept (p. 334) Udbha^a’s 
dictum saiiighataua-dharma guy ah. 
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( 3 ) 

Even the definition of Visvanatha, who took 
upon himself the task of criticising Mammata, is 
open to similar objections, and has been criticised 
in its turn by Govinda and Jagannatha. In 
declaring that poetry consists of a sentence of 
which the ‘soul’ is rasa (vdkyam rasdtmaham kavyam), 
he is indeed betraying the unmistakable influence, 
of the Rasa school ; but he is also putting into 
a shape, in a way clearer than Abhinavagupta 
does, the essentiality of rasa-dhvani, wisely left 
unstated but practically meant by the authors of 
the Dhvanydloha 4 . In taking up this extreme 
position, Visvanatha involves himself, however, in 
the somewhat clumsy subterfuge of admitting a 
distant touch of rasa in all poetry, even in what 
is professedly descriptive or ornamental. Even if 
it is ideally correct to say that a poem ought 
always to manifest the rasa alone, it does not, 
as a matter of fact, always do so. Jagannatha 
rightly objects 5 that Visvanatha’s definition would 
exclude poems in which the centre of gravity 
lies only in the matter ( vastu-dhvani ) or in the 
imaginative mood (alaqikara-dhvani). The opponent 
cannot reply that this is exactly his own opinion, 
for thereby he goes against the view of ancient 
authorities, as well as against the established practice 
of great poets, who have admitted the scope of 

4 See above ch. V, p. 210 ch VI, p. 225C 

5 p. 7-8. Cf. Prabha p. 11, ed. N. S. P. 1912. 
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fact and imagination, and described subjects like 
a flood or narrated a travel, in which there is 
is hardly any touch of rasa. It would not do, 
therefore, to accept the rasa-dhvani alone, for a 
complete definition must also take into account 
vastu'dhvani and alatrikara-dhvani. Visvanatha anti- 
cipates this objection by saying that in cases 
other than those admitted expressly by himself 
there is always a semblance of rasa (rasdbhasa ) ; 
and the verse given in the Dhvanydloka as an 
instance of vastu-dhvani is, in his opinion, admissible 
only because there is such a touch of the 
rasa in it, and not because mere vyangya vastu 
can constitute the essence of poetry. Jagannatha 
replies that nothing is gained by such a supposition 
of an indirect reference to rasa, because such a 

reference may also be construed in phrases like 

# 

‘the cow moves’ or ‘the deer leaps’. This cannot 

% 

be taken as the sole criterion, because thereby any 
and every content of poetry would be reduced to 
the position of an excitant, an ensuant or an accessory 
of the rasa. 

Apart from this technicality and the emphasis 
put on the essentiality of rasa, which however is 
not reconciled to other elements of poetry, Visva- 
natha’s scheme does not substantially differ from 
that of Mammafa, on whose work he also appears 
to have written a commentary. In one passage, 
indeed, he pays an elegant tribute to his predecessor’s 
work by admitting his own indebtedness to it. After 
defining poetry as a sentence the ‘soul’ of which 
is rasa , he proceeds in the usual way to analy « 
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the 'sentence’ ( vakya ) and the different functions 
of its constituent word and sense, establishing sugges- 
tion or vyatijand as the function necessary and 
important for the purpose of conveying the suggested 
rasa ( bodhe rasddlnam). He accepts only two 
divisions of poetry, viz., dhvani and gunibhuta-vyaiigya 

and rejects the third, the citra-kavya (which 
is suffered by Anandavardhana and accepted by 
Mammata) on the ground that it is entirely devoid 
of rasa and therefore inconsistent with his own 



definition of poetry. It is curious, however 


that 


V 


following Anandavardhana 


partially 


admits the suggestion of vastu and alamkdra under 
suggestion of perceptible process ( kramuddyota - 
vyangya), based on the power of 
both. 


or 


The case of poetry of subordinate sugg 


(guriibhuta-vyangya), where the rasa involved is 


ndary 


is justified by holding 


that the mere 


does 


of the rasa being collaterally 


destroy the claim of 


poetry ; for the 



relish of rasa alone, whether circumstantial or essen- 
tial, is the true criterion. It is this partiality to 
rasa which makes him include a treatment, omitted 

most writers on Poetics, of the varieties of 
dramatic composition, in which the delineation of 
the rasas, the moods and sentiments, is already 
established as fundamental by both poets and theo- 
rists. Consistently with the same idea, a dosa or 
blemish is defined as the detractor of the rasa 
(rasdpakarsaka), while a guna is explained as a 
particular mode or quality of the rasa depending 
on sabda and artha and enhancing the beauty of 
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the rasa when the rasa is principal. The gunas 
are really attributes of the rasa , but they are 
figuratively spoken of as belonging to a word and 
its sense : which figurative use also explains the 
old distinction between sabdarguna and artha-guna. 
The gunas are accepted as three in number, viz. 
madhurya, ojas and prasada, depending upon a 
combination of particular letters and justified by 
the attributes of expanding, pervading and melting 
the mind in its enjoyment of rasa ; and the ten 
gunas of older writers are mentioned and criticised 
after the manner of Mammata. It is curious, however, 
that Visvanatha admits the rltis separately, instead 
Qf comprehending them, as Mammata does, under 
the vrttis or considering them redundant after the 
enumeration of the three gums. He defines the riti 
as pada-samghatana or particular arrangement of 
words (and letters) which helps the rasas ( upakartri 
rasddlnam). The riti, however, relates entirely to the 
external frame-work of poetry, and is likened to the 
conformation of the body in relation to the soul 6 . 


6 Visvanatha speaks of four rltis as follow : (i) vaidharbhl 
or sweet style (marked by letters indicative of madhurya, 
and by short compounds or absence of compounds), (ii) gaudl 
or bombastic style (marked by letters indicative of ojas and 
possessing a large number of compounds'*. (iii) paficali 
(marked by letters other than those mentioned above and 
containing five or six compound words), (iv) lati or the 
style intermediate between vaidarbhl and paUcall. This 


is only a variation on the conventional enumeration ; but 
strictly speaking, Mammata is right in not considering 
the rltis separately, as they are comprehended by the 


three vrttis or even by the three gunas accepted by the 
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figures ( alamkaras ), 


which are 


The 

after 


Filially, the poetic 
treated substantially after the manner of Mammata 
and Ruyyaka, are defined as those non-permanent 
attributes of a word and its sense which add to their 
beauty and thus embellish the rasa indirectly, 
term ‘non-permanent’ ( asthira ) is explained 
Mammata 7 , by the statement that the presence of the 
alarpkdras is not necessary but accidental, as compared 
to the gunas which are necessary attributes. 

The above sketch of Visvanatha’s general position 
will sufficiently indicate that he is more or less a 
compiler and not an original writer, although he 

in elaborating a 
own on the basis 
s from Ananda- 


shovvs some constructive genius 

O 

full and compact system of his 


of 


dhvani. His borrowin 


vardhana, Mammata and Ruyyaka are very extensive, 

# 

and sometimes his judgment forsakes him, making 


him copy his originals rather slavishly 


He 


is 


not 


ways happy in his 


and sometimes 


(though rarely) he is positively wrong in his inter- 
pretation. In spite of these and other defects his 
work is interesting in the history of Sanskrit Poetics 
as an attempt at a further development of the 
dhvani-theory out of itself, an attempt to which 
recognition was not universally accorded by other 
strict followers of the theory. The Scihitya-darpana, 
written like the Kavya-prakasa in the form of kdrikd 


new school. Visvanatha alludes to vrttis under vrttyanu- 
prasa and simply says (after Ruyyaka) : rasa-vis ay a 
vyaparavati varna-racam vrttih , tadanugatatvena prakarsena 
nyasanad vrltya 7 iitp rusah. 

7 See above pp. 2 i 4 f, 276. 
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with Vftti, has also the great merit of being written 
in a more simple and less controversial style than 
the treatises of Mammafa and Jagannatha respect- 
ively ; and as a suitable and complete manual of 
Poetics, including a treatment of the dramatic art, 


it 


has 


always held its popularity as one of 
the most convenient text-books on the subject as 
a whole. 


( 4 ) 

One of the most important writers of this group 
is Ruyyaka, who comes immediately after Mammata 
and who also appears to have written a commentary 
on Mammata’s work. In his treatment of the poetic 
figures, with which his work (as its name implies) 
is directly concerned, he shows, however, a remark- 
able degree of insight and independence of judgment 
which distinguishes him from his predecessor. The 
value of his contribution in this respect may be judged 
from the fact that his Alamkara-sarvasva not 
only helped to define and fix the conception of 
an alamkdra, of which the first indication was (riven 

O 

by Kuntala but which was left untouched by the 
authors of the Dlivanydloka , but it had also a 
great influence in establishing by its careful analysis 
the scope and nature of individual poetic figures, 
so that his views on this matter have been accepted 
as authoritative by such important later writers 
as Vis'vanatha, Vidyadhara, Vidyanatha and Appayya 
Dlksita. 

• 

The plan of Ruyyaka’s work, written in the 
form sutra with vftti , is stated by himself in the 
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introductory portion of his v?tti. He starts, in 
common with other followers of the Dhvani school, 
with the suggested sense (pratiyamana a rtha) and 
demonstrates by a rapid survey of the views of 
older writers that it was directly or indirectly re- 
cognised by all. But he thinks that, in the opinion 
of the authorities who came before the Dhvani 
school, the chief function of the suggested sense 

1 o o 

consisted in embellishing the expressed meaning 
{vacyopaskara), and therefore it was naturally com- 
prehended in the sphere of poetic figures in which 
the expressed sense prevailed 8 . This is generally 
the view of Bhamaha, Da^din, Udbhata, Vamana 
and Rudrata. The Vakroktijlvita-kara, who came 
after Anandavardhana, includes all ideas of dhvani 
in a variety of vakrokti based on upacara or meta- 
phorical expression. Bhatfca Nayaka maintains that 
the suggested sense, established chiefly through 
the forcible utterance of the poet {kavi-praudh6kti) 
is only a secondary element in poetry, the essential 
thing being the relish of rasa realised through a 
function called bhoga or enjoyment, which is distinct 
from and which transcends the denotative or 
generalising function of words. The Vyakti-viveka- 
kara takes the relation of the expressed and the 
suggested in terms of the logical lihga and ling in, 
and regards the process of suggestion as a process 
of inference. None of these views comes up to that 
of the Dhvanikara, which is, therefore, accepted 
indisputably by Ruyyaka, who lays down sententious- 

8 vacyopaskarakatvaiYi hy alamkaranatn atma-bhutatvam, 
Jayaratha p. 3 . 
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ly at the. end: asti tavad vyangya-nistho vyahjana- 
vyapdrah. The three divisions of poetry into dhvani, 
gunlbhutd-vyangya and citra are also recognised ; 
but as the first two are already discussed in the 
Alarpkdra-manj arl Q and the Dhvanydloka respective- 
ly, Ruyyaka proposes in this treatise to take up 
the remaining citra-kdvya, which, including in its 
scope all poetic figures devoid of suggestion 10 , 
naturally covers an extensive field. As all detailed 
consideration of this part is omitted in the Dhvanyd- 
loka (as coming not properly within the limits of 
of its theory), here was an opportunity of supple- 
menting the work of his predecessors. 

But the point had already been taken up and 
discussed in his own way by Kuntala who recognised 
that the poet’s intention need not always be to awaken 
the rasa or anything else unexpressed but may be 
directed simply to producing a certain strikingness of 
expression in the form of an expressed poetic figure. 
He analysed poetic expression and found that the 
elements which went to make up the being of such 
a figure consisted of a peculiar turn of expression, 
which produced a certain charm, called vaicitrya or 
vicchitti-visesa , and which ultimately depends on the 

9 Presumably this work was composed by himself. 

but in the Trivandrum edition, the reading i.-^ different. 

It reads kahdasadi-prabatidhesu instead of alamkarainan/- 

aryam darsitah. The Alamkar a-maftj ar% appears to have 

dealt particularly with rasa-dhvani , apparently laying stress 
on vrhgara-rasa. 

10 See above ch. v p. 217. 
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conception of the poet (kavi-pratibhd-nirvartitatva) 1 1 . 
Both these terms are not new, the kavirpratibha 
having been acknowledged as essential in a poetic 
composition by older theorists, and the saundarya 
of Vamana reappearing under the name of vciicitrya 
or vicchitti. The ukti-vaicitrya is discussed in an- 
other connexion by Anandavardhana (p. £43) ; and 
Mammata (probably under the influence of Kuntala) 
lays down that the alamkara is nothing but vaicitrya 
itself. Abhinavagupta speaks of endless varieties 
of upama-vicchitti (p. 5), and in another passage 
(p. 8) uses the term as almost synonymous with 
kamaniyaka or carutva-hetu. 

Ruyyaka does not elaborate a doctrine on this 
point but he accepts Kuntala’s analysis implicitly 
and applies it to the detailed examination of 
individual poetic figures, a procedure which is 
followed by Visvanatha, Appayya Dlksita and Jagan- 
nittha. That he derived this idea from Kuntala 
is indicated by Jayaratha in a passage in which 
the commentator, while rejecting on this ground 
the claim of the yathasamkhya to be counted as 
a poetic figure, says : etac ca vakroktijivita-krta 
saprapahcam uktam ityasmabhir nayastqm (p. 149). 
In the Alairikara-sarvasva Ruyyaka does not define 
the term vicchitti , but in the commentary on the 
Vyakti-viveka attributed to him, he says (p. 44) : 
tcitha ca sabdarthayw vicchittir alamkarah, vicchi- 
ttis ca kavi-pratibhollasa-rupatvctf kavi-pratibhdlla- 
sasya anantyad anantatvam bhajamano na pari - 
cchettum sakyate (‘Then again, an alamkara consists 

ii See above Ch. vi, p. 240. 
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of the charm or vicchitti of sound and sense : and 


it is not possible to define 


ctly 


much as it is of infinite variety, being identical 
with the play of the poetic imagination, which it- 
self is infinite in its scope’), the boundlessness or 
infinite scope of poetic conception having been al- 
ready admitted by Anandavardhana himself (ch. iv), 
as well as by Kuntala. 

Ruyyaka, however, takes this vicchitti , brought 
out by the productive 
be the test of a poetic fi 
form of expression or a mere speech-fi 
the phrase is 
when a certain charm is lent to it by the peculiar con- 
ception of the poet. Thus, a form of expression 


of the poet, to 
other words, a 



allowable) becomes a poetic figure 


involving the logical 


anumana would 


2>i 


facie constitute the figure anumana , unless it in- 
volved this special charm ; or, the doubt involved 
in the figure samdeha must be brought into being 
by the imagination of the poet, for it should not be an 
ordinary doubt but a ‘poetic’ doubt. Jayaratha 
makes this doctrine more explicit than his author 
in many places in his commentary. He lays down 


repeatedly that a 


pecial 


charm 


depending on the conception of 


or 


( vicchitti-vtiesa ) 

poet (kavikarma 
tibha) is to be taken without question as 

the essential factor of an alamkara (pp. 144, 149- 
50, 183), and all so-called figures are to be accept- 
ed or rejected accordingly 12 . 


12 The question has been dealt with in some detail 


by Jacob 


his article Ueber Begriff und Wesen der 


poetischen ; Figuren in der indischen Poetik in Nachrichten 
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In later writings this doctrine is admitted as 
settled beyond question. Appayya Dlksita explains 
it at the beginning of his Citra-mlmamsa (p. G), and 
Jagannatha repeatedly states : alamkaranam bhaniti- 
viseqa-rupcUvam. In addition to the terms bhaniti- 
vUesa, vaicitrya and vicchitti, Visvanatha and Jagan- 
natha use the terms carutva , hrdyatva, camatkaritva 
and saundarya almost synonymously, while the latter 
attempts to define it (p. 46 G, 470 ) more precisely 
as the poetic imagination with reference to the 
power of poetic production ; or rather, as the charm 
which is thereby brought into being, upon which 
the poetic figures distinguish themselves in their 
special peculiarities. 

Ruyyaka’s work is also important for its acute 
analysis of the scope and nature of individual poetic 
figures, of which nearly eighty independent varieties 
are dealt with. At first sight one would be inclined 

o 

to classify him as belonging to the Alamkara school. 
There is no doubt that Ruyyaka was a great admirer 
of Udbhafa, on whose work his father Tilaka (as 
Jayaratha informs us) wrote a viveka or vicdra. 
Ruyyaka himself tells us (and he is borne out 
by Jayaratha and Samudrabandha) 13 that he is 

der Goettingischen Gesellschaft 1908, and also in my introduc- 
tion to the Vakrokti-j%vita> pp. xxxi-xl. 

13 Jayaratha refers to Ruyyaka’s following of cirantana 
mata at pp. 72, 83, 103, 172 etc., and of Udbhata at pp. io, 
20, 34, 87, 93, 97, 98, 125, 126, 150 etc. Saraudrabandha’s 
references are at pp. 4, 7, io, 11, 14, 21, 74, 82, 103 etc. 
Ruyyaka’s own references to Udbhata's views will be found 
in numerous places, at pp. 3, 7, 23, 59, 82, 86, 92, 123, 
126, 148, 174, 19 1 etc. 
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a follower of the views of the “ancients” (e. g. 
cirantana-mat&nusj} t'tih, p. 205), by which he means 
apparently the older Alamkara school of Bhamaha 
and Udbhata ; but, of course, he corrects, modifies 
or expands older authoritative opinions in the light 
of the progressive study of the subject. Ruyyaka’ s 
development of Udbhata’s idea of slesa may 
be taken as a typical instance. The controversy 
regarding the divisions of slesa and its relation 
to other figures in cases of combination, started, 
as Ruyyaka himself as well as his commentators 
point out, from Udbhata’s time. Ruyyaka accepts 
the division of this figure into Sabda-slesa and 
artha-slesa (adding ubhaya-slesa), and holds that 
the principle of this distinction consists in the dictum 
yolamkaro yadasritah sa tadalamkarah. He rejects 
Mammata’s view that the distinction is based on 
the ground that the 6abda-slesa is incapable of 
enduring a change of synonym ('parivftti-saha), while 
the artha-slesa is capable of doing so ; for Mammafa 
holds that it is not asraydsrayi-bhava (mutual depend- 
ence or inherence) but anvaya (connexion) and 
vyatireka (contrast) which must be taken as the 
test for determining whether a figure is of sabda or 

<-/ o 

of artha. According to Ruyyaka, however, a sabda - 
sle$a occurs when the expression, being differently 
split up, yields two different meanings. Here the 
words are really different, as is indicated by a differ- 
ence of accent as well as by the effort required 
in pronouncing them. They present the appearance 
of sameness or coalescence (slesa), just in the same 
way as the lacqured wood appears to be one single 
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object, though really lac is put on the wood. The 
artha-slesa occurs where the expression is the same 
and has the same accent and effort, but possesses 
two meanings, just as two fruits hang down from 
a single stem. The ubhaya-slesa is the case where 
both these circumstances exist 14 . Regarding the 
implication of slesa in other poetic figures, the 
question has been raised whether it should be regard- 
ed (i) as stronger than and thus dispelling the 
the notion of the accompanying figure, (ii) as being 
equally powerful and therefore entering into combina- 
tion with them, or (ii) as being weaker and therefore 
not prominent where other figures occur 15 . Udbhata 
takes the first position, and thinks that where 

. is present (e. g. along with upama ) there 
is only the appearance ( pratibha ) of the other figure, 
the real figure being in such a case the slesa 
(and not upama). Ruyyaka demurs to this view, 
and agrees with Mammata in pointing out that 
in such cases of conflict the possession of common 
attributes ( sadharmya ) inherent in upama is alone 
sufficient to constitute the latter figure ; for the 
unqualified definition of sadharmya as community 
of attributes or circumstances is not exclusive of 
the verbal sameness conveyed by the accompanying 
slesa. The upama , therefore, is predominant and 

14 Visvanatha follows Mammata, but Vidyadhara agrees 
with Ruyyaka's interpretation in this matter. 

15 Jagannatha, p. 393, sums up the views thus : ayain 
calamkarah praycnalainkanlntarasya vis ay am ab hinivisatc , 
tatra him asya bhailhakatvam syad ahosvit samkxrnalvam 
uiuho badhyatvam iti. 
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the subordinate $le$a only 
the common property is not arrived at without 
the tslesa , and without the common property there 
can be no upama. If the two figures are thus 

found together, one helping the other, we have 
samkirnatva of slesa and upama. 

From these and other instances which we need 
not multiply here, the influence of the Alamkara 
school on Ruyyaka will be obvious ; but it will 
be also obvious that the views of the older school 
never receive unqualified acceptance from him. 
His following of ancient opinions, a trait which he 
shares with Mammata and Visvanatha in their 
following of Vamana and the msa-writers respectively, 
should be explained as an earnest attempt on his 
'part to reconcile the views of later theorists with 
those of the earlier, of which he was a professed 
admirer. It is this impulse probably which made 
him take up the Vakroktijlvita-kara’s conception of 
a poetic figure, and apply it to his own detailed 
analysis of individual figures, as this part of Poetics 
was not sufficiently dealt with in the Dhvany&loka. 
It can not be said 16 , however, that Ruyyaka was 
a follower of the Vakroktijlvita-kara, for Ruyyaka 
himself declares his own adherence to the dhvani- 
theory ; and, in spite of his borrowing from Udbhata 
and Kuntala, he cannot by any means be direct- 
ly affiliated with the Alamkara school. 


helps it ; for in such cases, 


16 as suggested by Haricand Sastrl p. 108. 
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( 5 ) 

To most of the writers who followed in the 
footsteps of Mammata and Ruyyaka, there was 
hardly any original work that seemed left or 

unaccomplished. The details of the new system 
having already been established, there was apparently 
no occasion for any creative work, and even the task of 
critical elaboration had well-nigh run its course. 
Nor did any of the writers possess the genius of 
making an entirely new departure. This was also 
the period of the early Muhammadan incursions, 
and was marked, as was to be expected, by a 
general decadence of all investigations, reflecting a 

tD O' O 

corresponding ebb in the tide of intellectual, as 
well as social and political, activity. In the centuries 
that follow there arose a host of commentators, 
Mammata alone claiming more than fifty, who busied 
themselves in interpreting the already established 
rules and in adding here and there minor points 
of detail, not clearly made out by their prede- 
cessors. The task of remodelling and presenting 
the new theory in an easier style was also under- 
taken, giving birth to works like the Ekdvall of 
Vidyadhara and the Pratapa-rudra-yaso-bhusana of 
Vidyanatha, the chief merit of which consisted in 
systematic compilation and arrangement. On the 
main problems, these treatises and even the later 
works of Jayadeva and Appayya Dlksita, which carry 
in particular the process of analysing the poetic 
figures to its utmost limits, throw little valuable light. 

38 
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Vidyadhara, for instance, models his text (con- 
sisting of kdrika and vftti) on the Kavya-prakam 
of Mammafa, and in the treatment of poetic figures 
follows Ruyyaka in the main 1 7 . After character- 
ising the kdvya as dhvani-pradhana 1 * , and setting 
forth its purpose as well as the qualifications 
necessary for the poet, he devotes the first chapter 
to the establishment of the dhvani or suggested 
sense in poetry. In this connexion, he refutes at 
some length the views of those schools which maintain 
the non-existence of dhvani or its inclusion in 
other processes, drawing mostly on the Dhvanydloka 

and the Kavya-prakasa. The second chapter deals 
with the three functions of word and sense, viz. 
abhidhd , laksaiid and vyahjana , while the third 

classifies the dhvani-kavya, in which the 
smggested sense excels the expressed, explaining 
incidentally the different theories of rasa f which 
constitutes the province of one of the eight varieties 
of the imperceptible process of suggestion (os sam- 
laksya-krama vyahgya). The second class of poetry, 
the gunibhuta-vyahgya kdvya , is taken up in the 
next chapter. The fifth chapter defines the gums, 
distinguishing them from the alarrikaras, and con- 
cluding with the treatment of the rlti } with an 
incidental attack of older views and general support 

17 In this he agrees with Visvanatha, Vidyanatha and 
others. See his definition of figures like vicitra, vikalpa 
or ullekha which are passed over by Mammata. 

18 In the first chapter of his work he follows the 
Dhvanydloka very closely, and some of his karikas, e. g. 
16 , 13, are mere paraphrases of the karikas of the older work 
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of Mammata's position. The next chapter is con- 
cerned with the dosas , while the last two chapters 
deal with the poetic figures, the sabddlarrikaras 
and arthdlamkaras respectively, adhering in general 
to the treatment of Ruyyaka. This brief enumera- 
tion of the contents of Vidyadhara’s work will 
sufficiently indicate the scope and nature of these 
subsequent treatises, as well as the fact that they 
embrace the same topics as are dealt with in the 
Kavya-praka&a , even the different chapters some- 
times corresponding, in regard to their subject-matter, 
to the different ullasas of the latter. 

The scope of Vidyanatha’s work, written also 
in the form of kcirika with vftti, is much wider, 
and its plan somewhat different, but from the theo- 
retical point of view it is perhaps less interesting. 
Its nine prakaranas cover almost the same ground 
as the ten paricchedas of Yisvanatha’s Sahitya- 
darpana. Like Vidyadhara, Vidyanatha follows 
Mammata in general, but prefers Bhoja in the 
matter of gunas, and Ruyyaka in the matter of poetic 
figures. The author justifies the production of his 
work by stating that although the older writers have 
already dealt with the different branches of the 
subject, none of them has described a ndyaka or 
hero in it ; but as the greatness of a composition 
depends on the representation of the merits of the 
hero described in it, the first prakarana , entitled 
nayaka-praka rana, deals with the attributes of a 
hero, as well as of the heroine, and their necessary 
adjuncts. Then follows the kavya-prakarana, which 
describes in the usual way the nature of a kavya 
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and its constituents, the vrttis and ritis suitable 
to the development of different sentiments, the 
sayya or repose of words in their mutual favourable- 
ness, the paka or maturity of sense lR , and the 

19 The theory of paka and sayya follows from the 
stress laid on felicity of expression, which depends on 
poetic genius and which lies at the root of all discussions 
on style, poetic figure and kindred topics. The word 
sayya is old, having been used, apparently in this sense, 
by Banabhatta in one of the introductory verses of his 
Kadambarl while the Agm-purana uses the word mudra 
with . a similar connotation. Vidyadhara and Vidyanatha 
develop it further as a special excellence of expression. 
The myya is defined as the repose of words in their 
mutual favourableness like the repose of the body in a 
bed, the similitude explaining the etymology of the term. 
This mutual friendship ( maitrx ) of words is so close that 
they cannot, as Mallinatha explains, be replaced even by 
synonyms : a theory of the immutability of words which 
mutatis mutandis would remind one of Flaubert’s half- 
platonic view, developed by Walter Pater, that each idea 
has its fixed word-counterpart. The theory of pika is 
very closely allied with this. The word paka , meaning 
literally ‘ripeness’, 'maturity* or ‘fruition’, is as old as 
Vamana. He speaks of paka (I. 2. 21 vrtti), resulting from 
the vaidarbhx riti in a delightful effect on the connois- 
seur, as "that attaining which the excellence of a word 
quickens and in which the unreal appears as rear*. Else- 
where he says that sabda-paka occurs when the words 
are so carefully chosen that they cannot bear an exchange 
of synonym. Later theorists elaborate the doctrine as 
consisting of (1) sabda-paka , which may be explained, 
after Vamana, as maturity of expression due to the per- 
fect fitness of a word and its sense, and (2) arthapaka 
or depth of sense which is of various kinds brought about 
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It is curious that Vidyanatha’s 
definition of poetry ( gundlamkara-sahitau sabddrthau 
dosa-varj itau / gadyci-padydbhayamayam kdvyam 
kdvya-vido viduh) follows closely Mammata’s famous 
definition which is quoted in a slightly modified 
form immediately afterwards. He speaks of sabda 
and artha as the ‘body’ of poetry, pyangya as the 
‘soul’, the gunas and alamkdras in the usual manner 

by the different tastes of different poetic rasas. Mangala, 
according to Rajasekhara, regards paka only as sausabdya 
(excellence of words) or imam sup am ca vyutpattili (pro- 
ficiency in the use of nouns and verbs, cf Bhamaha i 14-15). 
Vidyadhara admits only what is called artha-pZika above ; 
but he alludes to the other theories which say that paka 
consists of pada-vyutpatti (Mangala) or of p a da-par ivrtti- 
vaimukhya (Vamana). Vidyanatha calls this last sayya , 
and accepts and defines paka as depth of sense. Bhoja 
would call it praucl/il and enumerate it as a sabda-guna. 
RajaSekhara’s discussion of earlier views on this point 
(p. 20) is interesting and deserves quotation. “The acaryas 
ask*what is paka ?’ Mangala says ‘it is maturity ( parinama )’. 
‘What, again, is maturity ?’ ask the acaryas. Mangala 
replies ‘it is the skill in the use of nouns and verbs’. 
Hence it is sausabdya or excellence of language. ‘The 
paka is the fixedness in the application of words’ say 
the acaryas . It is said [by Vamana 1. 3. 15] : ‘The inser- 
tion and deletion of words occur so long as there is 
uncertainty in the mind j when the fixity of words is 
established, the composition is successful’. So the follow- 
ers of Vamana say ‘the paka is the aversion of words 
to alteration by means of synonyms’. Therefore it is 
said [Vamana, loc y citZ\ : ‘The specialists in the propriety 
of words have called that sabda-paka in which the words 
abandon the capability of being exchanged (by synonyms)’. 


divisions of kavya. 
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being likened to natural qualities like heroism and 
to outward ornaments like bracelets respectively. 
The rids are described as natural dispositions which 
lead to the excellence of the soul (atmdtkarsdvahah 
svabhdvah). After dealing with the three functions 
of word and sense, he goes on to the considera- 
tion of the vyahjana-vrtti (pp. 52 f) and mentions 
(pp. 77 f) in passing 5304 varieties of dhvani. And 
yet he detines the excellence, called gmibhirya, as 
1 dhvani-matta, after Bhoja ! He lays down racandya 
api rasa-vyahjahatvarp prasiddham , which leads him 

But Avantisundarl thinks that this want of capability is 
not paka. Since the varied expressions of great poets, 
with regard to one and the same object, all attain maturity, 
the paka consists in the composition of word and sense 
proper to the development of rasa. So it is said : ‘That 
is vakya-paka to me by which the mode of stringing 
together word and sense, according to guna, alamkara, 
rlti and ukti, is relished’. And again : ‘There being the 
speaker, there being the word, there being the rasa , there 
is still not that by which the nectar of words flows’. 
Hence the yayavarxyas say : ‘Since the paka , which is 
capable of being communicated by sabda (word) through 
its inferribility from its effect, is in a high degree the 
province of Denotation ( abhidha ), still it is subject to 
usage of what is established by the sanction of the 
sahrdaya'P From this passage it would seem that Raja- 
sekhara admits that the paka is conveyed chiefly through 
words ; and taken as sausabdya or sabda-vyutpa tti, it comes 
primarily under the province of abhidha j but it finds its 
scope only in the artha which is established by the taste 
of the sahrdaya. In this connexion it is proper to note 
that the term paka , like the word rasa , has a reference 
to its etymological meaning of physical taste, taste which has 
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to a separate consideration of the suggestion of rasa . 
The third chapter, styled the ndtaka-prakarana , 
deals with the subject of rapaka or dramatic 
composition, a theme generally omitted by most 
writers, taking up the nataka as the most important 
variety and analysing its plot into five samdhis. 
Although based avowedly on Dhananjaya’s Dasa- 
rupaka , this chapter is one of the important later 
contributions to the subject of Dramaturgy, and 

a great interest attaches to its inclusion of a model 
drama illustrative of all its characteristics and 
eulogistic of the author’s patron Prataparudra. Next 
comes the rasa-prakarana dealing with the nature 
and theories of rasa. The next two chapters are 



been fancifully likened to that resulting from the ripeness 
of fruits. As such ripeness of fruits bears different tastes, 
some theorists carry the analogy into distinguishing and 
naming pakas after various kinds of fruits. Thus Vamana 
quotes two old verses (under III. 2. 14) which speak of 
vnitaka-paka ; while Vidyanatha speaks of two kinds of 
pakas (1) draksa-paka, or the maturity of grapes in 
which the taste flows both in and out, and (2) narikela- 
puka, the ripeness of cocoanut which is rough outside but 
tasty inside. Ehoja similarly distinguishes between wdvika- 
paka and nUnkela-paka j but Ratnesvara in his commen- 
tary alludes to various kinds of paka, named after saha- 


Hra (mango), varttaka (egg-plant) and n< lakapiitfia (feronia 

to the length of mention- 


dephantum). 
ing nine such cases 


Rajasekhara goes 


paka named after the followin 


<r 

6 


"rages) 


nine fruits (pp. 20-21): - picumanda 
indica), badara (jujube), mrdvlka, ( 

plant fruit), tintidl (tamarind), sahakara (mango), kramuka 
(betel-nut), trapusa (cucumber) and narikera (cocoanut). 


(. nimba , azadirachta 

varttaka (egg- 
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the dosa-prakarana and the guna-prakarana 2 °, 
while the last two chapters are devoted to the topic of 
8<xbddlamkara , arthdlamkara and misrdlamkara. 


20 It is curious that Vidyadhara follows Bhoja in 
mentioning as many as twenty-four gunas. The defini- 
tions are almost identical in the two authors. The gunas 
are : (i) slesa, coalescence of words (owing to the imper- 
ceptibility of samdhi, when it is not harsh to the ear and 


when the letters belong to the same sthdna or organ of 
pronunciation), (ii) prasdda , lucidity arising from carefully 
selected words which lead to the intended sense at once. 


(iii) samatd, uniformity of diction (rejected by Mammata 
as being often a defect), (iv) mddhurya , distinctness of 
words ( prthak-padatva ) on account of the absence of samdhi. 
(v) saukumdrya, softness of expression due to the use of 
soft-sounding letters, (vi) arthavyakti , clearness of sense 
due to the completion of a sentence in all its parts, 
(vii) kanti, gracefulness of diction, explained as follows 
by Ratnesvara : apratihata-padair drambhah samdarbhasyaiva 

kdntih ‘ kusumasya dkanur' iti prahatam , € kausumam ’ 

ityaprahatarn ; jalanidhau ’ iti prahatam , *a dhijalam ’ ity- 
aprahatam ; { guru tv am' it prahatam , * gauravam ’ ityaprahatarn 

ityddi asti tu tulye' pi vacakatve padaniim kdscid abhyantaro 

viiseso yam adhikrtya kimdd eva prayuhjate ma/iakavayah, 
na tu sarvam. (viii) audurya, where the sentence 
is so arranged with formidable letters ( vikatdksara ) 
or hard vocables ( vikata , explained as kathina-varna- 
samghatana-rupa by Jagannatha) that the words proceed 
as if they were dancing {nrtyadbhir iva padair yad vakya- 
racana). (ix) udatta, the use of praiseworthy epithets 
(cf Agni-purdna 345, 9, and see above p. 18, fn 38) ; 
Kumarasvamin notes that it is’ the absence of the defect 


known as anucitdrtha. (x) ojas, strength due to the presence of 
compounds, (xi) saumbdya, elegance in the use of nominal 
and verbal forms (cf Bhamaha i 14*15, RajaSekhara p. 20). 
(xii) preyasy statement of agreeable or flattering things 
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The group of three Jain a writers, Hemacandra 
and the older and the younger Vagbhafns may be 
conveniently mentioned here, but they do not call 
for any special remark. Hemacandra’s Kavyd- 
nmdsana , written in the form of sutra with vftt.i, 

(Bhamaha, Dandin and some other writers regard this as an 
alamkara and not a guna ) j the commentator notes that 
this is the absence of the defect parusa ( see above p. 18, fn 
36). (xiii) aurjitya, compactness of structure. (This is said to 
be the absence of the defect called visamdhi. This defect, 
mentioned also by Bharata and Bhamaha, is dealt with 
at p. 305. It is explained as visamhito virUpo va yasya 
samdhih , Kumara-svamin explaining visamhitah as vigata 
samhita varnanam par asp a ra-sann ikn r*o yatra, and virupah 
as simply karna-kathorah. The samhita , therefore, means 
close proximity of letters which leads to euphonic com- 
binations sanctioned by grammar. The fault occurs (a) 
when there is no samdhi (vislesa) and (b) when the samdh i 
is harsh to the ear ( kasha ). Mammata (pp. 33 if) adds a 
third case of its occurrence when the samdhi gives rise 
to the implication of an indecent ( asllla ) idea. See Trivedl's 
note to Prataparudra pp. 73-75. (xiv) samadhi , attribution 
of the properties of one object to another (an echo of 
Dandin’s samadhi), e.g., attribution of the properties of an 
inanimate object to an animate object (what Kuntala would 
comprehend under upacara-vakrata and other writers under 
the figure rUpaka). (xv) vista ra , detailed corroboration of 
what is said, (xvi) sammitatva, use of the absolutely necess- 
ary words, neither more nor less, to convey the intended 
sense, i.e., balance of sound and sense (arthasya padanam 
ca tula-vidhrtatvat tulyatvena sammitatvam). (xvii) gambhxrya, 
presence of the suggested sense or dhvani ( dhvani-matta ). 

39 
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and its commentary, called Viveka 21 , composed 
by himself, indicate extensive learning and constitute 
a compact manual of Poetics in eight chapters ; 
but there is hardly anywhere any striking trait 
of originality 3 3 or 'even independent thinking out 

* U t ■ . 

(xviii) samknepa , brevity of statement, (xix) sauksmya , minute- 
ness or subtlety of sense, (xx) praudhi , maturity of sense 
(this comes under pdka detailed above), (xxi) ukti, clever- 
ness of speech, (xxii) riti, homogeneity of manner (corres- 
ponding to Vamana’s samatd), consisting of the completion 
of a sentence or theme in the manner in which it was begun, 
(xiii) bhdvika , conduct of a sentence according to its under- 
lying emotion or sentiment ( bhavatali ). (xxiv) gati, a pleas- 
ing effect produced by long and short vowels (sur amy atv am 
svardrohdvarohayoh, in which svardroha is explained as 
dlrghdksara-prayatva , and svdravaroha as its reverse). The 
Agni-purdna , while admitting most of these excellences, 

classifies and defines them somewhat differently. See ch. 
345, and above p. 259. 

21 The m/ra-portion is called Kdvybnmasana, the 
vrtti is styled the Alamkdra-cUcld-mani , while the brief 
commentary which explains the vrtti may be called Viveka 
from its mahgala-VQ rse. 

22 Hemacandra’s treatment of poetic figures, however, 

is somewhat peculiar. He speaks of six kabddla mkd ras, viz., 
anuprasa, yamaka, city a , slew , vakvokti and punaruktavadd- 
bhasa. The arthdlamkaras are limited to twenty-nine (viz., 
up aim, utprcksd, rTtpaka, uidarhana, dipaka, anyokti , paryd- 
yokta, atiUayokti, dksepa, virodha , sahokti , samdsokti ’, jdti , 
vyajastuti, x/esa, vyatireka , arthantaranyUsa , sasamdeha, 
apaknuti , paravrtti, anumana , srnrti, bhrdnti , visama, satna, 
samuccaya , parisamkhyd kdr a na mala and samkara. ) He 
includes samspsti under samkara, and treates ananvaya and 
Hpamcydpamd as varieties of upturn. The abrastula- 
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of the main problems. This work is chiefly a compila- 
tion 93 , and Hemacandra not only paraphrases 
literally most of the standardised definitions, and 
reproduces almost unhesitatingly the illustrative 
quotations of Mammata, but his acknowledged aud 
unacknowledged borrowings from the Dhvanydloka 
and the °Locana , from the Abhinavab ha rati, from 
the Vah'okti-jlvita, from R&jasekhara’s Kavya- 
mlmdmsd , as well as from other well known works are 

prasamsd similarly goes under anyokti. All figures like 
rasa vat, preyas , urjasvin and samdhita that have a touch 
of rasa and bhdva are omitted as being comprehended 
(so also Mammata thinks) in the class of poetry called 
gunibhutavyangya. Hemacandra does not deal with parikara, 
yathdsamk/iya, bkavika, udatta, aslh and pratyanxka for 
reasons explained by himself at pp. 292-4. Hemacandra, 
however, -defines some figures somewhat broadly so as to 
include other recognised figures in them, e. g., his dipaka 
would include tulyayogitd, his paravrtti would contain the 
paryaya and parivrtti of Mammata, his nidrasana would 
comprehend prativastupamd, drstanta and nidarsana of 

other writers. 

23 The eight chapters of Hemacandra’s Kdvyanu- 
kdsana comprehends the following topies : 1. The purpose 
( proyojana ) of poetry, its causes (J 'letu ), viz. pratibha to 
which are [added vyutpatti and abhydsa $ the definition of 
poetry ; the nature of Sabda artha j the denoted, indicated 
and suggested meanings. II. The rasa and it factors. III. 
The doms of pada, vakya, artha and rasa. IV. The gunas, 
accepted as three after Mammata, and the letters which 
produce them. V. Six figures of sound, vi. Twenty- 
nine figures of sense. VII. The ndyaka and ndytkd. VIII. 
Division of poetry into preksya and sravya, and their 
characteristics and subdivisions. 
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indeed numerous. No doubt, Hemaeandra adds 
a chapter on Dramaturgy, chiefly compiled from 
Bharata and others, but the doctrines of dhvani , 
rasa , guna , dosa, and alamkara are closely and 
somewhat uncritically copied from Mamraata, supple- 
mented, however, by excerpts, in the commentary, 
of other views on the subject. In trying to improve 
upon Mammatas imperfect definition of poetry 
by substituting sdlarpkdrau ca in the place of 
analarriki'tl, punah Jcvdpi , he lays himself open to 
greater technical objection, although he adds the 
gloss : ca-karo nir alamkar ay or api sabddrthayoh 
kvacit kavyatva-sthapandrthah. 

The older and the younger Vagbhafas, on the other 
hand, though making considerable use of Mammafa’s 
text (the latter especially borrowing from Hema- 
candra’s version, too), do not admit dhvani t and 
are allied in their sympathies with the Pre-dhvani 
schools. The authority of Daijdin, for instance, 
carries great weight with them ; and the younger 
Vagbhata admits some of Rudrata’s peculiar poetic 
figures. At the same time, the unmistakeable 

O # 

influence of the new school on them precludes us 
from affiliating them directly with the older Alam- 
kara and Rlti schools. The older Vagbhata defines 
poetry as 

sadhu-sabddrtha-samdarlhani gundlamkararlhusitam f 
sphuta-rUi-rasopetam, kavydm kurvlta klrttaye // 
while the younger Vagbhata, whose work is written 
in the sTitra-and-vrUi form like Hemacandra's, adopts 
literally the latter’s modification of Mammafa’s defini- 
tion. The criterion of poetry, according to them, 
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is that it must contain, through its word and sense, 
the guna, alarpkdra , rlti and rasa , but these elements 
are mentioned rather in an eclectic than critical 
spirit. The older Yagbhata accepts without question 
the ten gunas of older writers, but the younger Vag- 
bhafa follows Mammata in limiting them to three, 
with the pointed remark : iti dandi-vamana-vag- 
bhatddi-pramtd dais a kavya-gunctk, ray am tu rnadhury- 
aujah-prasdda-laksanan trln era gman many- 
(imahe. The younger Yagbhata speaks of rasa as 
as the ‘soul’ of poetry 24 ; but beyond a description, 
after Hemaoandra and others, of the different rasas , 
he does not touch upon the theoretical aspect 
of the question, nor does he indicate the mutual 
relation of the different elements of poetry with 
reference to the rasa . Indeed, both of them 
do not appear to accept the reconciliation proposed 
the d/ivam-theorists, and the younger Vagbhata 
specifically includes dhvani , after Bhamaha and 
Udbhafa, in the figure parydyohta with the signi- 
ficant remark : eoamddi-bhedair dhvanitdktir bhavati, 
param grantha-gaurava-bhaydd asmdbhir nodahriy- 

prapancas tvdnandavardhandd avagantavyah 




37 ) 


The object of these Jaina manuals (though 


there is nothing Jaina in them) appears to have been 
the presentation of a popular and easy epitome of the 
subject 25 , allying themselves to no particular school 


24 dom-muktam guna-yuktam alamkara-bh usiiam sab- 
ddrtha-rupam u'ctam kavya-mrlram, param, tattvaprani- 
sarlra/n iva nirdtmakam na pratibhasate , atah kavyasya 
brana-bhutam rasam aba (ch. v, p. 53.) 

25 The topics dealt with in the five paricckedas of 
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or system, but following the traditional notions in a 
spirit of eclecticism, without critically systematising 
them in the light of a central theory. In this respect, 
they bear a close resemblance to the alairikara- section 

a 

the Vagbhatdlamkara are as follow : I. The definition 
of kavya ; pratibha as the source of the kavya, aided by 
vyutpatti and abhyasa ; the circumstances favourable to 
poetry and the conventions observed by poets, (ii) The 
language of poetry (Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa and 
Bhuta-bha§a) ; forms of poetry (metrical chandonibaddha and 
non-metrical ) ; its divisions into padya (verse), gadya (prose) 
and mi’sra (mixed verse and prose) j eight dosas of pada 
and of vakya respectively, and the dosas of artha. (iii) 
The ten gunas. (iv) Four poetic figures of sound, viz., 
citra, vakrokti , anuprosa and yamaka , and thirty-five figures 
of sense ; the two ritis ( vaidarbhi and gaudlya). (v) Nine 
rasas ; kinds of nayaka and nayika and kindred topics. 
The Kavydnubasana of the younger Vagbhata is, unlike 
the Vagbhatdlamkara ( which is written in the metrical 
form, generally in the anuqtubh with only one prose- 
passage at iii 14 )‘, composed in the slitra-znd-vrtti 
style of Hemacandra’s Kavydnubasana. It is also divided 
into five chapters with topics as follow: (i) The prayo- 
jana , and the hetu ( pratibha aided by vyutpatti and 
abhyasa ) of kavya ; its division into padya , gadya and misra; 
the clssification of poetical composition into mahakavya, 
akhyayika, katha, campu and rTipaka. (ii) Sixteen dosas 
of pada , fourteen of vakya , and fourteen of artha • the 
ten gunas of Vamana and Dandin reduced to three, viz., 
ntadhurya , ojas and prasada ; three ritis, viz., vaidarbhl , 
gaudlya and paficall. (ii) Sixty-three figures of sense, in which 
some of Fudrata's old figures reappear, (iv) Six figures 
of sound, viz., citra, sle§a, anuprasa , vakrokti , yamaka and 
punaruktavaddbkasa. (v) Nine rasas ; the topic of nay aka- 
nay ika ; and the dosas of rasa. 
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in the Agni-purana and the Sarasvati-kanthdbharam 
of Bhoja, whose definition of poetry is forcibly re- 
called by that of the older Vagbhata quoted above. 

( 7 ) 

We have now practically closed our survey of 
the principal Post-dhvani writers who deserve men- 
tion. The school of kavi-siksci and the erotic rasa- 
writers stand apart in many respects, and we propose 
to deal with them separately in the following chapters. 
But the above account of the Post-dhvani writers 
must not be supposed to exhaust the extraordinary 
wealth of scholastic activity of this period. The 
commentators and textbook-writers continued to 
multiply, and a glance at their names given in our 
preceding volume 26 will show the extent to which 
their activity was carried ; but hardly any of these 
later works, except perhaps Jagannatha’s Rasa - 
gangadhara , with an account of which we shall 
close our survey, deserves separate or detailed men- 
tion. Even Kesava Misra’s Alamkara-sekhara 2 7 , or 

26 See Vol. I, ch. xix, pp. 282*327, Minor Writers. 
For commentators, see Bibliography given under each writer. 

27 This work, drawing largely upon Mammata and the 
younger Vagbhata (besides older writers) is declared to 
have been based upon the karikas of one alamkara-vidya- 
sutra-kara bhagavan Sauddhodani (see Vol. I, pp. 260!) ; 
but it does not present any theory nor set up any new 
system. There are, however, certain opinions which are 
peculiar to the work, the chief of which is that it sets 
up rasa as the essence of poetry* The work is divided 
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Acyuta Raya’s more modern Sahitya-sara , conveni- 
ent and well-written compendiums as they are, and 
standing as they do much above the average, add hardly 

- r - I ■■ — 1 ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - » * ■ ■ ■ i — ■ ■» — - ■■■- " " —■ 1 1 I I . — ■■ ■ I I I ■■ — m rn . ■— » 

into eight ratnas, consisting of twenty-two maficis. The 
first ratna defines kavya as rasdditnat vakya, and dis- 
cusses pratibha etc. as its sources. After an enunciation 
of three rltis ( vaidarbhl , gaudl and magadhl, (which are 
defined with reference to the employment of compounds), 
along vvith ukti (4 kinds) and inudra (4 kinds', it goes on 
to discuss the three usual functions, viz., aakti ( = abkidka) t 
laksana and vyafijana. Then comes the doaa-ratna , in 
which are detailed two series of eight faults each of word 
and sense, and twelve defects of sentences. The next 
section, called guna-ratna, deals with five excellences of 
mb da (viz., samksiptatva, udattatva , prasada , ukti and 
samadhi ), and four excellences of sense (viz., bliavikatva , 
sumbdatva , p ary ay ok t a and sudharmita). This is followed 
by a discussion of the cases where some of the above 
doqas may sometimes become gunas. The influence of 
Bhoja’s opinions on this part of the work is obvious. 
Then comes the alamkara-ratna, where mention is made 
of eight figures of sound (citra, vakrokti, anuprasa, gUdha, 
slew, prahelika, praanottara and yamaka ) and only fourteen 
figures of sense ( tipania , rUpaka. utprekaa , samasokti , apahnuti, 
samahita, svabhava, virodha , sura, dipaka t sahokti , anyadey- 
a tv a = asamgati of Mammata, viseaokti and vibhavam). This 
is followed by a curious chapter, entitled varnaka-ratna, 
in which are detailed the upammas of a damsel, of her 
complexion, hair, forehead, eyebrows etc. It goes on to 
give practical hints as to how poets should describe the 
physical characteristics of the hero, mentions words which 
convey the idea of similarity, details the conventional usages of 
poets ( kavi-samaya ), as well as the topics for description 
(such as the king, the queen, a town, a city, a river etc.) 
and the way of describing them, the colours of various 
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anything fresh to our knowledge 28 . Jayadeva’s 
Candrdloka 39 , has been a deservedly popular 
manual, but in spite of its clearness and brevity of 


objects in nature, words that convey numerals from one 
to one thousand, certain tricks of words such as bhasa-sama 
(where a verse reads the same in Sanskrit as in Prakrit), 
samasya-pnrana , the nine rasas , the kinds of hero and 
heroine, the different bhavas , the donas of rasa , and lastly, 
the arrangement of letters favourable to each rasa. 

28 For a summary of the contents of this work, see 

Vol.I, p.283. 


29 See Vol. I, pp. 2igf for a resume of its contents. It 
deals with ten gunas and one hundred alamkaras. The 
third chapter, curiously enough, is devoted to laksanas , 
which are not mentioned by later writers except in con- 
nexion with Dramaturgy (as in Visvanatha). Instead of 
Bharata’s 36 laksanas (ch. xvi 6-39 ; see above pp. 4-5), 
Jayadeva defines and illustrates only 10, viz. the econo- 
mical combination of letters to convey a striking meaning 
[aksara-samhati), the prohibition of a fault by the indication 
of an excellence (sob/ta), the deliberation resulting in a 
negation of what is said ( abhimana), the determination of a 
proposition by a rejection of other possible alternatives ( hetu ), 
the disregard of well established causes ( pratisedha ), the 
interpretation of a name both as true and false ( nirukta ), false 
attribution where both the major and middle terms of a 
proposition are absent ( mithyddhyavasaya ), substantiation of 
the excellence of an object or by emphasising its well-matched 
resemblance to a well known object ( siddhi ), establishment of 
a particular attribute through the drift of two different 
meanings {yukti ), and the accomplishment of a purpose 
through some action or occurrence {phala). Visvanatha, how- 
ever, adds 33 dramatic embellishments ( natydlamkaras ) to 
his laksanas which are enumerated after Bharata, as 36 
in number, but which do not correspond exactly to Bharata’s 
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exposition and aptness of its illustrations, it is nothing 
more than a convenient epitome, its most remarkable 
feature being its detailed treatment of poetic figure, 


laksanas, as some of the latter fall also under Visvanatha’s 
ndlydlairtkaras. The two classes cannot indeed be distingui- 
shed on any conceivable theory ; and though Visvanatha 
adopts the conventional enumeration, he remarks in the 
end : esam ca laksandnam (for laksanam in the printed text) 
natydlamkam na m ek arTtp atv d pi bhedena vyap a desalt gadtlali- 
ka-pravahena. Thus, we find included under laksanas the 
combination of gunas with alainkuras ; the economical 
grouping of letters to produce a charming import ; the 
use of double entendre for the purpose of conveying a less 
known import along with one more well known ; the use 
of analogy and example ; the brief citation of a reason 
for the intended meaning ; the expression of doubt in the 
case of an object whose nature is not known ; the surmise 
from a matter coincident with the course of nature j the 
fitting of expression to the sense j the citation of admitted 
facts to refute inadmissible views ; the supposition of a non- 
existent object or fact from resemblance j the inference 
of an object from some of its peculiarities ; the deduc- 
tion by reasoning of a fact which is not capable of sense- 
perception ; the description of an object under the simili- 
tude of time and place ; the statement of agreeable views 
in accordance with the mstras j the indication of acts contrary 
to one’s qualities; the attribution to an object of qualities in 
excess of its ordinary qualities j the discrimination of a parti- 
cular meaning out of other well known meanings by an 
allusion to the literal sense ; the repetition of a proposition 
already established ; the mention of various objects in eulogy 
of the intended object ; the unconscious expression, under 
the influence of passion, of the contrary of what one 
means; the alteration of a conclusion through doubt ; the 
compliance with other people’s views by words or acts ; 
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which occupy nearly half its bulk. These remarks 
apply also to Appayya Diksita’s three well known 

the persuasion by means of affectionate words ; the state- 
ment in succession of several means to attain a desired 
object ; the suggestion and strengthening of one view by 
a different view ; the reproach ; the respectful enquiry ; 
the employment of names of well known persons or things 
in eulogy of the person or thing under description ; the 
mistaken resemblance of apparently similar things causing 
resentment ; the offer of oneself in the service of another ; 
the flattering statement ; the employment of a comparison 
to convey a sense which is not directly desired ; the 
indirect expression of desire j the veiled compliment j and 
the expression of gratitude in pleasing terms. The 
nat-ydlamkaras are the benediction, the lamentation, the 

deception, the unforgiving attitude, the arrogant express- 
ion, the expression of a resolution or of an excellent 
purpose, the raillery, the desire for a charming object, 
the agitation due to reproach, the repentance for missing 
an object through folly, the use of an argument, the 
longing for an object, the request, the commencement of 
an undesirable act, the mentioning of a purpose, the 
provocation, the reproach, the observance of the sastras , 
the covert rebuke administered by citing a common 
opinion, the narration, the prayer, the apology, the remind- 
ing of a duty neglected, the recounting of previous history, 
the determination of an act by reasoning, the ecstacy 
and the instruction. It will be seen that the division is 
not only overlapping, but both the lak^anas and. the 
nat.ydlamkaras refer largely to modes of exposition, to 
the use of what other writers would regard as specific 
figures or excellences of diction, or they may sometimes 
appertain to the feelings and emotions which come with- 
in the sphere of rasa and bhava. This fact is recognised 
very early by Dandin who includes lakxanas under alamkaras 
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manuals 30 one of which is directly based on Jayadeva’s 
work, and to Vis ves vara’ s Alamkara-kaustubha 3 x , both 
of which are indeed remarkable for their elaborate treat- 
ment of poetic figures and have merits of their own, but 
which are in reality nothing more than elementary text- 
books, excellent resumes which methodically register 
previous speculations on the subject. There is such a 
general sameness of characteristics, such a monotony 
of treatment, as well as repetition of conventional 
topics in conventional phraseology, that it is not worth 
while to linger over the activity of these lesser writers. 
The work of the great Kashmirian writers was over, 
and although Bengal and the Dcccan had come into 

o o 

prominence as fields of later activity, the age of 
really original or thoughtful writers was long gone 
by. It was succeeded by an age of commentators, 
interpreters and critics (some of them were very 
able and painstaking) as long as there was the 
need of critical elaboration, of understanding and 
explaining a great author. But in course of time, 
even this became superfluous, and there was nothing 

in the wider sense. Dhananjaya does the same, but he 
recognises also that some them come under rasa and 
bhava. Visvanatha, therefore, includes them under the 
guna, alamkara, bhava , and samdhi , but deals with them 
only in connexion with the drama. There is practically 
no need for them in later Poetics from which they ulti- 
mately disappear, their function having been assigned to 
other recognised elements of poetry. 

30 See Vol. I, pp. 267-68. 

31 See Vol. I, pp. 312-13. The work, as its name 
implies, deals entirely with poetic figures in an elaborate way. 
The number of independent figures dealt with is about 76. 
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to be done but the writing of smaller and simpler 
manuals adapted to general comprehension. The 

declining age of most of the schools witnessed a 
host of such manuals and manuals of manuals, but 
this was the period when the declining age of the 
Post-dhvani school, as represented by Mammafa, 

went through the same process. Even this was 

% 

not enough. Out of the debris of these schools 
there grew up a spirit of eclecticism, of which we 
have already an early indication in the works of 
Bhoja and the Vagbhatas after the decline of the 
older Rasa, Alamkara and Rlti schools ; and we 
meet with hand-books which depend upon no system 
but which are apparently written for the enlighten- 
ment of the lay understanding. The different systems 
of Sanskrit Poetics may now be supposed to have 
well-nigh run their course and attained their natural 
termination. 

( 8 ) 


Jagannatha’s Basa-gangadhctra is the last re- 
markable work on Poetics. We do not, however, find 
in it a complete presentation of the subject, as 


the available text forms about 


fifths of what 


the work was originally designed by its author 
and is thus extant only in an unfortunately in- 
complete shape. Nearly three-fourths of this, again, 
and the whole of his Citra-mlrriamsa-hhandana are 
taken up with the discussion and illustration of 
poetic figures, a topic which, as here set forth, 
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forms indeed one of the most exhaustive and note- 
worthy presentation of later times, but is of little 
theoretical interest from the standpoint of general 
poetics. Jagannatha’s style is erudite and frightens 
the student by its involved language, its subtle 
reasoning and its unsparing criticism of earlier 
Writers. The most criticised authors in this respect 
are Ruyyaka, his commentator Jayaratha and his 
follower Appayya Dlksita. But in spite of this 
tendency towards controversy, which is combined 
with an aptitude for hair-splitting refinements, 
Jagannatha’s work displays an acute and indepen- 
dent treatment, or at least an attempt at a re- 
thinking of the old problems. He shows himself 
conversant with the poetic theories of the older 
writers, which he does not ignore but which he 
endeavours to harmonise with the new currents of 
thought. Along with some other important writers 
of the new school, Jagannatha marks a reaction 
in this respect ; and the school of Mammata and 
Ruyyaka does not receive from him unqualified 
homage. 

Jagannatha defines poetry as a word or linguistic 
composition which brings a charming idea into 
expression {ramanlydrtha-pratipadakah sabdah) : a 
definition which reminds us of Dandin’s well kno\yn 
description of kavya-sarlra as istdrtha-vyavacchinna 
padavali, but which is further explained in this 
way. The charmingness belongs to an idea which 
causes unworldly or disinterested pleasure. This 
quality of disinterestedness is an essential characteris- 
tic, which is a fact of internal experience and 
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which is an attribute of pleasure, being synonymous 
with camatkara or strikingness. The cause of this 
pleasure is a conception or a species of represen- 
tation, consisting of continued contemplation of some- 
thing characterised by the pleasure itself. Thus, 
there is no disinterestedness in the pleasure con- 
veyed by the apprehension of the sense of a sentence 
like ‘a son is born to you’ or ‘I shall give you 
money’; in such a sentence, therefore, there is no 
poetry. Hence poetry consists of words which express 
an idea that becomes the object of contemplation 
causing pleasure s2 . 

The beautiful ( ramanlyata ) in poetry, therefore, 
is that which gives us disinterested or impersonal 
pleasure. This pleasure is specifically different from 
that which one finds in the actually pleasing, and 
depends upon taste formed by continued contempla- 
tion of beautiful objects. It will be noticed that 
this definition not only gives us a remarkable 
analysis of the beautiful but includes in its generality 
and comprehensiveness all the elements of poetry 
recognised by previous theorists, without specifically 
naming them. We have already noted that 
the poetic sentiment or rasa, excited in the reader’s 

32 ramanlyata ca lokottardhlada-janaka-jfvana-gocarata ; 
lokbttaram cdhlada-gatas camatkdratvdpara-paryayo'nubhava- 

sakniko jali-viscsah ; kdranam ca tad-avacchinne b Havana- 
visesah punah punar-anusamdHandtma $ putras te jaiah, 
dhanam te ddsydmiti vdkydrtha-dHi-janyasydhladasya na 
lokbttaratvam, ato na tasminvakye ka vyatva-p rasaktili. Itham 

ca camatkara-janalca-bhavana-vimydrtha-pratipadaka-sabda- 

tvani. Cf Jacobi in Jntcrnat, Wochcnsekrift, 1910, iv 821. 
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mind is peculiar in its nature ; it is, no doubt, a 
fact of one’s own consciousness but it is essentially 
universal and impersonal in character, being common 
to all trained readers and possessing no signifi- 
cance to their personal relations or interests. A dis- 
tinction is made between a natural emotion and 

# 

a poetic sentiment ; the former is individual and 
immediately personal and therefore may be pleasur- 
able or painful, but the latter is generic and dis- 
interested and marked by an impersonal joy. • The 
poetic sentiment in this sense is swpernorma\(alaukika) 
and those things which cause disgust, fear or sorrow 
in ordinary life and those normal emotions which are 
far from pleasant in actual experience, being con- 
veyed in poetry, become ideal and universal, and 
bring about this supernormal pleasure which is 
not to be compared to the very mixed pleasure 
experienced in ordinary life. This pleasure, dis- 
sociated from all personal interests, is the essence of 
the mental condition involved in the enjoyment of 
rasa ; it is also the essence of all poetry, as con- 
ceived by Jagannatha. 

In the same way, the definition includes the 
concept of the suggested sense ( dhvani ), and Jagan- 
natha proceeds to divide poetry on this basis into four 

i # 

(viz., uttamottama, uttama , madhyama and adhama ) 
classes, corresponding to the three classes recog- 
nised by his predecessors since the Dhvanikara’s time. 


The first occurs where the sound and sense, subordi- 
nating themselves, suggest another charming sense, 
corresponding to the principal dhvani-kavya of the 
Dhvanikara. The second and third classes, the 
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gunibhuta-vyahgya and extra, mentioned by the 
Dhvanikara, are split up 33 into three classes, viz., 

where the suggested sense, though not principal, 
is yet the cause of special charm, (ii) where the 



charm of the expressed e 
with the charm of the 


OO 


is predicated equally 
esbed, (iii) where 


the charm of sound, being embellished by the charm 
of sense, is principal. This lowest class of poetry, 


responding to the sabda 


and artha-citra 


of Maminat 


distinction which is 


ejected by 


Jagannatha), apparently comprehends those cases 
where the artha- camatkfli is swallowed up or 
strengthened by sabda-camatkfti. Jagannatha adds 
that although it is possible to count a still lower 
fifth class of poetry, in which the charm of sound 


is altogether devoid of all charm of 


(e- g 


• I 


and 


cases of conundrums like the padmabandha) 
which is allowed by the practice of some poets, 
yet in view of the definition of poetry already 
given, as consisting of words expressing a charm- 
ing sense, these instances have to be excluded or 
ignored. 

After this classification, Jagannatha follows the 
conventional way of dividing dhvani , infinite aspects 
as it may present (< asarrdchya-bheda ), into two broad 
groups, based on the Denotation ( abhidha-mula ) 
and the Indication (lakqand-mula) respectively. The 
former has a threefold aspect, according as it is 

33 The object of this splitting up is to dispense with 
the necessity of minutely subdividing the various cases 
of the gunlbhuta-vyaiigya kavya and also to include generally 
all poetry which is alamkarad>radhana. 
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a suggestion of rasa , alamkdra or vastu, while 
recognition is given to the two cases of the latter, 
viz., (i) where the expressed meaning passes over 
to another sense (< arthdntara-samkramita-vacya ) and 
(ii) where the expressed sense is made to disappear 
entirely ( aty anta-tir aski'ta-vdcy a ). This brings our 
author topically to a detailed consideration of rasa- 
clhvani which is characterised as parama-ramamya, 
and an elaborate discussion of the nature and theory 
of rasa and bhava and its constituent elements. 
He speaks in this connexion of bha va-dhvani (pp. 
74-98) and takes into consideration different phases 
of rasa and bhava , such as rasdbhdsa (p. 99), bhdva- 
sdnti (p. 102), bhavdtpatti , bhdva-samdlii and bhava - 
sabalatd (p. 103f) 34 . The discussion of the gunas 
come in this context, inasmuch as they are related 
to the rasa. Jagannatha enumerates and discusses 
the ten sabda * and artha-gunas of Vamana and other 
older writers ; but he appears to accept only three 
gunas after Mammafa, viz., madhurya , oj as and 
prasada , classifying them on the basis of their 
respective effects on the reader’s mind, viz., druti 
(melting), dlpti (brilliance, i.e. expansion) and vikdsa 
(pervasion) 35 . Jagannatha remarks in this connexion: 
gundndiii caisdm druti-dlpti-vikdsdkhyas tisras 
citta-vrttayah kramena prayojyah , tat-tad-guua- 

v ta- rasa-carva nd-j a nyd iti yd cat , making clear 

* 

that the justification of this classification consists 
in the divergent nature of the mental activity 

34 These topics are also dealt with by Mammata 

Visvanatha and others. 

35 See above p. 176, fn 3. 
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involved in the relish of rasa . He does not agree 

o 

however, with Mammafa in the latter’s statement 
that when we speak of a composition as madhura 
we use the word in a secondary sense (as when 
we say “the appearance of this man is brave”), 
inasmuch as, the gunas being the properties of the 
rasa , we apply to the ‘body’ what appertains to the 
‘soul’ of poetry by an extended use of the term. 
Jagannatha maintains that when we say the senti- 
ment of love ( sfhgdra ) is madhura in a particular 
case, we mean to imply its influence, such as druii 
etc., on the mind, and this must be taken to refer 
not only to rasa but also to $abda and artha and the 
composition in general (sabddrtha-rasa-racana-gatam 
eva grdhyam). 

The next chapter proceeds to discuss other 
varieties of suggestion, including suggestion based 
on the laksana, which is treated of in detail, and then 
takes up the poetic figures (to the number of 
about 70) to which the rest of the work, break- 
ing off in the middle of the figure uttara , is devoted. 
The poetic figure or alamkara comes in as the 
source of the charm or ramamyatd essential in 
the principal suggested element of poetry already 
defined ( prdg-abhihita-laksatiasya kdvydtmano vyah- 
gyasya ramamyatd-prayojaka alamkdrdh, p. 156). 
The aesthetic pleasure ( camatkara or lokdttaratva) 
into which this ramanlyatd resolves itself is an 
essential element in the poetic figure, and Jagannatha 
harmonises his own conception of poetry with 
Ruyyaka’s theory of the alamkara (which he accepts 
and elaborates) as involving this camatkara (also called 
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hfdyatva, carutva, saundarya, or denoted by the 
technical terms vaicitrya , vicchitti-visesa or bhaniti - 
prakara) imparted by the conception of the poet ( kavi - 
pratibha). Kuntala, from whom Ruyyaka appears 
to have derived his analysis, laid down that in every 
poetical production the activity of the poet, which 
consists in an act of the productive imagination 
{pratibha), is the principal point, and it should result 
in poetic expression. Jagannatha asserts that the 
pratibha alone is the source of poetry and therefore 
of poetic expression, and as such it fixes the nature 
of the alamkara. The special charm (■ vicchitti-visesa ), 
which is thus imparted to poetic figure by the 
imagination of the poet, is taken (pp. 466 , 470 ) as 
the basis upon which the poetic figures distinguish 
themselves in their special peculiarities, and is explain- 
ed as an act of imaginative production on the part of 
the poet in so far as it is produced in the poem, 
or as that aesthetic pleasure 36 which is thereby 
brought into being. As to how this vicchitti is 
determined, Jagannatha settles the question by rest- 
ing it not only upon established usage {sampradaya) 
but also upon one’s own imagination and intuition 
(anubhava). On this fundamental principle, the 
various figures are minutely defined, differentiated, 
illustrated and classified ; and this portion of Jagan 
natha’s work, in spite of its subtlety and polemic 
attitude, is one of the soundest, though unfortunately 
uncompleted, treatment of the subject. 


36 This translation of the term camatkara is justified 
by Jagannatha’s own definition of poetry. 


VIII. LATER WRITERS ON RASA 

( i ) 


The dectrine of rasa , which is advocated 


if 


not first enunciated, by Abhinavagupta 


finally 


adopted by almost all writers on general Poetics who 
accept rasa-dhvani as an important element of poetry. 
With the exception of Visvanatha and Kesava Misra, 
they do not indeed go so far as to declare expressly 
with Abhinavagupta that rasa is the essence of 


poetry, but they accept 


eality the suggested 


sense in the form of rasa as essentially the main 
element. The rasa is viewed as a pleasant sentiment 
belonging to the reader whose dormant emotions, 

O O IWp jfsN mSvBm 

derived from experience or inherited instincts, are 
evoked by the reading of poems into an ideal 
and impersonalised form of joy ; an appreciation or 
enjoyment, consisting of a pleasant mental condi- 
tion in which the reader identifies himself with 
the feelings of the hero and experiences them in a 
generic form, the fulness of the enjoyment depend- 
ing upon the nature and experience of the particular 
reader. The sentiment thus evoked is essentially 
universal in character, and the aesthetic pleasure 


(eve 


resulting from it is not individual 
enjoyed as an intimately personal feeling) 


though 


but 


common 


such as would be 
to all trained readers (samasta-bhavaka- 


generic and disinterested, being 
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svasanivedya) ; it is therefore described as something 
supernormal ( alaukika ) and invariably pleasant, not 
to be compared to the normal pleasures of life 
which have always a reference to one’s personal 
relations or interests, and which may be pleasant 
or painful. Things, which would be called causes 
of an emotion in the normal sense and which 


may produce disgust, horror or pity in real life, 
awaken these feelings indeed in poetry and drama, 


but convey them in such an ideal and generic 
form that these emotions, which are far from pleas- 
ant in ordinary life, are converted into an impersonal 


may 


joy, which is ineffable and indivisible. One may 
be moved by disgust, horror or pity and shed 
real tears ; but the underlying sentiment is always 
one of exquisite joy, which must be distinguished 
from an ordinary feeling. 

This is the general position of all later theorists 


with regard to the nature and function of rasa 


in 


poetry. Dhananjaya, for instance, gives us the same 
process of transformation of an ordinary emotion, 
which is dominant in a composition, into a poetic 
sentiment, as formally laid down by Bharata and 
interpreted by Abhinavagupta ; and in this he is 
practically in agreement with Mammata, Vidyadhara 
Visvanatha and others. The dominant emotion 


The 


(sthayi-bhava), he says, becomes a sentiment (rasa) 
when it is brought into a relishable condition through 

^ o 

the co-operation of the excitants, the ensuants and 
the accessories (including the sdttvika bhdvas). This 
statement is further amplified by the assertion that 
the enjoyer of rasa ( rasika ) is the audience ( sdmajika ) 
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on whose capacity of enjoyment it depends, and 
that the dominant feeling becomes a sentiment when 
it is so enjoyed. The rasa , being a mental state, 
a subjective experience of the reader, in which 
enjoyment(«$iY«c?a, carvana, rasana or bhoya) is essen- 
tial and in which the enjoyer and the object of 


enjoyment become 


identical, the reader receives 


the represented feeling into his own soul and thereby 
enjoys it 1 . The locus of the rasa is not in the 
represented hero who belongs to the past ; nor is 
it in the poem itself, the task of which is merely 


to exhibit the 


excitants 


dominant emotion is brought into expression, and 
the rasa, on its part, become revealed to the reader. 
Nor does the rasa consist of the readers mere 
apprehension (pratlti) of the emotions exhibited in 
the poem or enacted by the actor ; for the reader 
would then apprehend not the rasa but a feeling 
varying in different individuals, just as in real life the 
spectacle of a pair of lovers in union gives different 
spectators who witness it the varying emotions, 


etc., by 


which the 


according 


to their 


individual nature, of shame, 


envy, desire or aversion 2 . The vibhcivas etc., there- 
fore, bring the sthdyi-bhava to the enjoyment of 
the rasika , the aesthetically receptive reader or 
spectator, and thereby convert it to rasa ; but they 


1 Cf Jacobi in GgA, 1913, pp. 3o8f. 

2 These circumstances, Dhanika thinks, disprove the 
vyangvatva of rasa. It seems that Dhanika does not accept 
the vyangya-vyaujaka relation of rasa to poetry, but holds 
some views similar to the bhavya-bhavaka theory of Bhatta 
Nayaka (see ed. Parab, 1917, p. 96). 
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must be generalised and have no 


peeific relation 


particular individual {parity akt a- vises a) 


Thus 


the vibhdva Slta, Dhanika 


pi 


must refer 


woman in general, and not to the particular in- 
dividual who was the daughter of Janaka. Hence 
things, which are the exciting, ensuing or accessory 
circumstances in ordinary life anf. ft a M.hJi/inn.Q 


poetry, and gener 


act as vibhdvas 
the dominant feel- 


ing into rasa. 


The spectator, say, of the deeds 
stage may be compared, there- 


of Arjuna on the stage may be compared, there- 
fore, to the child who, in playing with clay elephants, 
experiences the sensation of its own energy as 


pleasant. The enjoyment 


the spectator 


mind 


is a manifestation of that joy which is innate as 
the blissful nature of self, a circumstance which 
gives us the frequent comparison of rasdsvcida with 


brahmdsvada . 

The mental activity involved 
has got four aspects taken in 


in this enjoyment 
connexion with the 


four primary sentiments of the 


(sfhgara) 


the heroic (mm), the horrible {bib hat sa) and the 
furious (raudra) admitted by Bharata 3 , and consists 
respectively of the conditions of unfolding (vikasa) 
expansion ( vistara ), agitation {ksobha) and distrac- 


tion ( viksepa ) 


We have 


(along with Abhinavagupta) 


that Bhatta Nayaka 
speaks of the bhoqa 




dda ) of rasa 


nly three 


conditions, named vikasa (pervasion) 


(e 


3 See above p. 29. The fourfold division is probably 
adopted as an ostensible rationale for the doctrine of four 

primary and four secondary rasa recognised by Bharata. 

4 See above p. 278 fn 3. 
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pansion) and druti (melting), which later theorists 
have taken 5 as the basis and justification of the three 
gunas of prasada, oj as and madhurya respectively. 
With regard to the ninth rasa , the quietistic, 
which is not mentioned by Bharata but which is 
acknowledged by some theorists, Dhananjaya forbids 
its delineation in the drama (iv 35) ; for the senti- 
ment of absolute peace is in its own nature undefinable, 
and consists of four states mentioned by philoso- 
phers 6 , viz., maitri , karuna , muditci and upeksa, which 

it exists at 

all as 


realisable by the sahrdaya. If 


rasa 


it must comprehend the fourfold mental 

to the 


activity enunciated above, as corresponding to 
fourfold states recognised by philosophers in bama" 1 


It is not necessary 


connexion to take up 


in detail the views of Mammafa, Vidyadhara and 
other writers, for it would be repeating substantially 

already been said regarding the final 
rasa. Visvanatha is the only important 


what has 
doctrine of 


writer, among later theorists, who boldly accepts 


Abhinavagupta’s extreme 


that the rasa-dhvani 


alone is the essence of poetry and builds up a system 
of Poetics on its basis 8 . 

5 See above pp. 2i8f, 276 fn 3. 


6 e. g 


■suira 


33 


7 na, ca tathabkxhtasya santa-rasasya sah>‘dayah svada - 
yitarah santi , atha tad-upay abhxtfo inudita-viaitri-kayuub- 


peksddi 

taiveti. 


tasya ca vikasa-vistara-ksobha-viksepa-rtipa 


8 See above pp. 283^ Bhanudatta, who substantially 
follows the doctrine of rasa detailed here, is however singular 
in his classification of some aspects of rasa. He speaks 
of rasa as laukika and alaukika, subdividing the latter 


42 
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Following up his own definition of poetry as 
“a sentence of which the soul is the rasa ”, Visva- 
natha gives us an elaborate analysis of rasa in almost 
all its aspects. He sums up at the outset the 
characteristics of rasa in two verses thus : “The rasa , 
arising from an exaltation of the quality of sattva or 
goodness, indivisible, self-manifested, made up of 
joy and thought in their identity, free from the 
contact of aught else perceived, akin to the realisa- 
tion of Brahma, and having for its essence super- 
normal wonder ( camatkdra ), is enjoyed by those 
competent in its inseparableness ( as an object 
of knowledge ) from the knowledge of itself”. 
He explains camatkdra as consisting of an expansion 
of the mind and as synonymous with vismaya. In 
this connexion, Visvanatha quotes with approval an 
opinion of his ancestor Narayana who put a 
premium on the sentiment of the marvellous ( adbhuta 
rasa) and maintained that it was essential in all rasas. 

into svapnika (enjoyed in a dream), manorathika (fanciful 
like a castle in the air) and aupanayika (as depicted in 
poetry ). He again gives us (ch. viii, p. 65, ed. Regnaud) 
a three-fold arrangement of rasa with reference to its 
manner of manifestation : (i) abhimuka , when it is mani- 
fested by means of the bh~iva, vibhava and anubhava (ii) 
vintukha, when these elements are not directly expressed; 
and so called because it. is comprehensible with difficulty, 
(iii) pammukha , which has again two aspects according as 
it is (a) alamkara-mukha , i. e. where the alamkara is prin- 
cipal and the rasa is secondary. This includes probably 
the cases of figures like rasavai, which are included in 
gurubliilta-vyangya kavya by the dhvani-\hcox\sts, (b) bhava- 
mukha where the bhava is in the same way principal. 
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It is also explained clearly that the rasa is identical 
with the enjoyment of itself, or, in other words, there 
is no distinction between the object and the operation 

so that when we say 
‘the rasa is enjoyed’, we only use a figurative 
expression. It follows from this that the enjoyment of 
rasa is different in its nature from the ordinary 
processes of knowledge. 

Visvanatha insists very strongly on the necessity of 
vdsana in the spectator, which consists of experience 
( idanmtani ) or instincts acquired from previous births 


in the apprehension of rasa ; 


(prdktam). 


If one is not endowed with these germs 


of the capacity of appreciation, one may develop 
them by study of poetry and experience of life. 
In the case of the grammarian, the philosopher or 
one well-versed in the sacred lore, these susceptibi- 
lities are deadened. If it is sometimes found that 
an eager student of poetry is still deficient in the 
capacity of relishing rasa, we must assume that it 
is the result of his accumulated demerit of a previous 


birth. Thus Visvanatha is anxious to show that 


experience and cultivation of the power of imagina- 
tion are essential in one who seeks to enjoy rasa. 

Visvanatha also insists that the vibhdvas etc., 
as well as the dominant feeling (sthayi-bhdva) must 
be felt as generic or impersonalised. The reader 
must not take the feeling as his own individual 
emotion ; for it would then remain as his feeling 
(and never become rasa) and would sometimes 
(e. g., in the case of the pathetic sentiment) cause 
pain, and not joy. Nor should the feeling be taken 
as pertaining solely to the hero ; for then it can 
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not, as the feeling of another person, affect the 
reader and become rasa. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the excitants etc., as well as the dominant 
feeling, should be generalised by a generic action 
(sadharanl lcfti) inherent in themselves, which corres- 
ponds to the generic power ( bhavakatva ) postulated 
for poetry by Bhatta Nayaka. This universal- 
isation of the factors and the feelings enables the 
reader to identify himself with the personages 
depicted, and this conceit of community removes all 
difficulty about accepting extraordinary episodes of 
exalted personages who may be superior in virtue or 
prowess to the average reader. The excitants etc. 
are indeed normally called causes, but in reality 
the rasa is not an effect in the ordinary sense ; 
for in the case of rasa there is the simultaneous 
presence of itself and its excitants, which is not 
true of an ordinary cause and effect. It is also 
pointed out that all the factors ( vibhavas etc.,) 
need not be present at once, for the presence of one 
would revive the others by the law of association 
of ideas. In other words, what might seem want- 
ing in the utterance of poetry 'is supplied, from the 
suggestive character of poetry itself, by force of 

i 

association of ideas. It also follows from the charac- 
ter of rasa described above that it is not 
necessarily found in the actor, who in assuming the 
r61e of the hero performs his part only mechani- 
cally by rule and rote 9 ; he ranks as a spectator (and 

9 This follows Dhananjaya’s dictum that the enjoy- 
ment of rasa is not precluded in the actor, if he realises 
in himself the feelings depicted. 
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therefore as a recipient of rasa) in so far as he 
is himself a man of taste and actually experiences 
the feelings he enacts. 



In spite of the unquestioned dominance of the 


Dhvani School, which no doubt 


recognised 


the 


importance of rasa but regarded it as one of the 
phases of the unexpressed only, one class of writers, 
who still adhered to rasa as the only element 
worth considering in poetry, continued to devote 
exclusive attention to it and build up a system, 
so to say, on the basis of the rasa alone. Of 
all the rasas , however, as sr^gara (or love) forms 
the absorbing theme of Sanskrit poetry and drama 

and as this particular poetic sentiment 
has an almost universal appeal, these writers naturally 
work out this important rasa in all its phases ; 
and we have in consequence a series of erotico- 
rhetorical treatises, of which the earliest known 
and the most remarkable is Rudrabhafta’s fipngara- 
tilaka 10 . Rudra states .'distinctly at the begin- 
ning of his work that although Bharata and others 


in genera], 


io The topics dealt with in its three chapters are : 
I. The rasas , the sthayi-bhavas , the bhavas, the dramatic 
vfttis, srngara and its division, the Nay aka his classifica- 
tion with illustrations, the assistants, the classification of the 
Nayika, II. Characteristics of love-in-separation, of purva- 
raga, the ten stages of love, the uptiyas, etc. III. The other 
rasas, viz., hasya, karuna , raudra, vlra, bhayanaka , bibhatsa, 
adbhuta , and hunt a : the four vrttis, appropriate to the rasas. 
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have spoken of rasa in the drama, his object is 
to apply it to the case of poetry, and that a 
havya , in his opinion, must possess rasa as its 
constant theme. Following upon this we have 
Bhoja’s Spiigara-prakasa 11 , which (following the 
tradition of the Agni-purana ) deals with the subject 
in the usual elaborate cyclopaedic manner of its 
author, with profuse illustrations of every phase 
of the erotic sentiment in no less than twenty 
chapters. After this come innumerable works of 
a similar nature 12 , which take rasa, especially 
Angara, as their principal theme and which were 
composed apparently with the object of guiding 
the poet in the composition of erotic pieces so popular 
and profuse in Sanskrit poetry. Of these, the BJutva- 
pralcasa 13 of Saradatanaya, which reproduces the 
substance of most of the chapters of Bhoja’s work, 
and the exhaustive Ras&rnava of Siiiga Bhupaln, 1 4 
a Tanjore prince of the 17th century, as well as 
the two well-known works of Bhanudatta 15 , deserve 

11 See Vol I, pp. 147*8. 

12 See Vol. I, pp. 24 if, and chapter on Minor Writers. 

13 See Vol. I, p. 242. 

14 See Vol. I. p. 243f. The three vilasas of this ex- 
tensive work deals with the following topics : I. The hero, 
his qualities, his classification, his adjuncts ; the heroine, 
her classification and qualities, her sTittvika excellences ; 
the uddlpana-vibhavas ; the riti and the gunas } the 
dramatic vyttis j the sattvika b/iUvas. II. The vyabhicari- 
bhavas, the anubhavas , the eight sthayi-bhiivas , the eight 
rasas. III. The drama and its varieties, characteristics etc. 

15 The eight taraiigas of Rasa-iaranginl are : I. Defini- 
tion of bkava and subdivisions thereof ; the sthayi-bhavas. 
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mention. But none of these later treatises adds 
anything new or original to a subject already 
thrashed out to its utmost. 

A new turn was given to the theory by Rupa 
Gosvamin’s Ujjvala-nila-mani , which attempted to 
deal with rasa in terms of the Vaisj^ava idea of 
ujjvala or madhura rasa , by which was meant the 
fyngara rasa , the term ujjvala having been apparently 
suggested by Bharata’s description of that rasa 16 . 
The madhurv rasa , however, is represented not 
in its secular aspect but primarily as a phase of 
bhakti-rasa (madhur cikhy o bhakti-rasah, i 3) ; for 
according to Vaisijava theology, there are five 
rasas forming roughly the five degrees of the 
realisation of bhakti or faith, viz., santa (tranquility), 
dasya (servitude or humility, also called prlti ), 
sakhya (friendship or equality, also called preyas), 
vatsalya (parental affection) and madhurya (sweet- 
ness). The last, also called the ujjvala rasa , being 
the principal, is termed bhakti-rasa-rat 1 7 and cons- 
titutes the subject-matter of the present treatise. 

II. The vibhiivas. ill. The anubhavas. IV. The eight 
sattvika bkavas. V. The vyabhicari-bhavas VI. The rasas 
and detailed treatment of srngara . vil. The other rasas. 
vm. The sthayi-bhavaja and rasa fa drsti. The Rasa- 
mafvjafl , a much smaller work, devotes more than half 
of itself to the nHyika and her companions, and applies 
the rest to the stngara-navaka t his assistants, the eight 
sattvika gunas, the two aspects of is nig a ra and the ten 
stages of vip ralaijibka-sriiga ra. 

1 6 yat kificil loke suci inedhyam ujjvalam darsamyam 
va tac chriiga renupamiyate , ed. Grosset, pp. 89-90. 

17 i 2, explained by Visvanatha Cakravartin as santa- 
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The kfsna-rati or the love of Krs^a forms the domi- 
nant feeling or sthdyi-bhdva of this sentiment, and the 
recipient here is not the literary sah\'daya but 
the bhakta, or the faithful 18 . This sthayi-bhava , 
known as madhura rati , which is the source of 
the particular rasa, is defined in terras of the love 
of Krsija 19 ; and the nature of ndyaka and the 
nayilcd is defined in the same manner and their 
feelings and emotions illustrated by adducing exam- 
ples from poems dealing with the love-stories of 
Krsija and Radha. The work is, therefore, essential- 
ly a Yais^ava religious treatise presented in a literary 
garb, taking Krsna as the ideal hero, with the 
caution, however, that what is true of Krs$a as 
the hero does not apply to the 
hero (i 18-21) 20 

With the exception of the Ujj vala-nila-mam , 

erotico-religious ideas to 
bear upon the general theme of rasa , these special- 

prlti-preyo-vatsalybjjvala-namasu mukhyem sa evbjjvald- 

para-paryciyo bhakti-rasanam rdja madhurdkkyo rasah. 

1 8 svadyatvam hrdi bkaktanam anlta sravanddibhih I ena 

• • • / ♦ 

krsna-radh sthdyl bhavo bhakti-raso bhavet, cited by Visva- 
natha Cakravartin, p. 4 . 

19 madhurakhyaya rater laksanam cuktam — initho 
harer mrgaksvas ca sambhogasyCidi-karanam / ntadhurdpara - 
paryaya priyatdkhybdita ratih , ibid, loc. cit. 

20 The orthodox theorists ( cf Jagannatha pp. 45 f ) 
would regard bhakti ( which being based on anuraga or 
attachment cannot be comprehended by mnta rasa ) as 
included in b/iava , being devddi-vimya rati, and as inadmissible 
as fully developed rasa. Cf Bhanudatta, Rasa-taraiigini ch . vi. 


which attempts to bring 


ordinary secular 
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ised treatises have, however, very little importance 
from the speculative point of view ; and as they 
belong properly to the province of Erotics rather 
than Poetics, a treatment of them should be sought 
elsewhere. The simple idea, elaborated more or 
less in all these works, is that the awakening of 
rasa is all-important in poetry, and that the fun- 
damental rasa is spigara or the erotic, which is 
consequently treated in its various phases with 
copious illustrations. This is clearly expressed in 
the attitude of the author of Agni-purana and of 
Bhoja, who accept only one poetic rasa , the erotic 31 . 
In the same way, Rudrabhatta declares srngaro 
nayako rasah , (i 20), and Bhanudatta appears to 
take it for granted that kpigara occupies an honoured 
place among all the rasas ( tatra rasesu sviigarasyd- 
bhyarhitatvena etc, ed. Benares, p. 21). 


(3) 


It is unnecessary, as it is unprofitable, in the 
discussion of general principles, to enter here into 
the elaborate definitions, distinctions and classifica- 
tions of the amorous sentiment with all its vary- 
ing emotional moods and situations, which these 
treatises industriously discuss and which have always 
possessed such attraction to mediaeval scholastic 
minds. The theorists delight in arranging into divi- 
sions and subdivisions, according to rank, chara- 

21 See Vol. I, p. 148. Cf also Manddra-maranda-campu 

ix p. 107 (ed. Kavyamala). 
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cter, circumstances and the like, all conceivable types 
of the hero, the heroine and their adjuncts, together 
with the different shades of their gestures and 
feelings, in conformity with the tradition which 
already obtained in the cognate sphere of drama- 
turgy 32 * Thus Rudrabhatta, after a preliminary 
enumeration and definition of the rasas and the 
bhavas, proceeds to speak of two aspects of fyngara 
viz., sarribhoga (love in union) and vipralambha (love 
in separation) 33 , and classify the hero ( nay aka ) into 
the faithful ( anukhla ), the gallant whose attention 
is equally divided among many ( daksina ), the sly 
( satha ) and the saucy ( dhj'sta ), according to his 
character as a lover. Later writers, however, sub- 
divide each of these, again, into the best (uttama), 
the middling ( madhyama ) and the lowest ( adhama ), 
and arrange the whole classification under the four- 
fold division of the genus hero into four useful 

22 See Bharata chs. xxii-xxiv : Dasarupaka iv 5of and iii. 

23 This statement follows Bharata and is accepted by 
most theorists : but Dhanafijaya distinguishes three cases, 
privation \ayog a) , sundering {viprayoga) and union (samb/ioga ) : 
the first denoting the inability of lovers, through obstacles, 
to secure union, and the second arising from absence or 
resentment. The first case of love may pass through the 
well-known ten stages (longing, anxiety, recollection, praise 
of the beloved, distress, raving, insanity, fever, stupor and 
death ; Cf Singabhupala ii 178-201) ; while the second 
condition may be caused by a quarrel, due to discovery 
or inference of unfaithfulness (which may be counteracted 
by six up ay as, viz., conciliation, winning over her friends, 
gifts, humility, indifference or distracting her attention) 
or by absence arising from business, accident or a curse. 
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types (i) the brave and the high-spirited ( dhtro - 
datta) (ii) the brave and haughty ( dhlroddhata ) 
(iii) the brave and sportive (dhlra-lalila) and (iv) the 
brave and serene (dhlra-p rasdnt a), thus giving us 
altogether forty-eight subdivisions of the hero 42 . 
Then follows a brief description of the assistants 
of the hero 25 in matters of love ( narma-saciva ), 
viz., the Comrade ( pitha-marda ), the Companion 
(vita) and the Buffoon ( vidusakct ), some adding cefa 
(or the servant) in the enumeration. 

In the same way, the heroine is taken broadly 
in threefold aspects in her relation to the hero as his 
wife (sviya), or belonging to another, ( parakiyd ) and 
as common to all (sdmdnyd). The sviya is sub- 
divided again into the adolescent and artless ( mugdha \ 
the youthful ( madhya ), and the mature and auda- 
cious (pragalbha), i.e., the inexperienced, the partly 

experienced and the fully experienced. The later 

— — — — *** ■■■■ ■■ — ■■ 1 1 1 ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ■ 

24 The good qualities of the hero are innumerable. 
For his characteristics, see Dhanahjaya ii if j Visvanatha 
iii 3of ; &ihgabhupala i 6 if ; also see Keith, Sanskrit Drama , 

pp. 305L 

25 The Pratinayaka or the enemy of the hero is dhlrb » 
ddhata , haughtiness being his essential characteristic ; but 
he is described also as stubborn and vicious ( Dasa° ii 9 ; 
S'c hi tyada rpana iii 130, p. 136). The plthamarda of the 
hero possesses, in a lesser degree, the qualities of the 
hero (e.g. Makaranda in the Malatl-madhava). The term 
pttkamardikii in the feminine occurs in the M a lav ikdgn im itra 
in the sense of a trusty go-between, applied to the nun Kausikl. 
The vita , usually neglected in the serious drama, except in 
Carudatta and Mrcchakatika , appears in all his glory in the 
Bhana, for which he is prescribed as the hero. 
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authors introduce greater fineness by subdividing 

each of these according to her temper, into the 

self-possessed ( dliirci ), the not-selfpossessed (aclhlra), 

and the partially self-possessed ( dhlrddhlra ), or 

according to the rank, higher ( jyesthd ) or lower 

(kanistha), each holds in the affection of the hero. 

The paraklya or anyadiyct, which, according to 

Vaisiiava ideas, is the highest type of the heroine 26 , 

is twofold, according as she is maiden (hanya) or 

married (udha) • while the samanyd heroine, who 

# 

is sometimes extolled (Rudrabhatta) and sometimes 
deprecated ( Rudrata ), is only of one kind, the 
ve§ya or courtesan 27 . The sixteen types of heroine 
thus obtained are further arranged according to 

O O 

an eightfold diversity in their condition or situa- 
tion in relation to her lover, viz., the heroine 
who has the lover under absolute control (svddhina- 
patika), the heroine disappointed in her assigna- 
tion through misadventure or involuntary absence 
(i utha ), the heroine in full dress expectant of her 
lover ( vasaka-sajjikct ), the heroine deceived ( vipra ~ 

26 An amour with a married woman cannot, accord- 
ing to Rudrata and Rudrabhatta form the subject of 
dominant rasa in a play or poem : but this is the central 
theme of Vaisnava lyrics. 

27 Bharata xxii 197-206 : Dhananjaya ii 2if: Visvanatha 
iii 67-70: ^irigabhupala i 121-51. Rarely a heroine, she 
must be represented as in love when she is a heroine : 
but she cannot be so when the hero is divine or royal. The 
exception occurs in a prahasana or farce (and incidentally 
in a bliana or the erotic monologue! where she can be 
represented in her low and avaricious character for comic 
effect. 
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laldha ), the heroine separated by a quarrel (kala- 
h&natarita , also called abhisandhita ) , the hero- 
ine outraged by the discovery of marks of un- 
faithfulness in the lover ( khandita ), the heroine 
who meets her lover in assignation 28 ( abhisariha ) 
and the heroine pining for the absence of her 
lover gone abroad (prosita-pcttika). We arrive in 
this way at an elaborate classification of the heroine 
into three hundred and eighty-four types ; and one 
of the later writers states characteristically that 
there are other types also, but they cannot be 
specified for fear of prolixity (Visvanatha, iii 88, 

p. 120). 

But here the theorists do not stop. The hero 
is endowed further by a set; of eight special ex- 
cellences, as springing from his character (sattviJca) : 
e.g. brilliance ( §obhd ) including heroism ; cleverness, 
truthfulness, emulation with superiors and compass- 
ion to inferiors ; vivacity ( vilasa ) indicated by 
his glance, step and laughing voice ; grace (madhurya) 
displayed in placid demeanour even in trying cir- 
cumstances ; equanimity ( gambhlrya ) consisting in 
superiority to emotions ; steadfastness ( sthairya ) in 
obtaining one’s object ; sense of honour ( tejas ) mani- 
fested in his impatience of insult ; gallantry ( lalita ) 
in his word, dress or deportment ; magnanimity 

( aujlarya ) exhibited in generosity, agreeable words 

■> 

and equal treatment to friend or foe. The heroine 
is allowed a more generous set of qualities. First 

28 The usual meeting places are given as a ruined 
temple, a garden, the house of a go-between, a cemetery, 
the bank of a stream, or any dark place generally. 
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we have the three physical characteristics ; bhava or 
first indication of emotion in a nature previously 
exempt, liana or movement of eyes and brows 
indicating the awakening of emotion, held or the 
decided manifestation of feeling. Then we have seven 
inherent qualities : e. g. brilliance of youth, beauty 
and passion, the touch of loveliness given by love, 
sweetness, courage, meekness, radiance and self- 
control. Then are enumerated her ten graces, to 
which Visvanatha adds eight more. All her 


gestures, moods or different shades of emotion, 
g- gigging, trepidation, hysterical fluster of delight, 
involuntary expression of affection, self-suppression 
through bashfulness, affected repulse of endearments, 
as well as the deepest and tenderest display of 


sentiments, are minutely 


alysed and classified 


To this is added a detailed description of the modes 
in which the different typos of heroines display 
their affection, the maidenly modest demeanour of 


the mugdha 


the shameless boldness of the more 


experienced heroine. We cannot refuse to recognise 
the subtle power of analysis and insight which 
these attempts indicate ; but speaking generally, 
the analysis is more of the form than of the spirit, 
based on what we should consider accidents rather 


than essentials. At the same time, marked as it 
is by much of scholastic formalism, there is an 
unmistakable attempt to do justice to facts, not 
only as they appeared to the experience of these 
theorists but to the observation of general poetic 
usage •, and in the elaborate working out of the 
general thesis that the rasa is evolved on the 
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basis of one or other of what they call the permanent 
mental moods, with the help of the various 
emotional adjuncts, the writers on Poetics have 
proceeded a long way in the careful analysis of poetic 
emotions, the psychology of which bears an intimate 
relation to their theory and in itself deserves a 
separate study. 



The discussion of this extensive topic of the 
ndyaka and nayika comes in topically under the 
theory of vibhdva and anubhava, which act as 


factors of rasa. The mood, which 


the root 


of sentiment, is held to be the sthayi-bhava , the 

the main theme of the compo- 
sition in question. These feelings, according to 


dominant feeling, 


Bharat a 


who 


is 


cepted on this point by all 


writers, can be classified 


eight categories, viz., 


Love (rati), Mirth ( hdsa ), Sorrow ( soka ), Anger 


(k 


Energy (utsdha). Fear (bhaya). Disgust 

), though 


(jugupsd) and Astonishment ( vismaya 
some later writers add, as we shall see, Tranquillity 
(sama or nirveda) to the number. These dominant 
feelings are worked up into a corresponding number 
ot sentiments or rasas through the means of the 
vibhdvas etc 29 . 


The vibhavas 


Excitants are said 


29 Theoretically the rasa is one, a single ineffable 
and impersonal joy, but it can be subdivided, not according 
to its own nature, but according to the emotions which 
form its basis. Bharata (ch, vi) and other theorists give 
a full description of the sthayi-bhavas , vibhavas etc, in the 
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to be of two kinds 


( 1 ) 


Substantial 


or 


Essential {alambana), which consists of 


material 


case of each rasa, into which space forbids us to enter. 
A summary of it will be found in Lindenau, Rasalehre 


Leipzi 


<r 


l 9 l 2» PP- J8f. Thus, in the case of the heroic 


sentiment ( v'ira ), the dominant feeling is energy ( utsaha ) : 
the excitants {vibhavas) are coolness {as ammo ha), resolve 
(< adhyavasaya ), circumspection ( naya ), strength (halo) etc. } 
the ensuants ( anubhavas ) are firmness ( sthairya ), heroism 
( saury a ), sacrifice {tyaga) etc the vyabhicarins or accessory 
feelings are those of assurance, arrogance etc. Visvanatha gives 
them somewhat differently. The essential excitant ( alambana - 
vibhava) of the heroic sentiment, according to him, consists 
of those to be vanquished, and their acts and gestures 
form the enhancing excitants ( uddxpana-vibhavas ) : the 
ensuants comprehend the desire or seeking for assistants 
and adherents : while the accessory feelings are patience, 
intelligence, remembrance, cogitation etc. The sentimen% 
may take three foims of courage (Bharata vi 79 = ed. 
Regnaud vi 80), viz., in battle (yuddha-vira) , in virtuous 
deeds (< dharma-vira ) and in liberality {dana-vira), to which 
later writers (e.g. ViSvanatha) add daya-v%ra. It should 


although 


also be noted that a special colour and a presiding deity 
is attributed to each rasa. Thus, red, black, white, dark, 
(syatyd) and grey are associated, not unreasonably, with 
the furious, terrible, comic, erotic and pathetic sentiments^ 

it is difficult to explain why horror is dark 
blue (; nxla ), wonder is orange, and heroism is yellow. The 
respective deities are Visnu (erotic), Yama (pathetic), 
Pramatha (comic), Rudra (furious), Indra (heroic), Kala 
(terrible), Mahakala (disgustful), Brahma (the marvellous). 
Visvanatha adds that Narayana is the presiding deity of 
of santa rasa and the colour associated is that of jasmin 
{kunda). 

30 These two divisions of vibhava are not maintained by 
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and indispensable ingredients as the hero, the hero- 
ine, the rival hero and their adjuncts, and (2) the 
Enhancing ( uddipana ), viz., such conditions of time, 
place and circumstance as serve to foster the rasa , 
e.g. the rising of the moon, the cry of the cuckoo 
etc. in the case of the erotic sentiment. The anu- 
bhdvas or the Ensuants, which follow and strength 
en a mood, comprise such outward manifestations 
of feeling as side-long glances, a smile, a movement 
of the body, or such involuntary action of sym- 
pathetic realisation of the persons depicted (sdttvika ) 81 
as fainting ( pralaya ), change of colour ( vaivarnya ), 
trembling (vepathu) etc., which are, again dog- 
matically classified into eight varieties. There are other 
feelings of a more or less transitory nature, which 
accompany or interrupt the permanent mood without, 
however, supplanting it ; and these are known, as 
we have noted, by the name of Accessories or 
vyabhicari-bhavas. These are likened to the servants 
following a king or to the waves of the sea, whereby 
the dominant mood is understood as the king and the 
sea respectively, and classified elaboratetly into 
thirty-three categories, first mentioned by Bharata 3 2 
and implicitly accepted by his followers. 

All these elements contribute towards developing 
the eight 

different types of rasa. We have the earliest and 


or nine sthayi-bJtavas into eight or nine 


Bharata but distinguished by Dhananjaya (iv 2) and 
traditionally handed ddwn by Visvanatha. 

31 See above p. 31, fn 53. The sattvika bhavas in 
later works form a special class of anubhavas. 

32 See above p. 30. 
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the most orthodox mention in Bharata of 


ght 


sthayi-bhavas and the resulting eight rasas corres- 
ponding to them, of which the Erotic ( Angara ), 
the Heroic (vlra), the Furious ( raudra ) and the 
Disgustful ( blbhatsa ) are the main, leading to four 
others, the Comic (hasya), the Marvellous (adbhuta) 
the Pathetic (Tear mm) and the Terrible ( bhayanaka ). 


Daijdin accepts this classification 


87) 


but 


Udbhata (iv 49) adds 38 the Quietistic (Santa) as 
the ninth rasa , although Bharata neither defines 
it nor mentions its corresponding vibhavas. Kudrata 


ngular in postulatin 


tenth rasa, called the 


Agreeable ( preyas ), which is 


pted by Bhoj 


and 


others 


Rudrabhatta admits nine 


rasas 


in poetry ; so do Hemacandra and the two Vag 


bhatas. The Agni-purana 


the same way men 


tions nine rasas, (and eight sthayi-bhavas ), but follows 
Bharata in regarding four as principal and lays special 
stress on the Spigara. Those later authors who accept 
the ninth rasa , the Quietistic, necessarily postulate 
nirveda or self-disparagement, arising out of the 
knowledge of reality (tattva-j nana) , as its sthdyi- 
bhdva, which is called by some authorities Sama, 
or repose resulting from freedom from mental 
excitement 84 . 


The author of the DaSarupaha, however, contends 
that there can be no such sthdyi-bhava as nirveda 
or Sama, for the development of that state 



33 if the verse is genuinely Udbhata’s. See above 
p. 143, fn 13 - 

34 This sentiment is also closely related to the sentiment 
of disgust ; for it arises from an aversion to worldly things. 
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is at all possible to destroy utterly love, hatred and 
other human feelings) would tend to the absence 
of all moods ; and in the drama, the object of 
which is to delineate and inspire passion, it is 
inadmissible. Others, again, hold that the Quietistic 
rasa does exist, as it is experienced by those who 
have attained that blissful state, but it has no 
sthdyi-bhava in dramatic composition ; for nirveda , 
being the cessation of all worldly activity, or Sama 
being freedom from all mental excitement, it is 
not fit to be represented. Hence Mammafa takes 
eight rasas in the drama (p. 98) and nine in 
poetry (p. 117). Bhoja, in accordance with the 
views of the school which lays special emphasis on 
the Sfhgdra, accepts only one rasa y the Erotic, 
in his &rhgdra-prakd§a ; and although he mentions 
as many as ten rasas in his cyclopaedic Sarasvati - 
kanthdbharana, including the Santa and the preyas , 
he appears to devote almost exclusive attention to 
the Sfhgara in his treatment of the rasas in this 
work. The views about the admissibility of the 
Santa are discussed by the author of the Ekdvall 
(pp. 96-7) who maintains that Bharata has mentioned 
nirveda as a vyabhicdri-bhdva immediately in con- 
text after the enumeration of the sthdyi-bhdvas 
and at the beginning of the list of the vyabhicanri - 
bhdvas ; and this fact is interpreted as indicating 
that the sage meant it both as a sthdyi-bhdva and as a 
vyabhicdri-bhdva ; but Hemacandra (p. 81) anticipates 
and rejects this quibble of verbal interpretation, 
though agreeing with him in the general proposition 
as to the admissibility of Santa as the ninth rasa . 
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Visvanatha primarily admits eight orthodox rasas 
(iii. p. 160 ) but adds the ninth santa in deference 
to the views of these authorities, and a tenth rasa, 
called vatsala or parental affection, subscribing 
apparently to Vaisnava ideas (pp. 185 - 6 ) 35 . He 
quotes a verse to explain that the mood, called 
by the great sages the Quietistic, which has, among 

9 

all sentiments, tranquillity ( sama ) as its basis, is 
that state in which there is neither pain nor pleasure, 
nor hatred, nor affection, nor any desire 36 . But 
the question arises how can the Quietistic, being 
of the nature described, arising only in a state 
of emancipation wherein there is an absence of all 
feelings like the Accessories etc., be rasa , which 
ilnplies a state of relishable enjoyment 37 . To this 
objection he replies that the Quietistic is a rasa 
because in that state the soul is only about to 
be emancipated (yukta-viyiiJcta-dasa) and is not 
completely absorbed in the Divine, so that the 
presence of feelings, like the Accessories etc. in it, is 

35 Bhanudatta counts {Rasa-iarangini) ntaya under 
the rasas. Rudrata mentioned preyas (friendship), which 
rasa is accepted by Bhoja. Some writers add sraddhd , 
along with bhakti. See Bhanudatta, op. cit. p. 56, 11 . 25f (ed. 
Regnaud). 6it>gabhupala admits only eight rasas , but his 
treatment is from the standpoint of dramaturgy. 

36 na yatra duhkham na sukham tta cinta , na dvesa- 
ragau na ca kdcid iccha / rasah sa santah katkito muni - 
ndraih, sarvesu bhavc^u hama-pradhanali //, cited also in 
Dasa° iv 49 (comm). 

♦ 

3 7 ityevam-rxipasya santasya moksavasthayam evdttna- 
svat upCipatti-lakmnayam p ra du rbh Tit a tv at tatra saflcdry- 
ddindm abhdvdt katham rasatvant. 
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not incompatible. As for the statement that there is 
an absence of even pleasure in it, it is not contradictory, 
for it refers only to worldly pleasure 38 . Jagan- 
natha, the latest authority on the subject, advocates 
nine rasas and maintains (pp. 29-30) that like all 
other rasas, the sdnta is capable of being represented 
and appreciated by the audience. Since the clever 
performance of the actor, representing such a state 
of mind, free from disturbance and not affected 
by passions or desire, is found in actual experience 
to produce an impression on the mind of the audience, 
it is their state of mind, exhibited by their silent 
and rapt attention, which ought to settle the question. 
The representation of absolute indifference or the 
actor’s power of representing it is not the point in 
issue : it is the capacity of the spectator who actually 
feels the sentiment. Jagannatha also adds that even 
those, who do not admit this rasa in the drama, should 
accept it in poetry from the fact that poems like the 
Mahabharata have for principal theme the delinea- 
tion of hdnta rasa, which is thus established by 
universal experience ( akhila-lokdnubhava-siddhatvat ). 
Nagesa remarks on this that the sdnta rasa should 

o 

also be admitted in the drama on this ground, 
inasmuch as the Prabodha-candrddaya is universally 
acknowledged as, a drama (p. 30). 

Coming to the essential basis of rasa, viz. 
the bhdva, we have seen that Bharata defines it 
in general terms as that which manifests the 
sense of poetry through the three kinds of re- 

— — — I ■ — — — 1 — ■ 

38 yak cdstrtin sukhdbhavd pyuktas tasya vaiqayika- 
sukha-paratvdn na virodhah. 
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presentation, vacika , dhgika and sattvika 3 9 • it is 
emotion which ultimately becomes a sentiment 


the 

if 


it is dominant, and therefore, serves as the basis 


of rasa. But later authorities 


greater 


precision and apply the term technically to those 
cases where there is no proper or complete develop- 
ment of rasa. Both Dhananjaya and Bhanudatta 
expand the definition of Bharata, the latter definin 
it as a deviation from the natural mental state 
(vikard) which is favourable to the development 
of rasa ( rasdnukula ) and which may be either physi- 
cal ( sdrira ) or mental (« dntara ) ; but Mammata fixes 


the conception as ratir devddi 


tathdnj itah 


vyabhicarl 


having for its object a deity 


the like, and also the suggested Accessory’), on which 

he adds the gloss adi-sabdan muni-guru-nrpa-putrddi- 


imyah, kanta-visaya tu 


yaktd 


iigarah (‘by the 


term the like are meant sages, preceptor, the king, 
son etc., the one having a beloved woman for its 

tins that 


object becomes the 


). Govinda expl 


the Word rati here implies the sthdyi-bhaoa which 
has not attained to the state of rasa 40 . 


What 


is 


meant is that when the sthdyi-bhdvas, like rati , 
have for their objects God, king, son and the like, or 
when the vyabhicari-bhavas are manifested as the 
principal sentiment in a composition, there 
rasa but bhawa : and this definition is accepted 


is no 


by all writers after him 



39 A fourth kind of abhinaya is sometimes added, viz., 
aharya (extraneous) i.e. derived from dress, decoration etc. 

40 rattr iti sthd.yi-bkavbpalak^a'nciin t dcv&di-vi&ciyety- 

apy’aprapta-rasavasthopalakqanam. p. 206. 
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Thus VisvanStha explains the bhava as follows : 
sahcdrinah pradhanani , devddi-visaya ratih J 
udbuddha-matrah sthayi ca , bhava ity- abhidhly ate || 
In other words, when the Accessories are principal, 
or when love etc., has a deity or the like for its object, 
or when a dominant feeling (sthayi -bhava) is mere- 
ly awakened, we have bhava . His own gloss upon 
the above verse explains it in this way. Although 
they are always concomitants of rasa in which 
they finally rest, such Accessories as are for the time 
being principally developed, like a servant for the 


his king in his 


marriage 


time being followed by 
procession •, or love etc. having a deity, a sage, a 
spiritual guide, a king and the like for its object ; or 
such sthdyi-bhavas as are merely awakened or have 
not attained the state of a rasa from their not being 
fully developed, are denoted by the term bhava. 
In all these cases apparently there is no complete or 
proper development of rasa’, and a bhava , there- 
fore, in later terminology, may be generally described 
as an incomplete rasa. But this must be distinguish- 
ed from the rasdbhdsa or semblance of rasa and 
the analogous bhavdbhasa, which occur when the 
poetic sentiments and emotions are falsely attributed 
(e.g. sentiment in animals such as described in 
Kumdra-sanibhava, in. 36-7), or when they are 
brought out improperly, i.e. when there is a lack of 
entireness in them as 

The 


cases occur, 


according 


regards their ingredients 41 . 

to Bhoja (v 20), when 


41 anaucitya-pravrttatve abhaso rasa-bhavayoh , explained 
as anaucityam cdtra rasanam bkaratddi-pranlta-lakaananam 
sdmag rl-rahitatve tveka-dzba-yogitvbpalaksana-param bodhyam. 
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the mood or emotion is developed in An inferior 
character ( kxna-patra ), in animals ( tiryak\ in the 
rival hero (nayaka-pratiyogin) or in any other 
subordinate object (gauna paddrtha) 42 , but Visva- 
natha elaborately summarises various other cases 
(iii 263-66), especially noting improprieties in 
connexion with particular rasas. Thus there is an 
impropriety if the Terrible ( bhayanaka ) is made 
to reside in a noble personage, or the Comic ( hdsya ) 
in a spiritual guide. It must be noted, as Jagan- 
natha explains, that if a mood or feeling is developed 
by impropriety, the impropriety, unless it acts as 
a bar, does not constitute a fault 4S . 

In the same way, (1) when there is an excite- 
ment only of sentiments, (2) when two opposing 
sentiments, striving for mastery, are represented as 
being relished in one and the same place and at 
the same time, or (3) when a number of senti- 
ments, of which each succeeding one puts down the 
preceding, they constitute respectively bhavodaya , 
bhava-sanidhi and bhava-mbalata. Now, all these 
phases of the sentiments are taken as rasa topically, 
inasmuch as they are capable of being tasted 
(sarve'pi rasanad rasah). These cases do not seem 
to have been formally recognised by Bharata, though 
hinted at by him in vi 40, as we learn from Abhi- 

I 

nava’s commentary on ch. vi, which is partially 

^ ^ 9 , m m m M L , , L B — m m i i ■ i 

42 Singabhupala (pp. 14 1-2) distinguishes two cases (i) 
where rasa is ascribed to an inanimate object and ( ii ) 
where it is developed in an inferior character or in animals. 

43 yavata tv anaucity ena rasasya pustis tavat tu na 
varyatc , rasa-p ratikulasyaiva tasya nisedhatvat. 
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reproduced also in his °Locana, p. 66. They are first 
met with in Udbhata, who includes them under 
urjasvin (iv 6) ; but in Rudrafa (xii 4) and the 
Dhvanikara (ii 3) we find them definitely established. 

This incomplete development of rasa and its 
subordination must be distinguished from the cases 
of the opposition ( virodlia ) of simultaneously existing 
sentiments in the same theme. It is laid down 
formally that some rasas are intrinsically inconsistent 
with one another, e.g., the Erotic is opposed to the 
Disgustful, the Heroic to the Quietistic, and so 
forth 44 . The incongruity or opposition results in 
three ways, viz., (1) from identity of the exciting 
cause ( alambana-vibhava ) (2) from the identity of the 
subject of emotion and (3) from immediacy of succes- 
sion. The incongruity in the first two cases may 
be removed by representing the sentiments as 
having different exciting causes respectively, or as 
existing in different subjects (e.g. in the hero and 
the rival hero). The last case of conflict may be 
removed by placing, between the two immediately 

44 Some rasas again are mutually consistent, e.g. karuna 
and bxbhatsa go with vxra ; srngara goes with hasya (cf 
Bharata vi 40) etc. On this question see Lindenau, Rasalehre 
(pp. 7if.) According to Visvanatha, the rasas hostile (i) 
to srngara are karuna, bxbhatsa , randra, vxra and bhayanaka 
(ii) to hasya — bhayanaka and karuna (iii) to karuna — hdsya , 

I 

and srngara (iv) to raudra — hasya , srngara and bhayanaka 
(v) to vxra — bhayanaka and Santa (vi) to bhayanaka — srngara , 
vxra, raudra , hasya and sdntd (vii) to sdnta — vxra , srngara, 
raudra , hasya, and bhayanaka (viii) to bxbhatsa— srngara* 
Bhanudatta gives the antagonistic rasas as follow : srixgdra-y- 
bxbhatsa ; vxra-^bhaydnaka ; raudra-yadbhuta-, hdsya-y karuna. 

45 
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succeeding sentiments, a sentiment which is not 
opposed to them. These are cases where two or more 
rasas stand in the relation of principal and sub- 
ordinate ; the term ‘subordinate’ being misleading, 
it is sometimes called a concomitant rasa ( saiicarin ), 
which implies that it cannot terminate absolutely 
in itself and at the same time is distinct from 
a fully developed rasa, as well as from a mere un- 
developed bhdva 45 . There is also no incongruity 
where a conflicting rasa is recalled or described 
under a comparison. All these questions properly 
come under the theory of propriety or aucitya in 
relation to rasa , elaborated by Auandavardhana and 
his followers, and is ultimately based on the dictum 
attributed to the Dhvanikara (p. 145, cf Locana 
p. 138), which lays down in general terms that 
the secret of rasa lies in conforming to the establish- 
ed rules of propriety. 

The doctrine of the Dhvanydloka that in a 
composition in which the sentiment is awakened, 
proprieties of various kinds (e.g. with reference to 
the speaker, the theme, the employment of the 
vibhdvas etc., the use of the alarrikdras and other 
elements, pp. 134f, 144f ) should be observed, and that 
certain items of conflict ( virodha ) with the dominant 
sentiment should be avoided, gave rise to a theory 
of propriety, which is generally comprehended by 
later writers under the discussion of the dosas of 
rasa. Thus, in later treatises, the rasa-dosas occupy 

45 ata evCitra pradhanetare^u rasem svTUantry a-vibrd ina- 
rahityat, pTiynarasa-bhZiva-mZitrdc ca vilak^anatayZi , sahcZiri- 
rasa-namna vyapadebah prdcydndm , Visvanatha. p. 420. 
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a separate and important place, in addition to the 
conventional dosas of pada-, paddrtha -, vakya 
vakydrtha-dosas recognised since Vamana’s time. It 
is Ksemendra alone who emphasises the importance 
of the subject by making it the theme of his 
well known Aucity a-vicdra-carca which will be notic- 


ed in its proper pi 


Mahimabhafta 


the second 


chapt 


of his work 


considers the question of 
lil. According to him, im- 


anaucitya in some detail. According to him, im 
propriety or incongruity has two aspects, accord 


g as it refers to iabda 


Then 


he 


peaks 


of 


or to art 
propriety 


respectively, 
as external 


visaya 


The cases of 


(bahiranga) or internal ( antaraiiga ), apparently 
it is sabda-visaya or artha-visaya. The cases 
internal propriety, which consists in the proj 
employment of the vibhavas etc., have already b( 


which consists in the proper 
vibhavas etc., have already been 


plained by previous 


the Dhvanyaloka 


pp. I44f) ; Mahimabhatta, therefore, takes up the 
question of external propriety, which he thinks 


falls under five faults of composition 


vidheyd 


vimarsa (non-discrimination of the predicate), pra- 
krama-bheda (violation of uniformity in the express- 
ion), krama-bheda (syntactical irregularity), paunar- 
uktya (tautology) and vacydvacana (omission of 
what must be expressed), to the explanation and 


exemplification of which he devotes, amidst several 
digressions, the rest of the chapter. It is difficult 
to say why these faults of expression alone are 
singled out as defects resulting in a violation of 


rasa ( rasa-bhahga ). Later writers would include them 
under general defects, reserving the cases of virodha or 
opposition of rasas as specific instances of rasa-doqas , 



IX. WRITERS ON KAVI-SIKSA 

(i ) 


The small group of writers who deal with the 
theme of kavi-siksa (“education’* of the poet) does 
not, strictly speaking, come directly under general 
Poetics, but deserves notice, partly from the reputa- 
tion and authority enjoyed by some of these authors 
but chiefly because it displays a peculiar tendency 
which emphasises one aspect of Poetics as a 
discipline, namely, its practical object which develop- 
ed side by side with the theoretical consideration of 
general principles. These treatises do not deal with 
the conventional topics of Poetics, with its theories, 
dogmas and definitions, but they are meant chiefly 
as manuals to guide the poet in his profession, their 
primary object being kavi-siksa or instruction of 
the aspiring poet in the devices of the craft. 
It is difficult, in the absence of data, to determine 
the origin of this school, but the attitude adopt- 
ed is significant, being almost co-extensive with what 
may be supposed to have been the original stand- 


point of Poetics itself as a more or less mechanical 


‘Ars Poetica’ 
writers on g 


The ancient as well as the modern 
il Poetics, no doubt, touch occasion- 


ally upon the question of the practical training 
of the poet 2 ; and it is not improbable that this, 

1 See above pp. 42-43 and footnote. 

2 See above pp. 52f, 
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in course of time, formed the object of a separate 
study and multiplied these convenient hand-books, 
of which necessarily we possess comparatively late 
specimens. 

Ksemendra’s two works, Aucitya-vicdra and 
Kavi-katithdbharana, which may be conveniently 
grouped here, are curious and valuable in many 
respects. In his theory of aucitya or propriety, 
he takes as his thesis, mainly, Anandavardhana’s treat- 
ment of the same question with reference to rasa 


which is crystallised in the oft-quoted verse from the 
Dhvany dloka : “There is no other circumstance which 
leads to the violation of rasa than impropriety ; 
the supreme secret of rasa consists in observing 
the established rules of propriety” 3 . To depict 
rasa , it is necessary to observe the rules of propriety ; 
and the subject, which is anticipated by Bharata 
(who, for instance, speaks of the proper employment 
of anubhdvas), may take various forms according 
as it relates to the subject-matter, the speaker, the 
nature of the sentiment evoked or the means employ- 
ed in evoking it. We have already noted that 
this theme has been discussed topically at some length 
by the formulators of the dhvani-theory , by Mahima- 
bhafta, as well as by most post-dhvani writers 
who consider it generally in connexion with rasa- 
doqas. Ksemendra develops and pushes the idea 
to its extreme, and speaks of aucitya as the essence 
of rasa ( rasa-jivitabhuta) t and as having its founda- 
tion in the charm or aesthetic pleasure ( camatkara ) 


3 anaucityad rte ndnyad rasa-bhangasya karanam / 
prasiddaucitya-bandhas tu rasayopaniqat para // 
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underlying the relish of i'asa. The alamkaras and 
gunas in poetry are justified by and receive their 
respective significance from this element, which 
may, therefore, be fittingly regarded as the ‘soul* of 

poetry 4 . That which is suitable or conformable 
to another is called ucita in its relation to that object 5 . 

This aucitya may have application with reference 
to various points in a poem, such as a word ( pada ), 
a sentence ( vakya ), the sense of the composition as a 
whole ( prabandhdrtha ), its literary excellences {gunas ) 
its poetic figures ( alamkaras ), the rasa or the 
sentiment in a poem, the employment of the verb 
(kriya), the use of the case (karaka), of the gender 
(liiiga), of the number ( vacana ), of preposition, adjec- 
tive, particles ( upasarga ), or considerations of time 
and place (desa and kdla ) etc. ; and the cases of applica- 
tion are dogmatically summarised as twenty-seven 
in number (si. 8-10). The treatment of each of 
these cases is accompanied by profuse illustrations 
of every point from the works of various poets, the 
favourite method being first to cite examples of 
verses which comply with a rule and then adduce one 
or two examples of verses which do not do so. 
There is hardly anything original in the theory itself ; 
for though it rightly insists upon a standard of 
propriety in poetic expression, it ultimately resolves 
itself into assuming a more or less variable criterion of 
taste or personal appreciation, which Anandavardhana, 

4 ed. Kavyamala, pt. i, pp. 115-16. 

5 ucitam prahur acaryah sadrsam kila yasya vat, ex- 
plained by the gloss as yat kila yasydnurUpain tad ucitam 
ucyate. 
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and others admit as salifdayatva , but which is 
bound to be, as it is, rather vaguely defined and 
therefore incapable of exhaustive formal treatment. 
It is really the province of taste or criticism, 
rather than of Poetics proper. 

At the same time, the fact must not be over- 
looked that works of this nature in Sanskrit, ostensib- 
ly meant as they are for the guidance of the 
aspiring poet, display, in their discussion of what is 
right and proper in poetry, a tendency towards 
genuine criticism, taken apart from the beaten 
paths of orthodox Poetics ; and they set up in their 
naive way a standard, whatever it may be, of 
taste and critical judgment. No doubt, most writers 
on general Poetics, betray some critical acumen and 
give us a great deal of critical or semi-critical 
matter while considering the application of a rule 
or principle, especially in the chapters on dosa 
and guna ; but their outlook is often and necessarily 
limited by their confining themselves to rigid rules 
and specific definitions 6 . Ksemendra’s work, in this 

6 The growth of artificial poetry, we have seen, made 
the technical analysis of rhetoric, and instruction of it, a 
necessity : but rhetoric involves (and sometimes becomes 
identical with) criticism ; and it is almost impossible for 
Alamkarikas, who also theorised on principles, not to 
busy themselves with the forms and general phenomena 
of literature. Thus most works, whether on general poetics 
or on rhetoric, did involve some amount of criticism which 
could not be avoided. It must also be borne in mind 
that our modern ideas of Aesthetics, Poetics or Rhetoric 
are not sharply distinguished in these old authors, nor was 
there anv well-defined notion of the respective spheres of these 
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respect, possesses a 
his treatment which 


unique value, and the part of 
discusses the illustrative verses 


is extremely interesting as an evidence of “apprecia- 
tion” which is comparatively rare in Sanskrit. 
Ksemendra deals out praise and censure, within his 
limits, as a true critic who is no respector of 
persons ; even the honoured names of Amaru, Kali- 


dasa or Bhavabhuti make no difference. In more 


than one instance, he illustrates two sides of a ques- 
tion, regarding both merit or defect laid down by 
a rule, by different verses from his own work ; and 
in some cases he does not hesitate to go against 

o o 

orthodox opinion 7 . Whatever may be the intrinsic 
value of his critical dicta, some of which may 
appear too trivial or crude to us, he shows a 
wide acquaintance with the whole range of classical 
Sanskrit Poetry and an undoubtedly cultured taste. 

studies. The theorists drew their ideas of poetry mainly 
from existing classical Sanskrit literature which, though 
magnificent in partial accomplishment, was not fully equipp- 
ed for purposes of general criticism. The absence of 
any other literature for comparison — for later Prakrit and 
allied specimens are mainly derivative — was a serious 
drawback. This will explain partially why their outlook 
is so limited, and their principles and definitions so stereo- 


7 e. g. while discussing the question of propriety of the 
contents of a composition, he cites ( p. 120 ) from Kumara- 
sambhava viii — which canto he accepts as Kalidasa’s — 
and severely censures the poet’s manner of describing the 
amours of Hara and Parvatl in terms of ordinary dalliance, 
against the authority of Anandavardhana who defends 
(p. 137) it against the imputation of vulgarity. 
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If the common saying that a bad poet often 
turns out to be a good critic carries any wisdom 
in it, it is very apt in the case of Ksemendra whose 
critical powers cannot indeed be ignored. 

Ksemendra’ a other work, Kavi-kanthdbharana* . 

.• ' • • • I 

» 

though less interesting, is equally remarkable for 
its refreshingly novel treatment. Ksemendra postu- 
lates two impulses for the attainment of poetic capa- 
city, viz., divine help ( divya-prayatna ) and individual 
effort ( paurusa ). The first includes prayer, incantation 
and other heavenly aids ; but from the latter 
standpoint, he classifies three groups of persons 8 9 
with whom instruction in the art of poetry is 
concerned, viz., those who require little effort 
(1 alpa-prayatna-sadhya ), those who require great effort 
(kfcchra-sadhya), and those in whom all effort 
is fruitless ( asadhya ), and sums up by saying that 
the capacity for poetry is vouchsafed only to the fit 
and few. The next chapter discusses with illustra- 
tions the question of borrowing or plagiarism, a 
theme which is just touched upon in the third 
chapter of the JDhvanydloka, but which is dealt with 

8 A sketch of this work will be found in Ksemendra's 

• • 

Kavikanthdbharana by J. Schonberg (Wien, 1884), pp. g{. 
The five samdhis or sections of this work deal respectively 
with the following themes : (i) attainment of poetry by 
an unpoetical person ( akaveh kavitvdptih), (ii) instruction 
of the poet already gifted (siksa prapta-girah kaveh), (iii) 
the faults and excellences of poetry, (iv) familiarity which 
a poet should possess with other arts and sciences as a 
source of charm to his poetry ( paricaya-carutva ). 

9 Cf Vamana I. 2. 1-5 j Rajasekhara IV. 
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extensively by Rajasekhara 10 . Ksemendra divides 
poets from this point of view into those who imitate 
the general colour of a poet’s idea (chctydpajlvin), 
those who borrow a word or a verse-line (padaka - 
and pada-upajwin ) , or an entire poem ( sakalopajlvin ) 
and lastly, those who are taken by the whole world as 
legitimate sources ( bhuvanopajlvya , e.g., Vyasa). 
Then he lays down elaborate rules for regulating 
the life, character and education of the poet. This 
is followed by a discussion of camatkdra or poetic 
charm, without which, we are told, no poetry is 
possible, and the illustration (by means of examples 
draw from the works of various poets) of its ten- 
fold aspect, according as it appeals with or with- 
out much thought ( avicarita-ramwtnya or vicarya- 
mdna-ramatilya 1 x ), resides in a part or in the whole 
composition, appertains to the sound, the sense or 
both, or relates to the poetic figure, to the senti- 
ment, or to the well known nature of the theme. 
Then we come to the treatment of the excellences and 
defects with reference to the sense (artha), the verbal 

10 In Anandavardhana’s opinion, the province of poetry 
is unlimited, in spite of the fact that hundreds of poets 
have composed works for centuries ; but the thoughts of 
two inspired poets may bear certain resemblance, which 
may be like that between an object and its reflection, 
between a thing and its picture, or between two human 
beings. The first two kinds of resemblance should be 
avoided, but the third is charming (iii 12-13). 

11 Rajasekhara attributes a dictum to Udbhata which 
says that the sense may be vicarita-sustha or avicarita- 
ramanxya , according as it is found in the mstra or the 
kavya respectively. See above p, 75, fn 29. 
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expression ( sabda ), or the poetic sentiment (rasa) 
involved ; and the work is rounded off by fixing the 
extent of knowledge which a poet must possess 
and giving a .long list of the arts and sciences 
in which he must be proficient, which is thus 
set forth : tatra tarka-vyakarana-bliarata-canakya - 
vdtsydyana-bhdrata-rdmdyana-moksdpdyatmajhdna- 
dhatuvada-ratnapariksa-vaidyaka-jyautisa-dlianur- 
veda-gaj a-t uraga-purusa-laksana-dyutendraj ala~pra~ 
klrnesu paricayah kavi-sdmrajya vyanjanah. This 
rapid summary of the contents of this work will 
show that it hardly puts forward any special claim 
as a work of great theoretic importance, but that 
its value consists not in its substance but in its 
treatment of practical issues, in its careful and minute 
illustration of every point by examples taken from 
previous poets, with not a little amount of knowledge 
and critical discernment. 

( 2 ) 

The Kavya-kalpalatorvrtti of Arisimha and Amara- 
candra and the Kavi-kalpalald of Devesvara, written 
in imitation of that work, need not detain us long. 
They are essentially treatises on the composition of 
verses, including a practical treatment of prosody 
and rhetoric. They furnish elaborate hints on the 
construction of different metres, on the display of 
word-skill of various kinds, on jeux de mots and 
tricks of producing double meaning, conundrums, 
riddles, alliterative and rhyming verses, and various 
other devices of verbal ingenuity, concluding with 
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a chapter on the construction of similes and enumera- 
tion of parallelisms for the purpose of ordinary 
comparisons. It gives also a list of kavi-samayas 
or conventions observed by the poets, and states 
in detail what to describe and how to describe 


it. These decadent treatises, therefore, offer such 
adventitious aids for ready-made poetry, as may — 
to take a particular point — be afforded, for instance, 


by a modern rhyming dictionary 


or works of similar 


nature. 


A summary of the main topics dealt with in 
the Kavy a-kalpalata and its Vftti will make the 
standpoint clear and give an idea of the general 
scope and nature of such works. The first pratcina 
of this work is called chandah- siddhi (prosody) 
and consists of five sections on (i) the construction 
of the anustup metre {anus tup-sasana) . (ii) enumera- 
tion of the principal metres, shifts in grammatical 
forms of the verb, Prakrit loan-words (where Hema- 
candra seems to be superficially quoted), transmuta- 
tion of one’s own or another poet’s ideas into 
the same or different metres, conversion of one metre 


into another, caesura ( yati ), the whole section be- 
ing generally entitled chandobhycisa. (iii) use of 
expletive particles and words for filling up the 
verse (< chandah-purma ), such as srl, sam, sat , drak, vi, 
pra etc. (samanya-Sabdaka). (iv) argumentation, point- 
ed sayings, subjects of laudation or vituperation, 
interrogations e.g. in kula-sastrddi , sva-mstrd - 



ministers, the prince, 
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as well as a city, a village, a garden, a lake 
and so forth ; enumeration of the kavi-samayas 
(varnya-sthiti). The second chapter, called sab da- 


siddhi treats of etymology 


compounds, alliteration and rhyme in the middle 
of a verse, with a list of words suitable for this 


purpose, enumeration of sambandhin expressions ; 


denoted, indicated and suggested meanings, showing 
the influence of the Dhvani school. The next 


chapter, entitled slesa-siddhi, upon play on words 
of various kinds, consists of the following sections : 


(i) composing of words in such a way that they 
can be read differently acc 
divided, with a list of &les6payogi words, (ii) a kind 
of 6lesa occuring in the description of an object 
by analogies, in each of which the same quality 
or condition has to be traced in the same words 
or in synonyms, (iii) cases of double meaning, produc- 
ed by homonyms capable of widely different inter- 
pretations, (iv) ambiguity produced by similarity of 
inflections of different origins, (v) surprises of 
different kinds, such as verses in which the same 


ording as they are 


consonant or vowel is repeated in each syllable, 
verses spread out in diagrams to be read in 
different ways, e,g. according to the move of the 
knight in chess etc : — a subject which is treated 
in some detail, for instance, in the Vidagdha-mukha- 
mandana of Dharmadasa Suri 13 . The last chapter 
called artha-siddhi , is devoted to the construction of 


similes, ellipsis and similar figures, and gives long 


12 The subject is dealt with as early as Dandin, Rudrata, 
and the Agni-purana. 
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lists of parallelisms arising from like conditions or 
attributes of the objects compared, e.g. the lips 

may be compared to the coral, to the bimba fruit or 
fresh-blown twigs and so forth. 

A large part of this treatment is reproduced 
in Kesava’s Alarrikara-sekhara , as well as in 
Devesvara’s Kavi-kalpalctia , the latter work being 
directly modelled on the Kavya-kalpalata with 
considerable plagiarism of passages in extenso. These 
works, therefore, do not require any separate notice ; 
and although Kesava’s text deals, besides this, 
with the ordinary topics of Poetics, set forth as the 

views of his master Sauddhodani, but in substance 

# 

and form following the views of Mammafa, Hema- 
candra and the Vagbhafas, it thus possesses hardly 
any claim to originality either * in theory or in 
treatment. Most of the works of Jaina authors, 
even including those of Hemacandra and the Vag- 
bhatas, are written apparently from the practical 
standpoint of composing a suitable text-book, and 
they always, in their discussion of general principles, 
incorporate hints on matters helpful for the practi- 
cal working out of poetry 13 . 

( 3 ) 

Although written in a fanciful style and hard- 
ly presenting one systematic theory, Rajasekhara’s 
Kavy a-mlmamsd may be noticed here, inasmuch 

13 e.g. Hemacandra, pp. 5-15, 126-135; the younger 

Vagbhata pp. 38-68. Both borrow largely from Ksemendra 
and RajaSekara. 
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as it mixes up the topics of kavi-Hksd with those of 
Poetics proper, at the same time giving us a 
somewhat rambling treatment of various extraneous 
matters. The work is also remarkable for its 
varied collection of different opinions, as well as 
for the light it throws on the literary practices 
of a certain period. Its views cannot be directly 
connected with any particular school, but it is 
quite possible that its author follows in the main 
a tradition of opinion inherited from his literary 
ancestors, whom he frequently quotes a3 the 
yayd variyas. 


The origin of Poetics is attributed by Raja- 
sekhara to the Supreme Being and the celestials, 
and he claims a very high position for the discipline, 
which is regarded as the seventh ahga without 
which the significance of Vedic texts cannot be grasp- 
ed. The self-born &rlka$tha taught this science 


to his sixty-four 


born discipl 


among whom 
purusa, born 


the most venerable was the Kavya-purusa, born 
of Sarasvatl, and he figures as the nominal hero of this 


half-allegorical work 


As Prajapati set him to 


promulgate the science to the world, he imparted 
it to his seventeen divine pupils, Sahasraksa and 
others, who embodied it in eighteen separate 
adhikaranas on the portions learnt by each 14 . Our 
author seeks to set forth in one book, consisting 
of eighteen adhikaranas, the substance of these 


teachings, which 
lost. If we are 


his 


to some extent, 


3st. If we are to accept this plan of the author, 
nly the first a dhikarana on kavi-rahasya exists 


14 See Vol. 1, pp. 1-2. 
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of this ambitious work. The Kavya-purusa, from 
whom metrical speech first began and who stands 
symbolically for the spirit of poetry, is the son 
born to the goddess of learning, Sarasvatl, as 
the result of her long penance on the Himalayas. 
In order to keep the boy company, Sarasvatl 
creates Sahityavidya as his bride who follows him 
and wins him over. On this slight conceit the 
book proceeds to set forth its peculiar doctrines, 
including in its desultory scope various literary 
remarks' and dogmas, as well as topics like general 
geography, conventions observed by poets, a disquisi- 
tion on the seasons, an account of kavi-gosthi and 
other relevant and irrelevant subjects. 

The work begins (ch. ii) by dividing literature 
(vdnmaya) into sastra (both human and revealed) 
on the one hand, and kavya , on the other. It 
enumerates the different tiastras and defines their 
nature and form, including under the revealed sastras 
the Vedas, the Upanisads, and the six angas (the 
Yayavarlyas taking Alamkara-sastra as the seventh), 
and comprehending the Pura^as, Itihasa, Anviksikl, 
the two Mlinamsas and the Smrtis under human 
sastras. It then mentions fourteen (or eighteen) 
vidyd-sthdnas , bringing under it several technical 
and philosophical disciplines. The meanings of the 
terms siitra, vftti, bhaqya, samlksd, tikd, panjikd, 
kdrika and vdrttika , which are the different forms 
or styles of the sastras , are then explained, incidentally 
giving an etymological definition of sdhitya-vidyd 1 5 . 
Then, after a digression on the fable of the Kavya- 

15 See above p. 47, fn 4. 
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purusa, the author goes on to deal with the different 
kinds of pupils to whom a knowledge of the science 
can be imparted, viz . , -buddhiman and ahary a-buddhi , 
the latter of who may be again anyathdrbuddhi and 
durbuddhi , and discusses in this connexion the force of 
sakti (genius), pratibha (poetic imagination), vyutpatti , 
(culture) and abhyasa (practice). The Yayavarlyas 
think that sakti is the only source of poetry and 
gives rise to pratibha and vyutpatti ; but others 
hold that the aid of concentration ( samadhi ) and 
practice {abhyasa) is also required. The pratibha 16 
may have a twofold aspect, according as it is creative 

(karayitri) or discriminative ( bhavayitrl ). The creat- 

- • 

ive faculty may be natural ( sahaja ), adventitious 
(aharya) or acquired by instruction ( aupadesika ), 
and poets are accordingly classified as sarasvata , 
abhdyasika and aupadesika. The discriminative 
faculty ( bhdvakatva ) is distinguished from the poetic 
( kavitva ). The bhavaka may be either ‘the dis- 
contended* ( arocakinah , Le., who possesses the 
faculty but requires to be guided), ‘those feeding on 

{satrndbhyavaharinah, i.e., the vulgar person 


grass 



‘the envious 


discerning’ 


absolutely devoid of the faculty 17 
(matsarinafy) , and lastly, ‘the really 
( tattv&bhinivesinali ) who is rare. 

In the next chapter we have elaborate classifica- 
tions of the poet from different points of view. 
Poets may be grouped generally into three classes, 


16 defined as yd babda-grdmam artha-sartham alamkdra - 
tantram mukti-ntdrgam anyad api tatkd-vidham adhihrdayam 
pratiblidsayati sd pratibha . 

17 Cf Vamana 1. 2. 1-3. 
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the iastra-kavi, the kavya-kavi and the ubhaya - 
kavi. The sdstra;kavi may either compose the sastra, 
or produce kdvya-e&e ct in the sastra or sastra- 
effect in the kavya. The kavya-kavi is classified 
elaborately, if not very logically, into eight groups, 
viz., racana-kavi, sabda-kavi , artha-kavi, alamkara- 
kaviy ukti-kavi , rasa-kavi, marga-kavi and sastrdrtha- 
kavi. Then we have an enumeration of ten trades 

o 

of apprenticeship through which a poet has to pass 
until he becomes a kavi-rdja, which is indeed not 
the highest distinction but which, according to 
Rajasekhara, who was himself so designated, indicates 
a status even higher than that of a mahdkavi. 
Elsewhere in ch. x, he gives an account of the test or 
literary examination of poets for such honour and 
recognition, in which the successful poet is convey- 
ed in a special chariot and crowned with a fillet 
(patta-bandha). He speaks also of purity of body, 
speech and thought necessary for a poet, and 
describes the house of the poet, his attendants, his 
writing materials, the division of his whole day into 
eight parts and duties appropriate thereto. The 
chapter under discussion concludes with a reference 
to the theory of paka 18 , of which as many as 

nine varieties, named after the taste of different fruits, 
are mentioned. 

The next chapter deals with the word and the 
sentence, and their functions, grammatical, logical 
or otherwise. In this connexion Rajas'ekhara states 
that a sentence possessing the literary excellences 
(gunas) and embellished by poetic figures (alamkdras) 

1 8 See above pp. 301 fn 
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constitutes poetry (gunavad alamkrtam ca vdkyam 
eva kavyam,p. 24 ). If any definite conclusion can 
be drawn from this statement, Rajasekhara, in 
general theory, appears to recognise tacitly the 
position of the Rlti school ; for in this sentence he 
reproduces Vamana’s well-known dictum (kdvya- 
Sabdo’yam gundlamkara-samskrtayoh sabdarthayor 
vartate, on ‘ 1 . 1 . 1 ). This is supported also by the 
apparent disfavour he shows towards the view of 
Udbhata and Rudrata, as well as by the marked 
partiality attached to the opinions of Mahgala and 
Vamana, whose classification of rlti is accepted on 
p. 31. It is true that his school lays special stress also 
on rasa 1 9 , and, like most writers coming after 
Anandavardhana, Rajasekhara does not fail to bring 
rasa into prominence. This makes it difficult to take 
his work as framed definitely for any particular system. 
But it is clear that his sympathies ally him with 
the older Rlti and Rasa schools, rather than with the 
new school of Anandavardhana, who, though cited 
at p. .16, does not appear to have influenced his 
views greatly. It is probable that he is following some 
old tradition, which stands apart from orthodox 
schools, but which has many things in common 
with the older currents of thought and opinion. 

The rest of the work, devoted to topics of a 
similar character, does not throw any further light 
on his general view of Poetics. The seventh 
chapter, which comes next, analyses the modes of 
speech on a novel basis, referring to the promul- 

19 e.g., kirn tu rasavata eva nibandho yuktah, na nirasasya 

P- 45- 
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gators of different religious doctrines, into brahma, 
saiva and vai$nava, with their sectarian subdivisions ; 
and after a brief mention of the three rltis of 
Vamana 20 , we have some remarks on the methods 
of reading or pronunciation of different peoples, 
incidentally discussing the question of appropriate 
language and style of gods, apsarasas, pimcas 
etc. The eighth chapter enumerates* the sources 
or auxiliaries of poetry ( kavya-yonayah ), already 
referred to by Bhamaha (i 9) and Vamana (i. 3), 
such as the scriptures, the law-books, the epics, 
the Puraiias etc., and gives a long list of arts 
and sciences, as well as philosophical systems, which 
contribute to the content of poetry 21 . The next 
chapter is concerned with the possible themes of 
poetry, topically referred to by Anandavardhana 
(p. 146), according as it deals with incidents and 
personages, human, divine, or pertaining to the 

20 RajaSekhara’s account of the origin of rltis is curious. 
He says that on account of the Sahityavidya’s wanderings 
through various countries, different poetic forms evolved 

themselves, the important among them being the three rltis 
mentioned by Vamana. 

21 These are: sruti, smrti, itthasa, pur ana, pramana- 
vidya, samaya-vidya , raja-siddhanta-trayi ( artha-sastra , natya- 
sastra and kama-sastra), loka, viracana ( = kavi-ntariisa-nirmi- 
tam katha-tantram art/ia-matram va), and praklnxaka (mis- 
cellaneous, like hasti-siksa, ratna-pariksa, dhanur-veda etc.). 
In ch. x. he speaks of (i) kavya-vidyas, viz., nama-dhatu- 
parayana ( = grammar) abhidhana-kosa (lexicon), chando-viciti 
(prosody) and alamkara (poetics), (ii) 64 kalas , called upa- 
vidyas (accessory studies) and (iii) kavya-vtatarah , viz., kavi- 
saftnidhi, desa-vartta, vidagdha-vada loka-yatra , vidvad-goxbhl , 
and puratana-kavi-nibandha. 
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lower world (patala ), by themselves or in different 
combinations. Two very interesting chapters follow 
on the elaborate 92 classification of the different 
shades of borrowing or plagiarism (Havana), with refer- 
ence respectively to borrowing of words and borrowing 
of ideas. A verse is cited towards the end which says 
that there is hardly any poet who does not ‘steal’ from 
others, but the best of stealing is cleverly concealino f 
the fact 23 . But mere reflection or copying of ideas 
is condemned as un poetical (so yam kaver akavitva- 
dayl sarvathd pratibimba-kalpah pariharamyah , 
p. 68). The true poet is said to be one who dis- 
covers something novel in the expression of words 
and ideas, as well as restates what is old 24 . The 
next chapter, therefore, details thirty-two different 
modes by which plagiarism or literary borrowing 
may be skilfully turned to advantage (a question 
which must have assumed some importance in 
in Rajasekhara’s time), all the points in these interest- 

22 Hemacandra ( pp. 8f ) and Vagbhata ( pp. i2f) 

plagiarise and reproduce this portion of RajaSekhara’s 

treatment and draw also partly from Ksemendra ( see above 

p. 361Q. On these passages, see F. W. Thomas in Bhandarkar 

Commemoration Volume , pp. 379-383). To Anandavardhana’s 

• 0 

classification of three kinds of resemblance which may 
be found in two poets (see above p. 362 fn 10) these -writers 
add a fourth kind, viz,, “foreign-city-entrance w likeness 
iparapura-pravesa-pratimata), i.e., where there is substantial 
identity, but the garnishing is widely different. And of 
these four kinds, the superiority is in the ascending order. 

23 nasty acaur all kavi-jano nastyacauro vanig-janali j 

sa nandati vim vacyam yo janati niguhitum // 

24 sab dart hoktim yah pasyed iha kificana nutanam j 
ullikhet kificana prdcyam manyatam sa mahakavih // 
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ing chapters being profusely illustrated by examples 
drawn from the works of various poets. This dis- 
cussion is followed by three chapters on the establish- 
ed poetic conventions ( kavi-samaya ), with reference 
to countries, trees, plants, flowers etc., as well as 
about intangible things (e. g., a smile should always 
be described as white). There are two more chapters 
on geography ( deSarvibhaga ) and the seasons (hdla- 
vibhdga) respectively, the former mentioning the 
countries, rivers, mountains etc. of India, the products 
peculiar to each, the colour and complexion of various 
peoples, and the latter describing the winds, flowers 
and birds, and actions appropriate to various seasons. 

This bare outline of the Kdvy a-mvmdmsa , so far 
as it is available and actually published, will make 
it clear that nearly the whole of its content falls, 
strictly speaking, outside the province of general 
Poetics, whose conventional topics have thus far been 
hardly touched upon. At the same time, some of the 
subjects dealt with by Rajasekhara have been referred 
to, if not elaborately treated of, by even orthodox 
writers like Vamana ; and the unique evidence of the 
comparatively early work of Rajasekhara on this topic, 
written ostensibly in conformity with some old tradi- 
tion, will go to 
the art of poetry originally included in its comprehen- 
sive scope all such varied literary topics, until there 
was a gradual branching off of kavi-siksd as an allied 
but separate discipline, and a limiting of the sastra 
itself to the discussion of more or less general 

o 

principles. In themselves, however, these topics are 
extremely interesting and throw a great deal of light 


support the hypothesis that sahitya or 
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on some of the literary aspects of classical Sanskrit 
poetry and its practice. They are made all the more 
delightful reading by Rajasekhara’s concise but easy 
and picturesque style, especially as it is enriched by 
judiciously selected and varied illustrations, very un- 
like the conventional illustrations one meets with 
in an ordinary text- book on Poetics. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

TO VOLUME I 

P. 17, fn 3. The inscription itself is written in prose 
having long compounds, and contains alliteration, repetition 
of sounds and other tricks in the approved style. The 
sphuia , madhura , kanta and citra qualities may correspond 
to prasada, madhurya , kanti and other excellences discussed, 
e.g., by Dandin. 

P. 20, l. 3. Subandhu refers (p. 146) also to srnkhala- 
bandha. 

P. 23. fn 2. Kohala is cited also by Manikyacandra 
(p. 65). A work, entitled Kohala-rahasya in 13 chapters, 
dealing with musical modes, is ascribed to the sage Kohala 
(described as the son of Bharata) who reveals the subject 
on being requested by Matahga ( Madras Trm I, C, 787). 

P. 26, fn 22 and above p. 14.3, fn / 3. An examina- 
tion of some chapters of Abhinava’s commentary on 
Bharata makes it clear that Abhinava discusses some 
readings and interpretation of some passages of Bharata’s 
text, given by Lollafca, f^ankuka and Udbhata $ a fact 
which would make it most probable that they did in 
fact comment upon the text. Regarding Bhatta Nayaka 
the passages are not conclusive ; but he might have 
been, for aught we know, also a commentator on Bharata. 

P. jo, l. 8. It is difficult to say what the terms sutra- 
nubaddha and anuvarahya slokas mean. The first term may 
signify (i) verses connected with or following upon the 
sHtras , or (ii) generally speaking, verses composed in the 
condensed form of a sutra. It is not clear whether these 
verses are Bharata’s own or quoted by him from some 
unknown source. The term anuvaimya slokas may mean 
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literally ‘verses handed down traditionally in the family’ 
(i. e., from teacher to pupil in spiritual succession) ; but 
it may also be interpreted as ‘verses connected with the 
same class of topics’. 

P* 35 » £ 9- Vikramo 0 Act iii Malavika ° Act i. Kalidasa 
refers to the eight dramatic rasas acknowledged by Bharata. 
Kane notes that in Harsa-carita iii, para 5, Bana refers 
to bharata-marga-bhajana-gltam , and in ii 4 speaks of actors 
acting in the arabhatfi vrtti (discussed in Bharata xx 54^). 
ASvaghosa uses the terms hdva and bhava (iv 12) in the 
sense they have in dramaturgic rasa-sy stems. 

P. 3p. Manikyacandra says (p. 8) that the Hrdaya- 
darpana-kara spoke of vyafifana-vydpara as being essentially 
a case of subordination of sound and sense ( nyagbkavita - 
sabdarthaj-svarupata ) ; a statement which agrees literally 
with what Ruyyaka says (p. 9) regarding the view of 
Bhatta Nayaka. The verse sabda-pradkanyam is ascribed 
to Bhatta Nayaka also by Manikyacandra (p. 4). 

P. 39 . /# 2. Read this footnote along with the correction 
made in this volume, p. 192, fn 16. Abhinavagupta, in 
his °Locana p. 188, attributes a similar view to the Bhatta 
or Prabhakara school, which may have been the source 
of Govinda’s mistaken statement that the Dlrghavyapara- 
vadins are bhatiamatbpaj%vinah. 

P. 4.2 , l. 3. Read “in a metrical form with a running 
pros e-vrttz”. This question has been discussed again in 
this volume on pp. 23of. 

P- 45 » 3 • Anandavardhana quotes at p. 236 from 

Bhamaha iii 27 (anonymously). 

P • 54 ->f ni ' Kane {HAL p. xx) notes that Narayana 
in his commentary on Vrtta-ratndkara quotes (pp. 5-6) 


long passages from Bhamaha which, if authentic, indicate 
that Bhamaha wrote also on Metrics. 

P. 68, ll. 2 and //. Read l dosas ’ for ‘gunas’. 


P. 70, l. 22 


Kane notes that in the commentary of 


Vadighanghala, entitled Srutanupalim , Kasyapa, Brahma 
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datta and Nandisvamin are spoken of as Dandin’s 
predecessors, 

P. 71 > /. 13. Add a further reference : Kautilya, Artha- 
Sastra I. 3. 1. 

P. 7p, 1 . 13. Bhattenduraja, on the other hand, apparent- 
ly approved of the new doctrine of dhvani ; for Abhinava 
(° Locana p. 2) tells us that this teacher of his explained 
to him the mangala-ve rse of Ananda’s vytti in the light 
of the dhvani-theory. The only instance where the two 
Indurajas are confused or identified occurs in Samudra- 
bandha p. 132 ; but this is no strong evidence. 

P. 81 y fn 1 . One must also note that Vamana v. 2. 9 = 
Magha i 25. The words yo bkartipindasya cited as un- 
grammatical in V. 2. 28 occur in Pralijfia-yaugandharayana 
iv 3 j and the verse saracchasaiika-gaurena (cited in iv. 3 
25) occurs in Svapnavasava 0 iv 7. 

P. 8p. Add in Bibliography of editions : “Text and 
translation of the last section of Vam ana’s wcrk, by 
Cappeller, entitled Vamana* s Stilregeln , Strassburg, 1880”. 
Add also on p. 85 : “A commentary by Sahadeva, quoted 
in the notes to the Gaekwad ed. of the Kavya-iriimavisa, 

P- 5 ” 

P. 87, fn 2. Also Pratlharenduraja p. n=Rudrata 
viii 40 j P p. 31 = R viii 89 ; P p. 34 = R viii 95 ; also Dhanika 
on iv 35 =R xii 4. 

P. 97 , l. 10 . Pathak (introd. to Meghaduta p. xivf ) 
distinguishes our Vallabhadeva from Vallabhadeva, the 
grandfather of Kayyata j for our Vallabha, wfio also 
commented on the four standard kavyas , quotes, according 
to Pathak, from Halayudha and Kslrasvamin, and there- 
fore must be much later than what his identification with 
Kayyata’s grandfather would warrant. But the evidence 
does not seem to be conclusive, as there is nothing to 
show that these are cases of real borrowings, or that these 
late writers did not themselves borrow the passages in 
question from our Vallabha himself. 
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P. pp, l. 2. It is interesting that Nami quotes on ii ig 
a Prakrit verse from one Hari, presumably a writer on 
Poetics, which mentions eight vrttis (and not five of Rudrata). 

P. 107, f n 2 ' O ne these passages from °Locana on 
p. 123 would imply that the earlier commentator, the 
Candrika-kara, probably made a similar distinction between 
the Karikakara and the Vrttikara. 

P. 110, l. 13. Rajasekhara, p. 15, in his only quotation 
from Ananda, really cites a parikara-kloka of the v>tti 
at p. 137. Kuntala, on the other hand, quoting the Prakrit 
verse tala jaamti (Dhva° p. 62), which is Ananda's own 
(from his lost Visamabana-llla ), appears to designate Ananda- 
vardhana as the Dhvanikara (see my introd. to Vakrokti- 
jxvita p. vii). 

P. in . Sovani’s hypothesis is further supported in a 
modified form by Kane ( HAL pp. lx-lxi, Ixiii-lxiv) but 
his arguments are hardly convincing. See the question 
discussed again in this volume above p. 175 fn 1, p. 178 

fn 5. 

P. 117, l. 16-18. See Pischel in ZDMG xxxix (1885) 
p.315. Is it a commentary, entitled Dharmottama, on the 
( Prumana -) viniscaya (of Dharmaklrti) ? 

P. 118. The Kavya-kautuka is quoted by Manikya- 
candra at p. 5. 

P. 135. The Dasarupaka-paddhati by Kuravirama is not 
a commentary on Dhananjaya’s Dasarupaka , as Hultzsch’s 
entry would imply. It is an independent work on dramaturgy 
consisting of no verses. See Madras Trm II, A, 820 (c). 

P. 14.6 , An inscription of Bhoja of Dhara is noticed 
in the Proceedings and Transactions of the First Oriental 

Conference , Poona , p. 319 (Tilakwada Copperplate of Bhoja 

dated in vikrama-samvat 1103). 

P. 14.9. RatneSvara appears to have flourished in the 
14th century A. D. 

P. 150. Jagaddhara’s °tlka is noticed also in Stein, 
Jammu Cat, p. 275. 
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P> I 5 S, U. 15-16. Mahimabhatfca himself gives antara - 
hlokas or antardrya (besides samgraha-slokas which summarise 
a discussion and which may be his own) which add to 
the discussion and are probably adduced from external 
sources, indicating previous exposition of similar topics 
by other writers. 

P. 156, ll. 18-19. The commentary is published in- 
complete, breaking off in the midst of the second vimar'sa. 

P. 160, ll. 3-4. Manikyacandra (p. 304) states that the 
six pramanas and sambkava of Jaimini have been accept- 
ed by Bhoja as poetic figures but Mammata has not 
taken them as such, implying distinctly that Mammata came 
chronologically after Bhoja. 

P. 162 , l. 1. Read : “Peterson is incorrect in stating 
that Manikyacandra Suri” etc : for Manikyacandra remarks 
on this verse : at ha cdyam grantho'nyendrabdho'parena 

samapita iti dvi-khando’pi samgha tana-vasad akhandciyate, 
sugkatam hyalaksya-samdhi syad ityarthah (p. 304). 

P. 167. Add in Bibliography : “(k) with Manikyacandra 
Suri’s 0 samketa , in Anahdasrama Series no. 89, Poona, 1921 : 
also ed. Mysore Govt. Orient. Library, Mysore, nos. 58- 
60 ” ; and make necessary additions on p. 170 under 
Manikyacandra. 

P. 177, fn 1. A work, called Siddhanta-ratna-mcUa (a 

refutation of the dvaita view of Vedanta) is noticed in 
Madras Trm I, B, 362, and is said to have been composed 
by ^rlvatsalahchana barman, son of Visnudhvajacarya. 

P. 178, l. 7. The Kavyapariksa consists of five chapters 
which correspond in the following way to Mammata's 
work : (1) sabdartha-nirnaya = M 1-3, (ii) kavya-bheda = M 
4-5, (iii) dosa-nirnaya = M 7, (iv) guna-nirupana= M 8-9, 
(v) alamkara = M 10. With a few exceptions, it gives the 
karikas as well as the illustrations of Mammata with 
appropriate observations on them. See Aufrecht in ZDMG 
xlv (1891), p. 307. 

Pp. 176-77. The date of Jayarama’s Nylya-siddhanta- 
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is given as samvat 1750=1693 A. D. He is said to 
have been patronised by Raja Ramakrsna of Krishnagar 
(Bengal). See S. C. Vidyabhusan, Indian Logic , Calcutta, 
1921, pp. 477f. 

P. 187, l. 1. On Jagadlsa Tarkalamkara, see S. C. 
Vidyabhusan, op. cit. p, 469^ 

P. 187, l. 13. Devanatha is described as the son of 
Govinda. One Devanatha appears to have been a logician 
of Bengal who upheld the views of Mammata against the 
adverse criticism of Visvanatha. See Madras Trm II, C, 
1570 ( extract ) : II, A, 819. 

P. 194., 1 . iS. Manikyacandra’s °samkcta which was 
composed in 1160 A.D., quotes the Alamkara-sarvasva of 
Ruyyaka, which should therefore have been written some- 
what earlier than this date. 

P. 196. The Sahydaya-tlla consists of four ullekhas : 
(i) guna, describing the ten excellences (e. g. rUpa, varna, 
prabha. etc.) of a woman, (ii) alarrikara, speaking of the 
ornaments of gold, pearls etc., unguents, flowers worn by 
a woman, (iii) jlvita, dealing with youth which is the 
essence of womanly charm, and ( iv ) parikara, treating of 
the parapharnelia of beauty. 

P. 227, fn. 3. ^ingabhupala, however, unmistakably refers 
to our Vidyadhara when he says ( p. 206 ) : utkalddhipateh 
8i hgd ra-rasd bh im anino narasimhadevasya cittam anuvarta- 
ntdnena vidyadharena kavinci etc. Trivedl (introd. p. xxiii) 
comes to the conclusion that Vidyadhara was patronised by 
Ke§arl Narasimha 1282-1307, or by Pratapa Narasimha 1307- 
1327 A. D. 

P. 230. It is curious that Narayana, who describes 
himself as a descendant of our Kumar^svamin, gives the 
genealogy of his ancestor thus in his commentary on Campu- 
ramayana ( Madras Catalogue , xxi, Kavya, p. 8212): 

/Mallinatha 

Mallinatha— >-Kapardin->- \Peddubhatta-vKumarasvamin. He 
speaks of Peddubhatta as a mahamahdpadhyaya, a 
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commentator on the Naimdha and as having been bathed in 
gold by Sarvajna ( Sihgabhupala ? ). 

P. 2jo Ratna-sana. This commentary, as it appears 
from the colophon of a Ms of this work, noticed in Madras . 
Trm II, C, 1923, was composed by Tirumalacarya, strn of 
Ramanujacarya of Sukavata family and disciple of Vatsya 
Ramanujacarya. He is said to have lived in Ramatlrtha 
( near Kotipalll in the Godavari district ). 

P. 244. Sihgabhupala. M. T. Narasimhiengar in his 
ed. of SubkTmta-nivl states that Sihgama Nayadu, our author 
was a contemporary of Praudha Devaraja of Vijayanagara 
( 1422-1447 ) ; but P. R. Bhandarkar in his Note on tiinga- 
bhupala {Proc. of the First Oriental Conference , Poona, vol. ii, 
1916, p. 425 ) doubts the correctness of this date. 

P. 244. Sirigabhfipala also wrote a work, entitled Sam'glta- 
sudhdkara , which appears to have been a commentary on 
the Samglta-ratndkara of Sarhgadeva. 

P. 25 o. Kane {HAL p. cxviii) points out that as Bhanu’s 
father Ganesvara was a Maithila, he was very likely the 
Ganesvara Mantrin, brother of Vlresvara, whose son CandeS- 
vara composed the Vivada-ratndkara and weighed himself 
in gold in 1315 A. D. If this indentification is correct, 
it would support our approximation of Bhanu’s date. The 
terms Gananatha, Ganapafti and Ganesvara having been 
interchangeably employed, need not present any difficulty. 
A MS of Rasa-tar angini noticed in Madras Trm II, A, 823 
(b) calls Bhanudatta ganamtha-tanaya-maithila-bhanudatta. 

P. 252. Rasika-ra'Tijana comm, of Vrajaraja. It appears 
from Madras Cat. xx, Kavya, p. 8008, that Vrajaraja 
wrote an independent poem, entitled Rasika-ra'Tijana, in 
three stavakas , describing feminine attractions and charms. 

P.255, A tradition jn; Bengal gives samvat 1550= 1493 
A. D, and samvat 1625 = 1568 A. D. as the dates respectively 
of Rupa Gosvamin’s birth and death. His Dana-keli-kaumudl 
is dated in 1549 A, D. {Madras Catalogue , xxi, Kavya, no. 

12521, p. 8407). 
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P. 237. One of Kavicandra’s known dates is 1661 A. D., 
because the Cikitsa-ratndvah is so dated, and it describes 
itself expressly as the work of Kavicandra of Datta-kula, 
Dlrghanka-nagara, son of Kavikarnapura and grandson of 
VidyaviSarada, and a vaidya of Sudhlra on the banks of 
the Ganges (the Hoogly ? ). It also mentions the names of 
his two sons as given here. 


P. 260. Add Bibliography under Alamkara-kaustubha : 
“Ed. with an anonymous commentary, and a gloss by 
^ivaprasada Bhattacarya Sahitya-sastrl, Rajsahi (Varendra 
Research Society), Vol. I, 1923 (ch. i-v), in progress”. 

P. 273. Dharananda, author of Sudhd commentary, also 
wrote commentaries on the Anargha-raghava (. Madras Cat. 
xxi, Kavya, no. 12444, p. 8355) and Mrcchakatika (composed 
in 1814 A. D., ibid, no. 12625, p. 8475). the last- 
named commentary, he gives his genealogy and an account 
of himself, from which we learn that he was the son of 
Ramabala of Bharatapura and grandson of Thakura of 
Va§istha-gotra, and a worshipper of Hanumat and disciple 
of Paramananda. 

P. 278, fn /. There is a reference in Citmmimamsa- 
khandana to a matter to be dealt with in the# idar'sa n (ilamka ra- 
Prakaraua (p. 101), which Jagannatha obviously contemplat- 
ed writing. It is curious 'that in the same work (p. 12) 
Jagannatha says : vike^as tu udaharanalamkara-prakarane 

0 

rasagangadharad avaseyah, although the treatment of uda- 
harana is wanting in the existing text of Rasagangadhara. 


P. 284. 


RatnaSekhara- Suri composecj his Kriya-ratna- 


samuccaya (ed. Jaina Yosovijaya GranthamSla Series) in 


samvat 14 66= 1410 A. D. 

to 


P • 286. Indrajit. Bvihler mentions ( ZDMG xlii p. 543) 
a work on Alamkara, called Ramcandra-candrika by Indrajila 
(is it Indrajit ? ), the date of which is given as 1712 A. D. 

P. 286. Kandalayarya. The ’ author tells us that he 
lived in the court Venkata-bhupati, son of Soma-bhupati 
( and Giryamamba ), who was the son of Nallareddi of 
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Mustipalli ( also called Pakanadu ) family and of Mitimilla- 
gotra. He resided in Boruvalli in Nadigadda country 
which lies between the Tuhgabhadra and Krsna. The 
work is in ten ullasas, as follow : (i) upodghata (ii) kavya- 
laksana (iii) dhvani-prakarana (iv) rasa-prakarana (v) dosa- 
prakarana (vi) guna-prakarana (vii-ix) kavya-visesa-prakarana 
(x) nayaka-prakarana. 

P. 289. Ragunatha-bhupallya. It was written in honour 
of the author’s patron, whose name it bears in its title, 
after the manner of Vidyanatha, who is referred to as 
Vidyapati in the introductory part. It consists of eight 
vilasas, dealing with (1) nayaka-guna (ii) kavya-svarupa 
(iii) sanilaksyakrama-vyahgya (iv) asamlaksyakrama-vyangya 
(v) gunlbhuta-vyarigya (vi) sabd&lamkara (vii) arthulamkara 
(viii) guna. 

P. 294.. Ciranjlva’s Kavya-vilasa was composed in 1703 

A. D. The author’s genealogy, as above, is given by himself 
in his Vidvanmoda-taranginl. His grandfather Kaslnatha 
is said to have lived in Radhapura in Gauda country. 

P. 298-99. Sahitya-ratndkara. The ten taraugas of 
this work deal with (i) granthfirambha (ii) vacaka-sabdArtha- 

vrtti (iii) laksana-SabdArtha-vrtti (iv) vyanjaka-sabdftrtha- 

vrtti (v) guna (vi) Sabd&lamkara (vii) arthdlamkara (viii) 

0 

dosa (ix) dhvani-bheda (x) rasa. 

P. 299. N aiijaraja-ya80-bhu8ana. The alias of the author 
was Abhinava-Kalidasa, and he describes himself as the 
friend of Abhinava-Bhavabhuti ( alias Alura Tirumala Kavi). 
The work is in seven ullasas , dealing with (1) nayaka 
(ii) kavya-svarupa (iii) dhvani (v) dosa-guna (vi) candrakala- 
kalyana ( a short typical drama) (vii) alamkara. 

Pp. 3oy-8. Rajacudamani Dlksita. In his poem Ruktninl - 
kalyana (in 10 sargas) he states that he composed it 
when king Raghunatha ( son of Acyutendra and grandson 
of Cinnadeva or Cinnacevva) was ruling atTanjore; and 
his two dramas, Anandaraghava and Kamalim-kalahamsa 
were staged in the court of the same prince. The ten 
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ullasas of his Kavya-darpana deal with (r) kavya-svar&pa 
(ii) Sabd&rtha (iii) vyangyArtha-svarupa (iv-vi) kavya-bheda 
(vii) do§a (viii) guna (ix) §abd&lamkara (x) arth&lamkara. 

P. 308. Ramacandra’s Natya-darpana. For an account 
of this work, see Levi in JA> cciii, 1923 (Octobre-Decembre). 

P. 309. Rama Subrahmanya. A work, called A laqikara- 

sastra-vilasa, is ascribed to him in Madras Trm II, C, 1802, 

1805 (extracts). This work refers to the Sahitya-darpana , 

and quotes (not correctly) Vidyanatha's Prataparudriya . It 

must b$ a very late work. The author appears to have 

written also some philosophical works noticed in the Cata* 

logue cited above. 

+ 

P. 31 1. The Srngara-rasa-mandana of VifcthaleSvara is 
not a work on Alamkara as mistakenly entered here, but 
really a lyric poem (mostly in imitation of Jayadeva), 
erotico-religious in character, dealing with the amours of 
of Krsna. Ed. Bombay, samvat 1975 (=1919 A. D). 

P. 310-11. Vasanta-rajlya Natya-sastra. See notice of 
a MS of this work in Madras Trm I, A, 295 (b), where the 
stanzas (missing in Burnell and IOC ), giving the author’s 
genealogy, state that Vasantaraja, who ruled over Kumara- 
giri, was the son of Annapota and grandson of Vemabhupati. 
Kafcaykvema was the son of Katayabhupati by his wife 
Dodcjamba, who was the daughter of Vemabhupati. For a 
discussion of his genealogy and time, see introd. to Parvati- 
parinaya in ed. &I VanI Vilasa Press, 1906. 

P. 32J, l. 17. Vamana Bhatta Bana is the real author 
of the work which bears the name of his patron. He also 
wrote the Parvatx-parinaya ( usually ascribed to Bana), the 
bhana Srhgara-bh Tirana ( ed. N. S. P. ), and a Sabdaratna - 
nighantu , besides the prose Vemabhupala-carita. For an 
account of the author and his time, see introd. to his two 
plays, ed. Sri VanI Vilasa Press. 

P. 316. Venkatacarya. The author describes himself 
as the disciple of his uncle Srlnivasacarya, and says that he 
flourished in the court of Venkafc-nayaka, son of Bahirl 
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Pami. Our Veukata may be the same as Bucci Vefikafcacarya, 
author of Vedanta-kxrikdvati , and his uncle and preceptor 
Srinivasa was probably the author of Jijfiasa-da rpana. 

P. 317* A lamkd ra-cin td mani. This work is in five 
paricchedas , and was composed, as two verses added at the 
end indicate, on Sunday, the 7th day of the bright fortnight 
of Magha in the year vibhava (?) 8 aka 1730. 

P. 327, l. 17. The Alamkdra-mani-hara is published in 
the Mysore Govt. Oriental Series, nos. 56-58. 

P. 34.2,1.5. Read “successors” for “predecessors”, and 
add the names of Vatsa and Kohala. See Ndtya-bdstra 
xxxvii 24. Bharata himself refers to the opinions of “others” 
( e. g. pp. 48, 109 ). 

P. 34.2 , l. 23. On the other hand, erotic theories were 
perhaps not unknown to Bharata ; and where the themes are 
common to the two writers, there is considerable similarity 
of treatment, e. g., Bharata xxiii 1 5f and Vatsyayana 
vi. 5. 2Qf. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS* 

TO VOLUME II 

P • /<?, fn 36. Abhinava reads sukha-prayojyaih chandobhih 
in the text, which is paraphrased by Hemacandra and 

M 3 nikyacandra simply as sukha-mbdarthain saukumaryant 
iti bharatah. 

P.Spy/n. Add in the last line: “also ZDMG , 1919, 
pp. l89f, where he deals with prativastiipama and drstanta*. 

P. 233. 1 . 2. Read 1 . 2 as follows : “as he accepts the 
suggestion of rasa as the essence of poetry.” 
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Entries are confined to those passages which contain 
a substantive reference to, and not mere citation of, the 
persons, works or subjects indicated. The figures denote pages, 
and references to footnotes are marked with an asterisk. 
The following abbreviations are used : fig = poetic figure ; 

Agp = Agnipurana ; Anv = Anandavardhana ; Abh = Abhi- 

' . 

navagupta ; Bh = Bharataj Bha = Bhamahaj BhN = Bhatta 
Nayaka ; Bhanu = Bhanudatta ; D = Dandin ; Dh = Dhanafi- 

jaya j Dhk = Dhvanikara - y He = Hemacandra ; Jg = Jagan- 

• # 

natha ; Knt = Kuntala; Ks = Ksemendra ■ L = LolIata ; 
Mmt = Mammata ; Mkc = Manikyacandra ■, Mbh = Mahima- 
bhatta ; Rdt = Rudrata ; Rk = Ruyyaka ; Ud = Udbhata; 
Vg I=the older Vagbhata ; Vg II = the younger Vagbhata ; 
Vm = Vamana ; Vis = Visvanatha j Vid = Vidyildhara ; Vin = 
Vidyanatha ; Snbh = ^ingabhupala. 

abhanga-sleaa 82 vadins on ip2f j as basis 

abhavavadin, the school which ' of vivaksitanya-para-vacya 

denies dhvani 67 ; Bha | dhvani 204, 321-2 ; postu- 

and Ud are not of this lated by Bh N 233 ; poetic 

school 67 ; reactionary figs as particular forms of 

writers of this school 229 240 ; admitted by Agp 

abhidha, denotation of a word, 256 

i84f ; includes laksana in abhidheya (or samketita) artha 
Bh N 155, 234 ; its far- 193 j distinguished from 

reaching function 157 ; as vyangy.lrtha 194 
a means of generalisation Abhihit&nvaya-vadins i88f 
159 ; cannot comprehend Abhinavagupta, his comm 
rasa 170 ; as defined by on Bh cited 3, 6*-i9*, 20, 

different schools 184-5 J 23*, 139 ; on the object 

• • 

in relation to vyanjana of poetry 501 } on pratibha 

■ 

I90f ; Dlrghavyapara- or Sakti 53 j on rltis and 
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vrttis 131; comments on | 
Bha’s vakrokti 1 36 ; inter* 
prets Dandin’s idea of 
rasa 1 39-40 ; influence of 
Bh N on 159 5 maintains 
essentiality of rasa in 
poetry and in drama 160, 
2 X1, 324 f, 283 ; criticises 
Bh N's theory of rasa 
164 ; his theory of rasi- 
bhivyakti (vyakti-vada) 2 7, 

l 6 ${, 171, 205*, 21 1, 224f ; 

on previous existence of 
dhvani-theory 178 j on the 
relation of indicated and 
suggested senses 195 ; 
defines citra-kavya 201* j 
importance of his exposi- 

i 

tion of dhvani-theory 224, 
227 j He’s borrowings 
from 147*, 307 •, influence 
of his theories of rasa 

325, 21 1 

abhinaya, vaeika 21 ; ahSrya 
350* j three kinds of 25, 

349 

abhiney&rtha, drama, 56, 57. 
See rupaka 

abhiplutartha, a dosa in Bh 1 1 
abhimana, a laksana, 313 
abhimukha (rasa) 330* 

abhisarndhita (nayika). See 
kalah&ntarita 
abhisarika (nayika) 341 
abhivyakti (of rasa), Abh’s 
(q. v) theory of j synony- 


mous with carvana (q. v.) 

171 

abhivyakti, a fig, in Agp 260 
abhiyoga. See abhyasa 
abhyasa, poetical exercise or 
practice 54, 369 j same as 
D’s abhiyoga 54 
acala-sthiti or aprthak-sthiti 
or asthiratva, of figs in 
relation to rasa 215*, 287 
actor, when he is an appre- 
ciator of rasa 332-33 
Acyuta Raya, his work 
Sahitya-sara 312 
adbhuta (rasa), implied in 
Bh’s udara 18 j emphasis- 
ed by Narayana 330 j its 
presiding deity 344* 
adhikopama 265 
adhlra (nayika) 340 
adhyavasaya, complete super- 
imposition, as basis of 
classification of figs 93-4. 
Aesthetics, involved in Poetics 

63*, 359* 

aesthetic pleasure. See plea- 
sure 

aesthetic attitude, distin- 
guished from the philoso- 
phic and natural, 158-9, 
I7if, 172* 

Agni-purana, treatment of 
yamaka in in 8* j its 
definition of udara 19a j 
its classification of rlti 
and guna 130, 257-9 ; 
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school of opinion represent- 
ed by 229, 254 ; nature 
and scope of the alatpkara- 
chapters in 255, 26of; 
features common with 
Bhoja’s work 25 5 f ; ignores 
dhvani 255 ; unorthodox 
standpoint and spirit of 
eclecticism in 2 $ 6 (, 26of ; 
its treatment of rasa 256- 
7 ; its classification of figs 
259-60 ; accepts nine rasas 
346, but emphasises 
Srngara 257 ; first admits 
dabd&rtha-gunas 259 ; its 
borrowings from older 
sources 255, 256f, 260 ; 
first admits ubhy&lamkara 

91, 260 

agramyatva, in f)'s madhurya 

101, 138, 139*. See 

gramytva 

aharya, a kind of abhinaya 
350 * 

aharya-buddhi (pupil) 369 

akaara-darpbara, of the Gaud as 

95 

aksara-samhati, a laksana, 

313 

Alamkara, doctrine or system 
of 33 j no particular theory 
in Bh 41 ; why so called 
41-2 ; contemporaneous 
with dramaturgic Rasa 
system S42 ; earliest known 
exponents of 42, 48-9; 


coextensive with the origi- 
nal ’ standpoint of the 
discipline itself 42, 269 ; 
its position explained 43f 
269 j Bha not its origina- 
tor 48 ; Ud as its exponent 
Sy( i Rdt’s relation to it 
75-6 ; its decline connect- 
ed with the rise of rlti- 

4 

system 84-85 ; D’s relation 
to it 85, 96, 98f ; its exter- 
nal theory of embellish- 
ment not accepted fully 
86 ; influence on later 
systems 86 compared to 
rlti-doctrine i27f ; not 
coextensive with rhetoric 
94, 241*; developed by 

Knt (q. v), Rk (q. v) and 
others 

alarnkara, a term applied to 
to the discipline 41 

in the general sense 
of beauty or embellish- 
ment iQ4f, 123-4 
alamkara, poetic figure, as a 
technical term unknown 
in early lit 2 ; its limit- 
ed sense and number in 
Bh 1, 4, 6-9, 20; not 
defined by Bha 34, but its 
prominence in his system 
41, 59, 66; conclusions 
re development of the dis- 
cipline drawn from the 

treatment of Bh and Bha 
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34f;Bhatti , s treatment of 

6 

40 j the discipline itself 
takes its name from 42, 
43 ; in Ud 69 f j in Rdt 
76, 7;f, 144-5, 80, 81, 83-4, 
87 ; in D 85, 98, 106 f ; its 
wider sense in D 104^ 
85 ; not distinguished from 
guna in Bha, D and Ud 
74, 85, io4f j in Vm 123-4, 

12${ j sharply distingui- 
shed from guna by Vm 
106, 123-4 ; its existence 
justified in poetry by Vm 
125 ; its place in dhvani- 

system 86, 201, 207, 

214-17, 220, 239 ; Knt’s 
theory of 2*36f ; as an 
aspect of and coextensive 
with vakrokti (q. v.), 65, 
61 * } significance of, justi- 
fied by its vaicitrya (q. v.) 
due to kavipratibha (q. v.) 
94, 236f, 24of, 273, 288, 
290f, 292, 29 if, 323-4 i 

included in citra-kavya 
201, 240 ; its relation to 
rasa 215-6,2 76 ; its import- 
ance recognised in later 
systems 86f, 2 1 5f, 272-3 } 
process of its multiplica- 
tion 80,87,93, illustrated by 
an example 87f $ difference 
of opinion on the nature 
and scope of individual 
figs 88f, the subject not 


fully treated 89* ; classi- 
fication into subvarieties 
91 f, 93-4; works entirely 
devoted to 91, 93,314,316 ; 
in Agp 259 ; in Bhoja 261, 
266 ; in Mmt 279 ; in Vis 
287 ; in He 306* ; in Jaya- 
deva and Appayya 313-6 ; 

in Jg 317,323-4 

Alamkara-ciidamani 306* 
alamkara-dhvani, 162, 220, 

225 f ; not conveyed by 
abhidha 193 $ included in 
s ami aksy a-k r am a-vy angy a 
204 ; in dlpaka 206 ; its 
place in a complete sche- 
me of dhvani 208-9 » re_ 
solves ultimately into rasa- 
dhvani 21 1, 226; can be 
vacya as well as anumeya 
247-8 ; Vis on 283 

alamkara-dosa 112* 

• • 

Alamkara-kaustubha 316 
Alamkara-manjarl 290 
alamkara-mukha (rasa) 330 
Alamkara-samgraha 69. See 
Udbhata » 

Alamkara-sarvasva 288. See 
Ruyyaka 

Alamkara-sastra. See Sanskrit 
Poetics 
alamkara-sutras 2 
Alainkara-sekhara 311, 366 
alamkriva, used in the sense 

• J 9 

of alamkara 105 
alaukika, supernormal or.dis- 
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interested, an attribute of 
the relish of rasa 149, 156, 

163, 165* 172, 320, 326; 

essential attribute of poe- 
try 320. See lokfittara 

Amaracandra. See Arisimha 

# 

Amaru 360 
ananvaya, a fig, 87, 108 
anaucitya. See aucitya 
anibaddha (kavya) 97* 
antarahga (or artha-visaya) 
aucitya 252* 355 
antarbhava-vadin 67 

anubhava, a kind of know- 
ledge 1 56 ; as a means of 
establishing vicchitti 324 
anubhava, factor of rasa, 21 • 
explained by Bh 25^ re- 
cognised by Ud 71, 142 ; 
not used by Bha 136 j 
defined by* later writers 

345 

anukarya (or utpadya), rasa 
as 148, 1 66 
anukula (nayaka) 338 
anumana, logical inference, 
cannot comprehend rasa 
171, 250-52 ; Mbh’s theory 
of 247 j how comprehends 
dhvani 247-9 

anumana, a fig, includes fig 
hetu in D 83 ; distinguish- 
ed from logical anumana 
292 

anumana-theory (or anumiti- 
vada) ire vyanjani-vftti, 


repudiated by Anv I97f; 
as set forth by Mbh 197, 
229, 246f ; re rasa, as held 
by ^ahkuka 150 
anumeya artha, inferrible 
meaning, 198, 247 
anupalabdhi, non-cognition, 
as applied to the inference 
of dhvani 250 

anuprasa, alliteration, 8* j 
distinguished from yamaka 
35* j in Ud 69 j in - Rdt 
79, 81 j in Bhoja 101* ; in 
Vm 126 

anvaya, logical connexion, 
188, 193 

anvaya-vyatireka, a principle 
of distinguishing figs of 
sound and sense 92, 294 
Anvit&bhidhana-vadins 189 

anyadlya (nayika). See para- 
klya 

anyartha, a dosa, 13 
anyatha-buddhi (pupil) 369 
apabhramSa (kavya) 56, 97 
apahetu, a dosa, m* 
apahnava, concealment, basis 
of classifying figs, 94 
apahnuti, a fig, 87 } defined 
by D, Vm and others 

126-7 

apakrama, a dosa, 12 
apavarga (sanikhya) 158 
apartha, a dosa, 1 1 
Appayya Dlksita, accepts 
Rk's doctrine of alamkara 
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293 ; his three works 316 ; 
criticised by Jg^iS 
aprasiddhi, an upama-dosa, 

83 

aprastuta-prasamsa. a fig, 66, 

167, 88 

apratlta, a dosa, 1 1 1* 
ardhabhrama,a fig 107 
Arisitnha and his commentator 
Amaracandra, their Kavya’ 
kalpalata and vrtti 363- 
3 66 j indebtedness of 

DeveSvara to 363, 366 
arocakin 369 

artha, sense or idea, its differ- 
ent forms 190*, 199* ; as 
a ground of inference 
249 

artha-dosa m* 
artha-dusta, a dosa, in Bha j 
13 j called aslilatva by 

later writers 13 

artha-guna, Bh’s gunas mostly . 
20 ; clearly distinguished 
from Sabda-guna by Vm 
19, 1 1 7 j implied by D 
103 ; Vm’s scheme of Ii8f, 
criticised as useless by 

Mmt 215 2 77 * in Agp 
259 ; in Bhoja 265 
artha-hlna, a dosa, 10 
artha-paka 300*. See paka 
artha-rasa, in D 139* 
artha-slesa 49, 294, 295 
arthavyakti, a guna, in Bh 
18 ; in D 101, 102, 104 ; 


in Vm 19*, 1 19 ; equival- 
ent to D*s svabhavokti 
18*, 119, 121 ; of older 
writers, comprehended by 
Mmt’s prasada 219, 277* ; 
in Bhoja and Vin 304* 
artha-vyapara 185 
arthftlatnkara, distinguished 
from §abd&larpkara 8, 35*, 
47-8, 78, reason of this 
distinction 91-2 ; in Rdt 
79 ; number of, subject to 
fluctuation 92, 93 ; in D 
I07fj in Vm 126-7; in 
Agp 259f j in Bhoja 2 66 ; 
in Mmt 279 

arth&ntara, a dosa, in Bh 10 ; 
possibly same as vacyA-, 
vacana (q. v) and includes 
svasabda-vacyata of rasa 
(q. v.) 10* , 

arth&ntaranyasa, a fig, in Bha 
36 ; in Agp 260 
arth&ntara-samkramita-vacya 
(dhvani) 242, 322 
artistic expression, theory of 
62 

aslilatva 13. See gramyatva 
asambaddha, a dosa, hi* 
asambhava, an upama-dosa 

83 

asamlaksya-krama vyangya 
204; its function in suggest- 
ing rasa 204-5, 243, 275 ; 

why so called 205-6 ; its 
sphere distinguished from 
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that of fig rasavat 243-4 » 
Mbh’s explanation of 

248-9 

asamartha, a dosa 1 1 1* 
asadharanopama 108 
atimatra, a dosa 1 1 1* 
atisaya, involved in vakrokti 
64, 238. Sec atisayokti 

atiSaya, elevatedness, a basis 
of classifying figs in Rdt 

79. 93 

atisayokti, a fig, involved in 
other figs 63*, 64f, io8, 
207 ; identified in sub- 
stance with vakrokti by 
Bha and Knt 64, 65, 207 ; 

lokottaratva (q. v.) implied 
in it 65 ; in Ud 69 ; in 
Mmt 80* ; an example 
of 87 j in Agp 260 ; in 
Bhoja 266 

atyukti, opposite of kanti- 
guna in D 102, no 

atyanta-tiraskrta-vacya 

(dhvani) 242, 322 
aucitya, a fig, in Agp 260 
aucitya, theory of, anticipated 
by Bh 357 ; based on 

Dhk’s dictum 2 5 3f, 354, 

355. 357 > in relation to 
dosa esp. rasa-dosa m*- 

12 *, 354-5 ; Rdt’s use of 
the term 144* } in relation 
to samghatana (q. v.) 209- 
10, 214* ; Mbh’s treat- 
ment of 252*. 355. 357 ; 

50 


393 

in Ks 355, 357f ; aspects 
of 357-8 ; defined by Ks 
358 ; equivalent to sahy- 
dayatva and incapable of 
formal treatment 359 
Aucitya-vicara-carca 355, 357. 

See Ksemendra 
audarya, a guna. See udarata 
audarya, an excellence of 
of the hero 341 
aupadesika (poet) 369 
Aupakayana 48 
aupamya, comparison, as a 
basis of classification of 
figs in Rdt 79, 93 ; in 
Vm 79*, 93, 126 ; in Rk 

93 

aupanayika (rasa) 330 
aurjitya, a guna, 305* 
Avantisundarl, on paka 302* 
avasara, a fig, 80* 
avacaka, a dosa, 13 
avicarita-ramanlya (artha) 75*, 
362* 

avidya (philosophical) 1 71 
avivaksita-vacya dhvani, bas- 
ed on laksana (laksana- 
mfda) and includes meta- 
phorical expression 203-4 i 
why so called 203 
ayoga (srngara) 338* 
ayuktimat, a dosa, 13 

Abhlra 97* 
abhyantara guna 265 
abhyasika (poet) 369 
agama-virodhi, a dosa, !2 
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akauksa, expectancy of words 

II*, 1 88 

aksepa, a fig, 37 j difference 
of opinion re its scope 

j 

and nature 88f, 126 
akhyana 97* 

akhyayika, distinguished from 
katha (q. v.) 57, 97 ! 

I 

ananda 51, 170, 171 i 

^ | 

Anandavardhana, on yamaka j 
8* ; on rltis and vrttis 130, ! 
131,* 213 j his familiarity 
with the views of Bh, Bha 

and Vm, 24f, 183 ; his 
influence in later schools 
184, 222f j on the relation 
of laksya to vyahgyartha 
195 ; defines citra-kavya 1 
201, 217 j exposition of 

rasa 22*, 24, 218-9,225^ 
on three kinds of suggest 
ion 2 oof j on guna and 
alanikara in relation to 
rasa 20, 214 •> on figs 

devoid of suggestion 217 ; 
accepts three gun as 218; 
on plagiarism 362* 
aropita-sabda-vyapara 185 
aslh 5* 1 

. . 1 

asray;\srayi-bhava, as a prin- 
ciple of distinguishing 
figures of sound and sense 
9 if, 294 

asvada, relish (of rasa), 26, 

165, 172, 173* 327 

avantika (rlti) 130, 265 


avrtti, a fig, 108 

bahirahga (or sabda-visaya) 
aucitya 252*, 355 
Ballantyne 30*, 51* 
badhayat, a dosa 111* 
bahya, gunas 265 
Bana 37*, 57*, 95, 100*, 1 15* 
Berkeley 189 
bhadra, a vrtti 8 1 
bhakti, used for laksana (q>.v.) 

195 ; the theory that 
dhvani is bhakta 194^ 

242-3, 252 

bhakti, as rasa 348*, 335 j as 
bhava 336* 

bhahgl, bhahgl'bhaniti, in- 
volved in vakrokti (q. v.) 
65, 236, 237 

bhaniti or °prakara, or ’visesa, 
involved in vicchitti or 
vakrokti 236, 237, 293 
Bharata, his views on Poetics 
in his Natya-sastra if; on 
kavya 3* } on laksana 4f j 
on figs 6-9 j on dosa 9f j 
on guna 14-20 $ on rasa 
2of ; his sutra on rasa 
differently interpreted and 
giving rise to divergent 
theories 24, 27, 135, 147, 

148, 150, 155, 163; on 

# 

bhava 25-6, 349f j accepts 

eight rasas 29, 346 j on 

the function of the 

dramatic art 50* ■> his ten 
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gunas ultimately reduced ' rlti and guna (q. v.) 58 ; 

I t 

to three 218 (see guna) ; on vaidarbha and gauda 

his treatment of Poetics kavya 58, 95, 100* j on 

compared to that of Bha rasa 66, 1 36-7 j on dhvani 

32f ; influence of i9f, 23f, 66f, 289 ; his relation to 

134^ I59f 220, 326 | Ud and Knt 68f, 61, 239^ 

Bhartrmitra 186 ‘to Rdt 83, to D g 6 ( 

bhatfca-mata 192* . j Bhamaha-vivarana 69 

Bhatta Nayaka. See Nayaka Bhamahalamkara or Kavya • 
Bhatta Tauta. See Tauta lamkara of Bhamaha 4 1 f 

Bhatti 5*, 7* 8*, 40 j bhana 339*, 340* 

Bhavabhuti 360 | Bhanudatta, his works on 


bhayanaka as rasa 165* 
bhakta (laksanika). • See 
bhakti 

Bhamaha, ignores drama 
turgy 2 ; on asih 5* ; on 
dosa 9, 1 1-14, 59 ; on guna 

20, 58*59. 100* i on figs 
34f, 59 ; practical cha- 
racter of his treatment of 
rhetorical categories 49, 
59-60 ; his idea of vaidar- 
bha vakrokti (q. v.) £of, 


rasa and their contents 
334 ; on bhava 350 ; his 
peculiar classification of 
rasa 329* , admits Srngara 
as principal ; accepts 
maya as rasa 348* 

bhava, a fig, in Rdt 77, 80* ; 
Ud's view on 77 

bhava, feeling or emotion, as 
the basis of rasa 25, 26, 
30*, 349 ; recognised by 
Ud 71 j in later writers 


68, 235f ; first definite 349f ; distinguished from 


scheme of Poetics in 4 1 f ■ 
his general idea of poetry j 
47 j on figs of sound and 


rasabhasa 351 

bhava, an excellence of the 
heroine, 342 


sense 47 ; on the purpose bhava-dhvani 322 
of poetry 49f j on the bhavaka, Rajasekhara on 3 
sources of poetry and bhavakatva (or rasa bhavana), 
equipment of the poet postulated by Bh N 155-6 

52f j on pratibha 53; 233, 234$ its derivation 155, 

contents of his work 56f ; 154 $ Abh on 164, 167-8 


his classification of kavya Bhava-prakaSa 334. See £ara- 


56; his indifference to datanaya 
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bhava-mukha (rasa) 330* 
bhavayitrl'(pratibha) 369 
bhavika, a fig, 60* ; exclud- 
ed by Vm 126 
bhavika, a guna 306* 
bhavotpatti, bhava-sabalata 
and bhava-samdhi, aspects 
of bhava 352 ; defined ; 

352 } not expressly men- 
tioned by Bh 352 ; includ- j 
ded in fig urjasvin by Ud 

353 ; definitely established j 

in Rdt and Dhk 353 ) 

# 

bhinna-vrtta, a dosa, in Bhfi 12 1 

• • 7 j 

bhinn&rtha, a dosa, in Bh 10 ; 
in Bha 12 

Bhoja, on yamaka 8* ; on 
the purpose of poetry 50 ; j 
on rlti 130, 265 j school of 
opinion followed by 229, 

254, 261,262 ; borrowings 
by 261-2 ; nature and 
object of his work 261- 

I 

3 j develops Agp’s defini- J 
tion of poetry 263 ; gives 
prominence to rasa, but 
accepts srngtira as the 

only rasa 257, 263, 264, | 
347 his relation to utpatti- 
vadins 263 ; ignores 

I 

dhvani 261 ; mentions ten ■ 
rasas 264, 346, 347, 348* ; 

J 

his classification of gunas i 


to paka 301* ; on rasa* 
bhasa 351-2 j value of his 
work 266-7 

bhojakatva (or bhoga), enjoy- 
ment of rasa, postulated 

by Bh N 155, 156, 233, 
234 ; Abh on 164, 165 ; 
a term denoting the aes- 
thetic attitude I73*> 327 ; 

mental activity involved in 

0 

278*, 328 ; idea of, admitt- 
ed in Samkhya 158 
bhrantimat, a fig, 87 
bhukti-vada. See Bhatta 
Nayaka 

blbhatsa, as a rasa 165* 
body of poetry. See kavya- 
Sarlra 

brahmilsvada, likened to rasa- 
svada 156, 171, 328 
Brhatkatha 57* 
buddhi (philosophical) 158 
buddhiman (pupil) 369 

Candr^loka, cited 15*, 313 
Chandrika, on DhvanyiUoka 
230* 

camatkara, involved in rasa 

I73*> 319, 330 J involved 
in vakrokti 238-39, 293 4 
as an element of alamkara 
323 i as explained by Jg 
319 j as , the foundation 


264-6 ; apparent emphasis of aucitya 357 ; its tenfold 

laid on guna 263-4 ; his aspect as the basis of 

praudhi-guna equivalent poetry 362 
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campu 97* 

carvana (of rasa) 26*, 165 

172, 32 7 

caturvarga, as the aim of 
poetry 50, 51, 144 
Carudatta 339* 

carutva, used for vicchitti 

< 

(q. v) 54, 291, 293, 324 
chekAnuprasa 70 
cit-svabhava (samvit) 158, 1 71 

eitra or citra-bandha, a class i 

7 | 

of fig, in Rdt and D 78, j 
79, 106-7 ; not mentioned 
by Bh, Bha or Ud 82 ; 
Magha on 82, 107* , Mmt 
on 82 ; discredited in later 
times in theory 107* ; 
specialised works on 107* •> 
its relation to citra-kavya 
(q. v) 107* 

citra-kavya 107* ; explained 
201 ; includes figs devoid 
of suggestion 201, 207, 
217, 240 ; not poetry but 
an imitation thereof 202 ; 
suffered by Mmt but 
rejected by Vis 201 ; why 
admitted by Anv 202 j 
the exclusive province of 
Rk’s work 290 ; Jg on 321 
Citramimarnsa-khandana 317 
citra-turaga-nyaya 150 
Citr&ngada 48 
Critic, the. See sahrdaya 
Criticism, in Sanskrit, its 

comparative rarity and 


393 

its limitations 359 ; in 
Ks 359-60 

curna (prose) 16*, 97* 

daksina (nayaka) 338 
Dandin, ignores dramaturgy 
2 ; on laksanas 5, 315*, on 
aslh 5* ; on dosa 9*, ii*, 
15* 18*, 19* 32, 33, 35*, 
36,38, 39, I09f j on kavya- 
sarlra 44, 45 $ on the 

purposes of poetry 50 j 
on pratibha 53 j inter- 
mediate position between 
Rlti and Alamkara schools 
85, 96, but allies himself 
with the latter 96 ; his 
agreements and differen- 
ces with Bhamaha 96f ; his 
classification of poetry 
96 ; his theory of rlti and 
guna 99f ; his classifica- 
tion of gunas 101-4 j 
on figs 104, io6f j on 
the distinction between 
guna and alamkara io5f j 
on rasa 1 37f ; rasa in his 
madhurya-guna 1 38f ; rasa 
as an element of certain 
figs 1 39f i his idea of rasa 
similar to that of Lollata 
(q. v.) 140 ; indebtedness 
of Agp and Bhoja to 256, 
258, 259, 260 j his attitude 
towards dhvani 289 

DaSarupaka 3, 326f 
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dasya. See priti 
denotation or denoted (conven- 
tional) sense. See abhi- 

dha 

desa-bhasa 97* 
desa-virodhi, a dosa 12 
de£ya, a dosa, 1 r 1 
Devesvara, his Kavikalpa- 
lata 363 ; its scope and its 
borrowings 366 
Dhanafijaya, on laksanas 5, 
316* ; Vin’s indebtedness 
to 303 » on Santa as rasa 
346f ; on the nature and 
function of rasa 326-9 ; his 
classification of srhgara 

333 * 

Dharmadasa Suri 107*, 365 

dhvanana, a name for sugges- 
tion 199 

dhvani, use for sphota 181 ; 
Mmt’s definition of 181, 

; accepted by most 
post-dhvani writers 183-4 ; 
used synonymously with 
vyangyArtha (q. v.) and 


275 


vyanjana (q. v.) 190 
etymology of 190 
prominent in dhvani-kavya 
(q.v.) 200; Kuntala on 
24jf ; accepted by Vis 285, 
by Rk 290, by Vid 298, 
by Jg 320f 

Dhvanikara The, his date 
1 75f ; follows an earlier 
tradition 1 75-6 ; sahrdaya 


as his name or title 175*, 
178* ; knowledge of some 
theories of rasa, rlti and 
alamkara 175, 183 ; the 
object of his work 183 ; 
influence of 13 h on 1 59f ; 
applies rasa-theory from 
drama to poetry 44, 45, 
160-2 ; first formulation of 
dhvani-theory 175 ; on the 
relation of, indicated to, 
suggested sense 195 ; 
three kinds of suggestion 
not taught in the karikas 
of 208 ; lays stress on rasa- 
dhvani 1 5gf, 2o8f, but does 
not speak of rasa as the 
essence of poetry 210-11, 
225f ; his comprehensive 

definition of poetry 21 if; 
accepts three gunas 213 
218 ; on the relation of 
gunas to rasa 20, 2i4f; on 
the distinction between 
guna and alamkara 214 ; 
on alamkaras as helping 
rasa 216 ; on rasavat 243f ; 
followed by later writers 
222f, 228, 270, 274, 283, 
289, 298. 

dhvani-kavya 190, 199, 200, 


320 


classsed into two 


types 303 
Artha 



vyangy- 


dhvani-theory (or system or 
school), in relation to rasa- 
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and alamkara- theories 8$f ; 
harmonised with the 
theory of rasa 161, i73> 

I 

204f, 225 J its origin 175- j 
7 ; why it did not influ- j 
ence early theorists of 
other systems 1 76 ; early 
forms of, lost 178 ; its 

inspiration from gramma- I 
rians 179 ; its relation to 
sphota-theory 180-3 ; hos- 
tile attacks on 190-199 ; 
not mystical or inexpli- 
cable i82f ; its analysis of j 

f 

expression 184-189 ■, sug- 
gested sense set forth by it 
as the essence of poetry 
199 ; not compassable by 
earlier theories 183 ; its 
classification of poetry 200 
-2 ; its anxiety to do jus- 
tice to facts 202-3 ; how it’ 
comprehends all tradition- 
al notions 2o3f, 212 ; on 
metaphorical expression 
(q. v.) 203 ; on suggestion 
of rasa, vastu and alain- 
kara 204k 208 ; stress on 
rasa-dhvani 2o9f ; whether 
an extension of rasa- 
theory 209-10 ; rasa accep- 
ted as an element of the 

unexpressed 162-3, 2 ° 9 > 

2 1 of ; on guna and alam- 
kara 85 f, 213, 2i4f, 218, 
220 ; on rlti 213 ; on do?a 


219 ; its teachings summa- 
rised 22lf ; its chief con- 
tribution 221, 269 j on the 
nature of suggestion 221 ; 

o o ■ 

its influence on later 
writers 222-3, 227-8 ; its 
importance established by 
Abh 224, 227 ; oppositions 
to 22, 228f j how explained 
by Bh N 230 ; criticism of 
bv Mbh 246!' ; ignored by 
Agp, Bhoja and Vgs 255f, 
261, 308, 309 

DhvanyAloka, its object i83f ; 
its influence on post-dhva- 
ni writers 184, 270, 274, 

280, 288, 307 

dhlrodatta, dhlroddhata, dhl- 
ra-lalita, dhlra-prasanta 
(nayaka) 339 

dhlra, dhlnklhlra (nayika) 340 
dhrsta (nayaka) 338 
dipaka, a fig, in Bh 6, 7 ; in 
Bha 35, 37* ; an example 
of 87 ; involves apprehen- 
sion of a suggested fig 
206 ; in Bhoja 266 
dlpta, opposite of l)’s suku- 
marata 101, no 
dlpti, associated with ojas by 

Jg 322 

Dlrgha-vyapara-vadins 192-3, 

252 

dosa, blemishes of composition 
in Bh 1, 9f ; Bha’s two 
lists compared with those 
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of Bh and D, 1 if, 13-4, ; enjoyment, involved in rasa. 


109 


when becomes 


its nature 156, i5Sf, 165*, 


I 

guna 14 ; whether positive 170, 172, 234. See rasa 

fl 


entities or negations of j erotic 


guna 14, 101-2, nof ; as 
subservient to rasa 20, 
112 *, 219, 285 ; of alam- 

kara 82 ; the doctrine of 
iogf ; four classes of in Vm 

; Rdt's classification 
of in : in later schools 


in 


ill 


219, 


254-5, 285 ; 


whether nitya or anitya 

1 1 2*, 219 ; Mmt on 278 
Drama. See rupaka 
Dramaturgy, as a separate 
discipline 2-3, 22 ; works 
on 3 ; ignored by Bha 2, 
41, and by D and Vm 2 ; 
by Mmt 279 ; included by 

He, Vid, Vis 3, 279, 285, 

3 ° 3 > 30 8 

dravya, individual, 185 
druti, associated with ma- 
dhurya-guna 218, 277 

322; 328 

drstanta (logical) 12 
drstanta (or kavya-drstanta), a 

fig 7 8 3 » 88 

durbuddhi (pupil) 369 


ekartha, a dosa, 10*, H, 12 
embellishment, theory of. See 
alamkara 

empirical analysis, 42-4, 1 14, 

202-3, 212 


rasa-writers 


311 , 


333 ^ 


gadya, prose, See padya 
gamana, a name for sugges- 
tion, 199 

garbhita, a dosa, ill 
gatartha, a dosa, 1 1 1 
gati, a guna, 306* 
gauda kavya, Bha s view on 


8 5 , 95 , 


58. 95, ioof 

gauda marga in D 
1 oof . 

gaudl (or gaudlya) rlti, in Rdt 
76, 129,257; in Vm 1 13- 
4 ; whether earlier than 

Agp 


in 


vaidarbhl 115 
130, 257 ; in Vis 286* 


gambhlrya, a guna, 259, 265, 
302, 305 j* an excellence 
of the hero 241 
geya (kavya) 98* 
gomutrika 107 


Tippa 


Bhupala 


Gopendra 
16*, 228 

Govinda, on L’s theory of 
rasa 148 ; on Sankuka's 
view 15 1 ; on Vis's defini- 
tion of poetry 283, ex- 
plains bhava 350 
Grammarians, on abhidha 
185 ; incapable of relishing 
rasa 169 ; the vyahgy&rtha 
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riot intelligible to 162 ; ] 
influence on Poetics and 
on the dhvani-theory 1 79f 
grammatical correctness (sau- 
Sabdya) 47, 48, 59*, 301* 
gramya, a dosa in* 
gramyatva, rejected by D 
101 $ meaning of 138 ; 
opposite of kantiguna 277* i 
gramya, a vrtti (also called 

komala) 69, 70, 81, 279* 
gramyanuprasa 69-70 
gratnyapabhratusa 97* j 

C 

gudha-Sabd&bhidhana, a dosa 

13 

gudhiirtha, a dosa, 10 ; differ- I 
entiated from ekArtha and ! 

, * 1 

paryayokta 1 o* ; 

gudhiirtha-pratlti, a basis of 
classifying figs 93 
guna, excellence of diction or 
of poetry, in B 1, 5, 9, 

I9f, 100, 122 ; whether mere 
negation of dosa (q. v.) 14, 
nof ; differences in the 
definition of individual 19, 
122, 5859 ii9fj Bha’s 

I 

indifference to 58f, 100* ; 
D’s view on 45*, 85, ; 

100 : its relation to rlti 

i 

io4f, 1 13 ; how rlti is ; 
characterised by 1 1 3-4 j 
essential to poetry in Vm’s 
view 113C 116,124; cog- 
nition by sahrdaya a proof 
of its existence 1 1 7 ; its 


classfication in relation to 
sabda and artha 117, 277*, 
279* ; Vm’s scheme of 
1 1 8f j protest against its 
multiplication 120-1, 134, 
213, 2 1 8, 276*, three gu- 
nas of Bha 59, 100*, of 
Anv and Mmt 12 1, 134,214, 

276, 286 ; how differentia- 
ted 59, 218, 277*, 278*, 

286, 3 2 1 f ; relation to alam- 
kara 74, 85, iQ4f, 1 24-5, 
2i6f, 276 ; functions of 

alamkara assigned to 12 1 ; 
relation to samghafcana 74, 

213* ; place of, in dhvani 
system 86, 2i3f, 275 f ; 

related to rasa 132, 2 1 3, 

2i4f, 220, 275f ; Agp on 
258-259 j Bhoja on 261, 
265 ; Mmt on 275, criti- 
cised by Jg 322f ; appro- 
priate to particular rasas 
277* ; caused by combina- 
tions of particular letters 

277, 278* equalised with 
Vm’s rltis and Ud’s vrttis 
129, 130, 213*, 277f ; con- 
fined to Sabda by Mmt 
272* ; Vis on 285 f 

guna, quality, 185 
gun a- vrtti, subordination or 
secondary application 195 
Gunadhya 57 

gunlbhuta-vyahgya (kavya) 
defined 200, 201 ; eight 


51 
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kinds of 201 ; includes figs 
which involve a suggested 
sense 206, 239 ; when it 
becomes true poetry 210 ; 
Mmt, Vis and Rk on 275, 
285, 290 


harana, See plagiarism 

Haricand &istrl 237*, 296* 

Harsa-carita 58* 

Hala 1 15* 

hava 
hela 

heroine 342 

Hemacandra, 'includes drama- 
turgy 3, 279, 308 ; reviews 


an excellence of the 


guna-doctrine 


121, 123 


explains rasa in D’s 
madhurya 138 j his work 
chiefly a compilation 305^ 
its nature and content 
3o6f ; on figs 306* ; ac- 
cepts nine rasas 346 ; 
includes practical treat- 
ment of Poetics 366 
hetu (logical) 12 
hetu, fig, 36* ; rejected by 
Bha 63, 83 ; in D, Ud and 
Rdt 80, 83, 108 ; in Agp 
260 

hetu, a laksana, 313* 
hlna-patra 352 
hlnopama 265 

Hrdaya-darpana, by Bh N, 
whether a commentary on 
Bharata 24*, 230-2 


Hrdayadarpana-kara. See 

Bh N 

hrdyatva, synonymous with 
vicchitti (q. v.) 54, 293, 

324 


Indication, or indicated or 


transferred sense, 
laksana 


See 


intention, of the speaker (vi- 
vaksa) when an object of 
logical inference 198 
Itihasa 54, 


Jacob, Col. 141 

Jacobi, 14, 28*, 31*, 34, 43*, 
61*, 63*, 77*, 109*, 1 15 


* T 


13 r > 142 


180*, 


292*, 


* 


3*9 > 327 


Jagannatha, on enjoyment 
of rasa 166*, defines vyakti 
17 1 j criticises Vis’s and 
Mmt’s definitions of poet- 
ry 21 1, 227, 280-1, 282, 
283 j on the influence of 

the Dhk 228 ; revives D’s 

* 

definition of poetry 273 ; 
follows Knt’s theory of 


alamkara 


and 


defines 


Vicchitti 293, 324 ; the 
scope and nature of his 


Rasa-gahgadhara 


3i/f; 


his Citra-mlmamsa-khan- 

# • 

dana 3 1 7f ; his criticism 
of earlier authors 318 ; 
his reactionary tendencies 
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318 j defined poetry 318- 
20 ; on suggestive poetry 
3201 ; on guna 322-3 j 
on the santa rasa 349 ; 
On rasAbhasa ; on bhakti 
as rasa 336* 

Jayadeva, his CandrAloka 
313-4 } on ten laksanas 

313 

Jayaratha, on RK’s indebted- 
ness to Knt 291 ; on the 
test of a fig 292 $ criticis- 
ed b y Jg 318 

jati, a fig, another name 
for svabhavokti (q. v.) 
jati, genus 185 
jati-bhasa 97 


• — — 


See 


jaya-sammita. 

sammita 
jftapaka-hetu 152 
jyestha nayika 430 


kanta- 


Kane 2*, 89* 
kanistha nayika 340 
Kant 162 

kalahAntarita (nayika), also 
abhisandhita 341 
kala-virodhi, a dosa 1 2 
kalpana-dusta, a dosa 13 
kalpitopama, the simile with 
an imagined object 6 
Kapila 183 

karman (philosophical) 1 71 
karuna (rasa) in D 139 ; pain 


karuna (philosophical) 329 
katha, varieties of 97*. See 
akhyayika 
kathanika 97* 

kavi, classification of by Ks 
36 if, by RajaiSekhara 369- 
70 ; his education etc, see 
kavi-siksa 


kavi-gosthl 368, 372 
Kavi-kalpalata. 363, 366. See 
Devesvara 

Kavi-kanthAbharana 357. See 
Ksemendra 

kavi-praudhokti 235, 289 


kavi-pratibha 


(or 


karman, 


“vyapara, °kausala) as the 
source of vakrokti (q. v.) 
61, 235, 237, 240, 241, 291, 
324 ; analysed 238 ; as the 
source of poetry, see pra- 
tibha 

kavi-rahasya, RajaSekhara’s 
treatment of 367 
kavi-raja 370 

kavi-samaya 364, 365, 368, 

373 

kavi-siksa, theme of, in older 
authors 43*, 5 2f, 272, 311, 
356, 374 ; origin and scope 

of 43 *- 35 b ; Ks’s on 357f j 
Rajasekhara on ^ 6 y{ in 
Arisiniha j in Deve- 
svara 366 ; in Ke§ava 


366 


in He and Vg II 


following upon 154; how 366* ; in Vid 298 


enjoyable as rasa 165* 


58* 
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kaku, intonation, as the basis [ 

of vakrokti in Rdt 81, not 

€ 1 

admitted by He and Raja- 
sekhara 81 

kala-virodhi, a dosa 12 

' • ’ ’ * * 

Kalidasa 47*, 360 
kama (philosophical) 1 7 1 
Kamadhenu, the comm, of 
Gopendra Tippa Bhupala ! 
(q. v.) 124 
kamanlyaka 291 
kanta-sammita or jaya-sam- 

mita 51, 137 

kanti, a guna, in Bh 19, 119, 
141 ; in Vm'19* 119, 121, | 
141 ; in D, 102, 104, 121 ; 
as a mere dosAbhava 
(opposite of gramyatva) 

1 20, 21.9, 277*; in Bhoja j 
265, 304 ; in Vin 304* ; 

kanti, a fig 260 
karaka-hetu 152 
karayitrl (pratibha) 369 
Kasmlrakas 263 
kavya, in relation to nataka 
2 ; in Bh 3* ; definitions 

of 47 , 99, 1 13, I 99 f, 21 1, 
236,260-1,263,273-4, 280 
-r, 283, 301, 308, 3 1 8f j 
distinguished from scien- 
ces and scriptures (sastra) 
51, 62 *, 13 7, 236 ; function 
of vakrokti (q. v.) in 63 ; 
its relation to the poet 
63* ; classification of 56-7, 
I99f ; persons entitled to 


study 98, 361, 369f j 

its ‘body* and ‘soul’ ( see 
kavya-sarlra and °atman) j 
its sources (see °hetu, 
"yoni) ; function of rlti 
(q. v.) 1 1 3-f , 127, 146; place 
of guna (q. v.), alamkara 
(q. v.) and rasa (q. v.) in ; 
earlier theories of, insuffi- 
cient 146 

kavya-dosa. See dosa 
Kiivyadarsa 2. See Dandin 
kavya-guna. See guna 
kavya-hetu 50, 361, 369 
kavya-hetu, a fig, see kavya- 
lihga 

Kavya-kalpalatS 363. See 
Arisimha 

kavya-kavi, distinguished 
from sastra-kavi 369-70 
kavya-laksana. See laksana 
kavya-Iihga ( also called 
kavya-hetu), a fig ; 71, 83 
kavyf.lamkara, why so called 
241*. See alamkara 
kavyAlamkara of Rudrata 
(q. v.) 76, 78 

kavyAlamkara of Bhamaha 
(q. v.). See Bhamah&Iam- 
kara 

kavyAlamkara-vivrti. See 
Bhamaha-vivarana 
kayya-matarah. See kavyayoni 
kavya-mlmamsa 366k See 
R,ajasekhara 

kavy&hga, auxiliaries of poetry. 
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See kavya-hetu and kavya- 
yoni 

kavyanumiti 247. See anu- 
mana-theory 

Kavya-prakaSa 51, 189, 274f. 
See Mammata 

kavya-orayojana, object of 
poetry 5of, 298 

Kavya-purusa, 45 *, 367*8 | 

kavya-rasa, in relation to 

l 

natya-rasa 22*, 24 ; its i 

meaning in Bha 136-7 ; ; 
in D and in old classics 
137*. See rasa 
kavya-Sarlra 44f ; Bha on 46f ; 
D on 45*, 48, 96, 99, 260- 
1 ; Vm on 45*, 1 13 ; Rdt’s 
view on 46*, 145 3 atten- 
tion of earlier writers con- 

1 

fined to 45*, 145^ 220 j 
kavya-Sobhji 104, 124, 128 
kavy&tman 44f (see kavya- i 
sarlra) 5 not explained by 
alamkara-system 86, 113 3 
Vra's enquiry on 45*, 113, 
146 3 attitude of earlier 
writers towards 44f, 145- 
6 j the dhvani-theorists on 
199 

kavya-yoni (kavyAnga or 
kavya-matarah) the arts 
and sciences comprised in 

54f, 98, 363, 369, 372 

Keith 1 1 5*, 339* 

KeSava MiSra, professes to be 
a followei of &auddho- 


dani, but really belongs to 
post-dhvani group 22*, 
311,366; scope and con- 
tent of his work 31 1 ; 
influence of earlier opi- 
nions on 3 1 1, 312, 366; 
accepts rasa as the essence 
of poetry 311*, 325 
khanda-rlti 130, 265 
khandita (nayika) 341 
kimcit-sadrSl upami, the simile 
based on partial similar- 
ity 6 

klrti, as an object of poetry 
5o 

klista, a dosa 13 
Kohala 3 

komala, a vrtti. See gramya 
komalatva, a guna 259 
kosa (kavya) 96* 

krama, a name for yathasam- 
khya 38* 

krama-bheda, a dosa 25 2*, 355 
kramoddyota vyangya 285 
kriya, action, 185 
krodha, as a basis of raudra 
rasa 30, 140 

krsna-rati as sthayi-bhava 336 
Ksemendra, his two works 
35 7f> 361 f his theory of au- 

citya 357-8; critical acumen 

displayed by 36of ; on the 
means of poetry and classi- 
fication of poets 361 } on 
plagiarism 362 ; on the 
sources of poetry 363 
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ksobha, a mental state involv- 3 15*, 316*; disappears 
ed in blbhatsa rasa 328 in Poetics but persists in 


Kubera 48 
kulaka 96* 

Kumara-satnbhava 351, 360* 
Kuntala, the vakrokti-jlvita- 
kara develops Bha’s idea 
of vakrokti 6i, 68, 239 } 
his system an off-shoot 
of the older alamkara- 
system 239 ; on svabha- 
vokti 62*, 239 ; on ati§aya i 
involved in vakrokti 64, 
2 38f, 323-4 ; on figs which 

help rasa but result in 
mere vaicitrya 217, 240 
290 ; could not supplant 
dhvani-theory ; on the test 
of an alamkara 24of, 290- 
1 ; how he supplies a 
deficiency in dhvani-theory 
241, 288, 290 j on dhvani 
241-2, 289 ; on upacara 
242 j on rasa 243f ; criticis- 
ed by Mbh 252-3; whether 
alluded to by Abh 253* ; 
his theory ignored in later 
times 254 ; followed by 
Rk and others 29 if 
Kuvalay&nanda 15*, 315-6 

Lacote 57* 
laksaka 190* 

laksana, Bharata on 1, 
included by D and Dh in 
alamkaras and rasa 5, 


dramaturgy 5, 20, 33, 

313 * * Jayadeva on 3i3f* ; 
Vis on 313*, 315* ; not 
distinguishable from naty&- 
lamkaras 314*, 315* 
laksana ( = vyavartaka dharma) 
194 

laksana vrtti or upacara, indi- 
cation ’ or transference of 
sense, as the basis of D’s 
samadhi (q.v.) and Vm’s 
vakrokti (q. v.) 122, 162 ; 
basis of metaphor or meta- 
phorical exp. 187, 242 ; an 
extension of abhidha 186, 
but included in it by Bh 
N 155, 186, 234; what it 
means i85f ; as an artha- 
vyapara 185 ; classification 
of 186-7 ; its relation to 
vyanjana 190 ; whether it 
can convey the suggested 
sense or rasa 170-1, I94f ; 
may be the basis of 
suggestion, e. g. avivaksita- 
vacya 197, 203 ; Knt on 
242 ; Agp on 256 
laksana-muladhvani, see lak- 
sana and avivakSita-vacya 
laksyilrtha, indicated or trans- 
ferred sense 185^ 190* ; 
distinguished from vacy- 
firtha and vyangyftrtha 

185, 1947 
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lalita, an excellence of the 
hero 341 
lalita, a vrtti, 81 
laya 173* 

laukika 149, 163, 165, 167. 

See alaukika 
lalitya, a guna 259 
latl or latiya (rlti) mentioned 

by Rdt and Vg I 76, 129 
30, 25 7 ; an intermediate 
style in Vis 286* 
lat&nuprasa or latly&nuprasa, 
kind of alliteration 69-70, 

IOI* 

les'a, a fig 36*, 63 
lihga, liugiti, syllogistic major 
and minor terms 198, 248, 
250, 251, 289 
Lindenau 160*, 344* 

Locana, See Abhinavagupta 
logical correctness 12, 59, 109 
logicians 184, 185. See Nyaya 
logos 1 80 
loka-nyaya 93 
loka-virodhi, a dosa, 12 
lokatikranta-gocarata 62* t 
involved in atisayokti and 

vakrokti 238. See lok6- 
ttara 

lokottara, disinterested or su- 
pernormal, 54, 62* (ex- 
plained) 238, 318-19, 323. 
See alaukika 

Lolla^a, Bhatta, on Bh’s sutra 
on rasa 24, 27, 140, i 4 7f ; 
his lost work 24*, 147 • 


40; 

review of his opinion in 
later writings 147, 275 ; 

•1 

his theory on rasa 
(utpattivada) 148-9, 152, 
166, rejected by $ankuka 
I49f j said to have been 
a Mlmainsaka 149, 157 ; 

whether a dlrghavyapara- 
vadin 192* 

madhura (rasa). See madhu- 

rya 

madhura, a vrtti 8r 
madhura rati, sthayibhava for 
ujjvala'rasa (q. v.) 336 
madhya nayika 339 
Mahabharata 349 
Mahimabhatta, the Vyaktivi- 
veka-kara, the scope and 
object of his work 246f ; 
compared with that of Bh 
N 230f ; his criticism of 
dhvani theory 246-7, 250- 
2 j acknowledges rasa 
173 ; comprehends dhvani 
in anumana 247-9, 289 ; 
his theory of kavyanumiti 
247f ; his theory criticised 
2502 ; could not supplant 
dhvani-theory 222, 229 ; 
opposes dlrgha-vyapara- 
vadins 252 j on Knt's the- 
ory 252-3 on anaucitya 

252*, 355. 35 7 i value of his 
work 253 ; why his theory 
ignored in later times 254 
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maitrT (philosophical) 329 j 
or friendship of words 
300 

Mammata, dismisses yamaka 
8* ; on kavya-sarlra 46* j 
on the aim of poetry 50 ; 
on Sakti or pratibha 53 ; on 

guna I2i, 215, 275-6, 278, 
279*, 323 on rlti and vrtti 
130, 277-8, 286 ; on the 

Abhih'itanvaya-vadins 1 88- 

9 ; on sabda-vrttis 189 ; 
his definition of poetry 

216*, 273, 274-5 J criticised 
280-1 • explained histori- 
cally 281-2 5 establishes 
Anv’s system and makes 
older speculations converge 
in his work 228, 268, 274 j 


Martoratha 177 
mata, a fig, 80* 
matallika, a kind of katha 

97 

madhurya, a guna, in Bh 17 ; 
in Bh 59, 100* ; in D 101, 
102, 103, 104, 1 19, 138; 


12 1 j in Dhk 


in Vm 1 18 


213* ; defined by Dhvani- 

% 

and post-dhvani writers 


218, 276*, 277 


in 


Agp 


259 j as appropriate to 
certain rasas 277* j produc- 


ed 


by 


certain letters 


278* ; in Bhoja and Vin 
304* j in Jg 322 

madhurya or madhura, also 
called ujjvala, a rasa in 
Vaisnava theology 335 


the principal post-dhvani 1 madhurya, an excellence of 


writer 268, 272, 


274 ; 


contents 


of 


his work 


275f j on rasa 24, 275, 

328, 329 ; on Santa as rasa 


the hero 341 

magadhi (rlti) 130, 265 ; called 
maahi by Rajasekhara 130 
Magha 10*, 22*, 47*, 82 


347 ; on alamkara 215, 241 j Malatl-madhava 339* 


276, 279 291 ; on rasavat 
244 ; excludes dramaturgy 
279 ; scope and value of 
his work 279-80 ; reaction- 


ary tendency in 
defines bhava 350 
Mahgala, belongs to 


282 


Rlti 


school 


123 ; 


the 


on 


paka 301 


manikulya, a kind of katha 97* 
Mahkhuka 55 


Malavikagnimitra 339* 
Manikyacandra 15*, 16*, 121, 
122, 230 
manorathika (rasa) 330* 
marga a name for rlti 58, 85, 

95 , 99 

may a, a rasa 348* 

Medhavin 37-9, 49 

metaphorical expression, not 
equivalent to suggestive 

ft 

poetry 162 ; comprehened- 
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by D’s samadhi 102, 103, I Narayana 330 

203, by Urn’s vakrokti nataka 2, 98 

16 *, 61, 126, 203; recog- natya-rasa, Bh’s doctrine of 

nised by earlier systems 24f. See kavya-rasa and 

162, 203 ; based on lak- rasa 

sana (q. v.) 187, 242 j com- Natya-sastra. See Bharata 

prehended by avivaksita- natyalainkara, mentioned by 

vacya dhvani 203 Vis 313* ; not distinguish- 


mitra-sammita 50* 
miSrdlamkara. See ubhaya* 
lamkara 

mithyddhya vasaya, a laksana 


313 


* 


Mimamsa school or Mlmani- 

• • 

sakas, influence of, on 
Lollata 149, 157 : on abhi- 


able from dramatic laksa- 
nas 314* 315* 

nayaka, the hero, classifica- 
tion of 338-9 ; character- 
istics of 339*, 341 j comes 
topically in the discussion 

of alainbana-vibhava 343 
344 


dha 155, 185; impervious Nayaka, Bhatta, on Bh’s rasa- 
to rasa 169 sutra 24, 27, 231 j his 

moksa, as the aim of poetry lost Hrdaya-darpana 230- 

50 ; Vedantin’s idea of 31 ; review of his opinion 

17 1 in later writings 147*, 1 55*, 

Mrcchakatika 339* 275 ; on earlier theories 

mudita (philosophical) 329 of rasa 152-4, 232* ; his 

mugdha (nayika) 339 
Mukula, Bhatta 128*, 178,228-9! 

I 

muktaka (kavya) 96* 
muraja-bandha 8* 


doctrine 


of enjoyment 


Naming of rasa (sva-§abda- 
vacyata) 163, 193, 205 
Nami-sadhu 46*, 143* 
Nandikesvara 21 
narma-saciva 339 
nata-sutra 2 
NageSa 349 

nama-dvirukti (anuprasa) 101* 


(bhoga) of rasa (bhukti- 
vada) i 54 f, 23 2f, 289; 
postulates three functions 
of words and three-fold 
potency of poetry 155^ 

233f ; influence of Samkhya 
on 15 7 f» 2 34 » not a Mlma- 
insaka 158* ; his influence 
159; criticised by Abh 164; 
criticism of dhvani-theory 
his main object 229, 231-2 
3 3 1*> but his failure to 
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i 

supplant it 222 ; relation j nyaya (logical reason), a basis 


to Mbh’s work 230f ; ac- 
cepts rasa-dhvani but not 
vastu-dhvani 233 ; regards 
as sva-samvedya 234 ; on 
the mental activity invol- 
ved in the bhoga of rasa 

278* 328 


of classifying figs 93 ; split 
up into three varieties 93 
Nyaya-sutra, The, 186 
nyaya-virodhi, a dosa 12 
nyay&peta (defective logic), a 
dosa II 


nayika, the heroine, classifica- : ojas, a guna, in Bh 17 ; in 
tion of 339-41 ; her qualities | • Bha 59, 100*; 


341-2 ; her ten graces 342 ; 

topically under 


in D 102, 


comes 


alambana-vibhava 343, 344 
New School, the, after Mam- 
mata 268f. See Post- 
dhvani writers 

neyatva, opposite of D’s 
artha-vyakti 101, no 
ney&rtha, a dosa 1 3 
nibaddha (kavva) 97* 
nidarsana, a kind of katha 


97 


* 


103, 122, 123 ; in Vm 1 18, 
1 19, 120 ; in Dhk 213 ; 
defined by post-dhvani 
writers 218, 276*, 277 
comprehends slesa, saraa- 
dhi and audarya of older 
writers in Mmt 219, 277 
appropriate to certain 
rasas 277* ; produced by 
certain letters 278* ; in 
Bhoja and Vin 304 

Jg 322 


in 


V 

nidarsana or nidarsana, a fig osara (kavya) 98 
88 


nindopama, the simile which 
condemns 6 
niragama, a dosa 1 1 1* 
nirukta, a laksana 3 1 3 
nirveda, the sthayi-bhava of 
santa rasa 343, 346f 
nispatti. See rasa-nispatti 

Nobel, J 7*, 80*, 89* 

nyaya, logic, influence of Sari- 

kuka 157 

nyaya, logical correctness of 
poetry 12, 59 


pada-dosa 111, 278 
pada-parardha-(or pratya-) va- 
krata 238 

pada-purvArdha-vakrata 238 
padabhyasa 35 
pad-inuprasa 101* 
padArtha-dosa 1 1 1 
padya, verse, distinguished 
from gadya (prose) 57f, 97 
paksa-sattva (logical) 251 
paraklya nayika 339 } two 

kinds of 340 ; the highest 
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type of heroine inVai?nava 
lyrics 340 

para-mukha (rasa) 330 
parikatha, a kind of katha 

97 

parinama, a fig 88 
parivrtti-sahatva, implied in 

the theory of anvava-vya- 
tireka (q. v.) 92 

parusa, a vrtti in Ud 70, 81, 
279 * j in Rdt 81 

paryayokta, a fig, in Bha 10*, 

66, 67, 68 ; in Rdt 77 ; 

excluded by Vm 126 
paka, a guna in Agp 259 
paka, theory of. in Vm 300 
(sabda-and artha ) ; equiva- 
lent to sausabdya in Man- 
gala 301* ; Vid and Vin 
accept artha-paka only 
301* ; corresponds to 

Bhoja’s praudhi-guna 301*} 
earlier opinions on 301*- 
2 * ; etymological sense of 
* ; classification of 


302* ; 

301*, 303 
Paiicall (rlti) in Vm 113-4, 
257 ; in Rdt 76 ; in later 
writers 130, 257, 265, 286* 
Pftnini 2 
Parasara 48 
pathya (kavya) 98 
phala, a laksana 313 
pictorial poetry 
citra-kavya 
pihita, a fig, 80* 


201 


See 


plthamarda, the comraed 
of the hero 339 
pltha mardika 339* 
plagiarism (harana) 362; 373 
pleasure, disinterested or dis- 
sociated (alaukika ananda 
or ahlada (q.v.) in poetry 
51 ; involved in rasa (q.v.); 
rlti as its source 27-8 ; 
produced by vakrokti 238 ; 

J 

See camatkara and lo- 
kottara 

poet, the, his qualifications, 
his education etc. See 
kavi-Siksa 

poetic figure. See alamkara 
Poetics, Sanskrit, unknown 
beginnings of I, 268 ; ear- 


g on 52, 318-9, 323-4 


best outlines of 1 


its 


development from Bh to 
Bha 32-40 ; original stand- 
point of 42-43 j first de- 
finite scheme of 41 j raised 
to an independent dis- 
cipline 40, 41 as an ob- 
jective and empirical dis- 
cipline 42f ; its a posteriori 
character 43*4, 114, 202, 
212, 342 ; its learned and 
dialectic tendency 55 ; 
divergence between theory 
and practice of 50; Vama- 
na’s carefully outlined 
scheme of 113; the posi- 
tion of the Dhvanyaloka 
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in 223 j influence of gram- 29 7 ; commentaries com- 

mar on 179; progress of posed by 271, 297 j their 

the principal systems of extraordinary activity 311 

269 ; disappearance of its j prabandha-vakrata 238, 246 
normative character 269 ; I prabodha-candrodaya 349 
the art of suggestion in prabhu-sammita 50* 

269-70 ; not coextensive Pracetayana 48 

with rhetoric 241*, 270*, °Pradlpa 244 

359 * ; standardisation of pragalbha nayika 339 


a complete scheme of 222- 

1 

3, 27c ; a scholastic stage 
of 271 ; progressive dec- 
line of the systems of 271, 
316-7 ; psychological analy- 
sis displayed in 342-3 t 
what it involves 359* ; 

l 

RajaSekhara’s idea of its 
divine origin 367 ; rasa 
in its aesthetic founda- 
tion 210. See rasa 
Poetry, Classical Sanskrit 
42* 

poetry, purpose of. See Kavya 
prayojana 


prahasana 340* 
prahelika a fig, 106, 107* 
prajna 53 

prakarana-vakrata 238 
prakrana-bheda, a dosa, 252*, 

355 

pramanas, of Jaimini, admitted 
as figs 266* 

prasada, a guna, in Bh 15, 
122 ; in Bha 59, 100* : in 
D 101, 102, 104 j in Vm 
1 18, 120 ; accepted by 
Dhk 213* and defined by 
his followers 218*, 276* j 
in Mmt 229, 2 77* ; in 


poetry, theories of. See under j Agp 259 ; appropriate to 
Kavya certain rasas 2 77* ; in Jg 

Post-dhvani writers, their atti-y 322 

tude towards dhvani-theor' prasams&pama, the simile 
227-8 ; Mmt and Rk as which extols 6 

the principal writers among praSastata, a guna 259 
268, 272, 274f, 297 ; classi- pra§asti, a fig 260 
fication and characteristics pratibha, as the source of 
of 270-2 ; reactionary ten- poetry 52-3 , may be 

dencies .in 273 their sahaja or utpadya ; as the 

scholastic bent and want source of alamkara or 

of originality 271, 274, vakrokti, see kavi-pratibha 
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pratijfia (logical) 12 
pratinayaka, rival of the hero 

339 * 

pratipadya, communicable 
meaning, may be vacya or 
vyangya 198 

prati§edha, a laksana 313* 
prativastupama, a fig 88, 109 
Pratlharenduraja, his inter- 
pretation of Cd 73 j influ- 
ence of Vm on 73-4; on 
rasa I42f ; his criticism of 
dhvani-theory 228 
pratlpa, a fig 87, 90, 1 26 

( 

pratlti (cognition) of rasa 165^ ■ 

171 , 32 7 j 

\ 

pratlyamana artha. See vyan- 
gyArtha 

pratyaksa (perception), not a 
mean to cognise rasa 17 1 
pratyaya-vakrata. See pada- 
parArdha 0 

pratyayana, a name for sugges- 
tion 199 

t 

pratyayftpama, a fig, 83 j 

praudha, a vrtti 81 
praudhl, a guna 25-9, 306* 
praudhokti. See kavi-praud- 1 
hokti ’ | 

pravahlika (katha) 9 y* 
prayojana, special motive in 
laksana (q; v.) never ex- 
pressed- but understood 

187, 196 

preksya (kavya) 98 
preyas, a fig, excluded by Rdt 


and Vm 77*, 126 ; idea 

of rasa included in 139 
preyas, a guna in Bhoja and 

Vin 304* 

preyas, a rasa, in Rdt 143, 
346, 348* ; in Bhoja 264, 

346, 347, 348* ; in Vais- 
nava theology (called also 

Sakhya) 335 

prlti, as an object of poetry 

50, 51* 

prlti, also called dasya, a rasa 
in Vaisnava theology 335 
prose. See gadya 
prosita-patika nayika 341 
Pulastya, 48 

punarukta, a dosa 12 ; cases 
where it is not a dosa but 
a guna 82, 219 ; in Mbh 

2 53*> 355 

punaruktavadabhasa, a fig 
82 ; in Mmt 266 
purva, a fig 80* 

ramanlvatva or ramanlyaka, 

used synonymously for 
vicchitti (q. v.) 54 ; in poe- 
try, defined 318-9: as an 
clement of alamkara or 
vakrokti (q. v) 323 

rasa, Bh on 2 if : pre-Bharata 
doctrine of 21 ; influence 

of Bh’s teachings on 22f, 

24, 27, 13c, I47f, 210; 
dramaturgic rasa-systems 
in relation to poetic rasa- 
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theories 20, 22*, 27, 135, 
147, i6of, 173, 210, 224-5, 

334 ; in Rajasekhara’s 
kavya-purusa 45* ; place 
given to it in Alamkara 
and Rlti systems 66, I35f 
145-6, 147 ; Bha on 23, 41, 
I35f j D on 23, I37f ; Vm 
on 1 19, 128, 141 ; Ud on 
71, I4if ; Rdt on 143-5 * 

controversy on Bh’s sutra 

on 24, 27, 135, I47f; Lolla- 

ta’s explanation of I47f ; 
Sankuka on i5of ; Bh N on 
I52f, 233, 234 } philosophi- 
cal colouring given to 
theories on 157, 171-2 

234 ; Dhk on I59f j defin- 
ed as an inward experience 
of the spectator 148, 149- 

56, 152-3, 157, 160, 163, 1 68, 
169, 173. 326-7, 328, 331-2 , 

as an aesthetic found- 
ation of poetry, as of the 
drama i6of, 210 ; worked 
up into the dhvani-theory 
as an element of the unex- 
pressed i6if, 173, 204, 205, 
208f, 225 j collateral sug- 
gestion of 206, 207, 283, 

284 j sometimes an alam- 
kara 243-6} Abh on the 
pratlti or abhivyaktl of 
165, 225 j vibhavas (q. v.) 
not how realised from 
sthayin (q. v.) l67f, 326 j 


identical nor are laukika 
causes of 165^ 167, 205, 
326 ; significance of 'taste’ 
involved in 170, 172 } nature 
of its enjoyment 156 } 158, 

159, 165*, 167, i68f, 193, 

234, 320, 325-6, 327-8, 
331-2} mental activity in- 
volved in the appreciation 

of 277*, 278*, 328 } the 

term untranslatable 170 ; 
not compassable by 
ordinary processes of 
knowledge 150-1, 170-1, 

172, but vouched by the 
experience of the sahrdaya 
(q. v.) 172 } theory of, as 
finally determined 173, 
325 ; guna (q. v.) and alam- 
kara (q. v.) in relation to 
2l3f, 277*} rlti (q. v.) as 
accessory to 129, 132 ; 

Knt on 243f ; only 
anumeya in Mbh’s opinion 

248f } prominence given 
to, by Agp, Bhoja and 

erotic rasa-writers (q. v.) 

256f, 257, 261, 31 1, 333f ; 

post-dhvani theorists on 
325f ; classification or divi- 
sion of rasa how possible 
343* } the original number 

of, in Bh 29, 256, 328, 345; 

the addition of Santa 142, 
143, 246, 346-9 ; whether 
rasas are eight or nine 275, 
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346f ; ten rasas admitted 
l?y some 143, 346f ; maya 
as 348*, also preyas (q.v.), 
sraddha, bhakti 348* and 


vatsala as 348 ; 


bhava 


(q. v.) as the basis of 34qf ; 
as laukika and alaukika 


329*; conflict of 353 


(see rasa-virodha) 


of rasa, 26*, 165, 172, 

173*, 327 (see rasa) 
rasa-nispatti, in Bh’s sutra on 
rasa 26, 29 ; explained as 
°utpatti, °anumiti, °bhukti 
and c abhivyakti respec- 
tively by Lollata, Sahkuka 
(and Mahimabhatta), Bh 
N and Abh 148, 150, 1 54f, 


rasa-bhahga, impropriety in , 

I 

the depiction of rasa, a 
case of aucitya (q. v.) 355, 

357 

rasa-bhavana... See bhavakatva 
rasa-dhvani (see suggestion of 
rasa, under rasa), in rela- 
tion to rlti 129 ; not re- 
cognised by Dandin 139*; j 
Rdt on 145 ; Dhk on 146, i 
I59f, 204f, 2o8f, 220; not : 

compassed by abhidha j 
193 ; Abh on 209, 2 1 1, 
220-1. 225f, 283, 325 ; 

accepted bv Bh N 230, 
233 ; Knt on 243 ; as an 
important element of 270 ; 
Abh’s position regarding, 
accepted with modification 
by post-dhvani writers 
325 ; Vis’s extreme theory 


164 

Rasa-school (see rasa), in 
connexion with drama 22f, 
135 ; its importance over- 
shadowed 23, 135 ; influ- 
ence on other schools 
1 3 5 f > merges into the 
Dhvani school of poetics 
173 ; distinctive features 
of 173, 269 ; of erotic rasa- 
writers 311, 333f 
rasa-sparsa 283 
rasavat, a fig, its function in 
Alamkara system 36, 66, 
206, 243 ; Knt on 245 ; 
ignored by Vm and Rdt 
77*, 1 2 1, 126, 145 ; idea of 

rasa included in, by Bha, 

D and Ud 136, 137, I39f, 
1 4 if; involves apprehen- 
sion of a suggested rasa 


of 283 


206 ; comprehended in 


rasa-dosa, . includes cases of gunlbhuta-vyahgya 206, 


rasa-virodha or anaucitya 243 ; its sphere distinguish- 
in the depiction of rasa ed from asainlaksyakrama 
1 12*, 354, 355, 357 ; dhvani 243-4 , later differ- 

rasana, taste or appreciation ( ent views on 244* 
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rasa-virodha (opposition of] Ramayana 8* 


rasa), how it occurs and 
how avoided 253 ; classed i 
as rasa-dosa (q. v.) 


Rasa-gaiigadhara 3 1 7. 
Jagannatha 



Reactionary or anti-dhvani 
writers 228f 

Rhetoric, not coextensive with 
Alamkara-6astra 94, 241*. 
See Poetics 


ras&bhasa 284, 322 ; defined > rhyme, in Sanskrit poetry 8* 

rlti, ignored by Bh 20, 100, 


351-2 

rasadi, the term as used by 
Anv 209 

ras&vaha, meaning of, in D 

1 37 > 138 

rasika 169, 326. See sahrdaya 
rati, love, as the basis of 
Sriigara 140 
raga, a guna 259 
Rajasekhara, cites Nandikes- 
vara as an authority on rasa 
21 ; on kavya-purusa 44*, . 
367-8 j the tradition foll- 
owed by 367, 371 ; scope 
and content of his work 


367f 


on the origin of 


1 

I 


Poetics 367 ; his division 
of literature 368 ; on the 
classification of poets 369- 
76 ; on literary examina- 
tion 55 , 37 ° i on paka 

301**2*, 


0 


69 ; on poetic 
theory 3701 ; on classifi- 
cation of speech 371-2 ; 
on sources and topics of 
poetry 372 ; on rlti 133, 
371, 372* ; on plagiarism 
373 ; on kavi-samayas 373 ; 
value of his work 374-5 


Bha 58, 76, 100 and Ud 75 ; 
Rdt on 76, 130, 144, 257 ; 
D on 85, 99f j its technical 
sense not very old 95 j D’s 
two types 100, 257; how 
named 100*, 1 14 ; in rela- 
tion to guna 45*, ioof, 
1 1 3f, 146 ; in relation to 
alainkara I04f, 123-45 as 
the essence of poetry in 

Vm 45*, 1 1 3f, 1465 three 


rltis 


in 


Vm 


II3'I4 J 


whether vaidarbhl was a 


reaction to the 


older 


gaudi 1 15 


not equiva- 


lent to the English word 
‘style’ 115-6; the doctrine 
of I27f ; discredited in 
later times and modified 
I29f, 257, 286 ; how far 
accepted and justified by 
dhvani-theorists 129, i3of, 
2i3f, 257 ; in non-dhva- 


ni systems 130, 


257-8, 


265, 309 


opposition to 


its definition* and un- 


profitable 


classification 


! 33> 213 : in relation to 
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rasa 13 1-2 ; distinguished 
from vrtti 130* ; Vis on 
286 ; used synonymously 
with the term marga 58, 

85. 95, 99 

Rlti-system (see rlti), why so 
called 95, 269 ; in relation 
to Alamkara-system 85 f, 
I27f ; recognises the im- 
portance of alamkara 86 j 
as in D and Vm, old in 
tradition 95, 117, 122 ; un- 
known exponents of 95, 
1 17, 122 ; of Vm, an ad- 
vance on D’s 1 1 3f • its re- 
cognition of rasa in guna 
128 ; its influence 128/ ; its 
contributions to general 
theory 132 ; its fundamen- 
tal doctrine of rlti as the 
essence of poetry, not 
accepted in later times 
133 ; its formal conception 
of poetry 133 

Rudrabhatta, applies rasa to 
poetry 160* 333-4 j scope 
and content of his work 
333'4 » rasa the keynote 
of his system 145 ; accepts 
nine rasas 346, but takes 
the erotic as principal 


337 i 


classification 


of 


Srhgara «pid nayaka 338 
Rudradaman 8* 

Rudrata, on yamaka 8*, 81 ; 
on the purpose of poetry 

53 


y 


50 ; on sakti or pratibha 

53*, 54, 57* i belongs to 
the Alamkara school ?${, 

84, 145, but follows a tradi- 
tion different from that of 
Bha 77, 80-8 r, 83 ; his 
attitude towards rasa- and 
rlti- and dhvani. Doctrine 

75-76, 143O 76-7, 145, 

289 ; scope and content of 

his work 76f, 78*, 143-4 J 

on alamkaras of sabda 

and artha 78-84 ; on 

general topics of poetics 

98 ; alludes to Bh 143 

accepts santa and preyas 

as rasas 143, 346, 348* ; 

indebtedness of Mmt to 
80* 

Ruyyaka, accepts and applies 
Knt’s theory of alamkara 
217, 241, 273, 288, 293, 
323, but not a follower of 
Knt or of the Alamkara 
school, 293 f, 296 ; scope 
and nature of his work 

288-9 > adherence to 
dhvani theory 290, 296 ; 
his survey of older views 
on dhvani 289 ; on Knt’s 
idea of dhvani 242*, 289 ; 

on vrtti 13 1* ; his relation 
to Ud 293-4 > on Slesa 
294 ; his reactionary ten- 
dency 296 ; criticised by 

Jg 316 
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rudhi, usage, in laksana 185 

rudhi-vaicitrya-vakrata, com- 
prehends dhvani 242 
Rupa Gosvamin, scope and 
object of his work 335f } 
on ujjvala of madhura rasa 
335 j bhakti regarded as 
rasa by 335 

rupaka, a figure (metaphor), 
in Bh 6-7 ; in Bha 35, 67 j 
in Rdt 77* ; in D 108 ; an 

example of 87 j in Agp 
260 ; in Bhoja 266 
rupaka (drama) 21. See dra- 
maturgy 

sabhanga 61 esa 82 
sadrsl upama, the simile 
based on similarity 6 
Sahadeva 128* 
sahaja. See pratibha 
sahokti, a fig 260 
sahrdaya, the man of taste, 
the critic or connoisseur 

55, 169-70, 271 * ; his taste 
vouching for rlti 117, for 
vakrokti 239, for paka 
302*, for dhvani 222, for 
rasa 169, 1 72 ; likened to 
a yogin 172 ; as the name 
or title of the Dhk 175*, 
178* ; bhakti and santa- 
rasa not the province of 

329 , 335 

sakalakatha, (katha) 97* 

sakhya, also called preyas, a 


rasa in Vaisnava theology 

335 

sama, a fig 260 

samata, a guna, in Bh 16 ; in 

D 101, 103 ; in Vm 16*, 
1 18 ; 1 ejected by Mmt 
21 9, 277* $ in Bhoja and 
Vin 304* 

samavaya, inherence 1 25 
samadhi, a guna, in Bh 16-7 ; 
in D 15*, 102, 103, 104, 
120, 12 1, 266* j in Vm 
17*, 1 18, J 20 j comprehen- 
ded by laksana 203, 260 •> 
included in ojas 219 ; in 
Bhoja and Vin, an echo of 
D’s 305* 
samahita, a fig 109 
samapatti 173* 
samasokti, a fig 36, 66, 67, 88, 
126, 206 

samasopama, a fig 83 
sapaksa-sattva (logical) 251 
sainbhoga srngara, love-in- 
union, 143, 338 
samdeha, a fig 87 
samdhi (dramatic) 5, 203 
samghatana, in relation to rlti 
or guna 74, 129*, 133* 
213*, 286 

samghata (kavya) 96* 
samhita, proximity of letters 

305* 

samlaksya-krama vyangya 204 
sainkara, distinguished from 
Sainsrs^i 71 
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sainketa, convention implied 
in abhidha 184O 193 
samklrna, a dosa 111* 
satpkhyana, a fig 37 
samksepa, guna 306* 
samksepa, a fig 260 
sammitatva, a guna 305* 
sampradaya, usage, as a | 
means of establishing vic- 
chitti 324 

samsrsti, in earlier writers ; 

• • • 9 1 

71-2 ; distinguished from 
samkara 71 j as a basis of 
classifying figs 93 
samsayopama, a fig 108 
samvidhana, a guna 259 
samvit (philosophical) 158, 173,* 
samyoga, conjunction 125 ; 
the term as used in Bh’s 
sutra 26, 27 

saiicari-bhava, talso called 
vyabhicari 0 ) the accessory 
feelings, 26, 27f ; men- 

tioned by Ud 142 ; classi- 
fied 30 ; defined 345 
sancari-rasa 353 
sannidhi, proximity of words 

188 

Sarasvatl-kanthabharana 254f, 

26 if, 334, 347. See Bhoja 

sarga-bandha (mahakavya) 

56-7, 96, 97, 136, 139 

t 

sarvatobhadra 107 
sasamdeha, a fig 108 
sasamSaya, a dosa 12 
satkavitva 52 


sattva or sattvika guna, 31*, 

156, 158 

satya, a guna 259 
saubhagya, a guna 259 
saugatas, on abhidha 185 
saundarya, used synonymous- 
ly with kavya-Sobha 128, 
with alamkara in the wide 
sense of embellishment or 
beauty 124, with vicchitti 
(q. v.) 132, 291, 293, 324 
saukumarya, a guna, in Bha- 
rata 17-8; in D 18*, 101, 
103 ; in Vm 18*, 118-9 ; 
as a mere dos&bhava 
(oppostie of sruti-kasta) 
120, 219, 277* ; in Agp, 
Bhoja and Vin 259, 304* 
sauksmya a guna 306* 
sauSabdya 47 j equivalent to 
sabda-paka 301* ; a guna 
in Bhoja and Vin 304*. 
See grammatical correct- 
ness 

sadrsya, a fig 260 
sadrSya, similitude. See 
aupamya 

sadharmya, used synony- 
mously with sadrSya or 
or aupamya 93, 295 

sadharanya or sSdharanikarana, 
generalisation, 169; corres- 
ponds to bhavakatva 

% 

(q- v.) 332 

sahitya, as a description of 
literature 47*, 368 
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430 

Sahitya-darpana 283^ See 
Visvanatha 
Sahitya-sara 312 
samayikata, a guna 259 
samajika, the audience 326f 
.•jamanya (guna) 259 
sSmanya nayika (or ve£ya) 339, 
340 

sqfmanya-Sabda-bheda, an upa- 

ma-dosa 83 

Samkhya-doctrine, influence 
of 1 57-9, 234 

samya, a fig 80* 
sattvika bhava 29 ; eight kinds 
of 31 ; meaning of 31* ; 

as a special class of anu- 
bhavas 326, 345* 

sattvika guna. See sattva 
Schonberg 361* 
siddhi, a laksana 313* 
skandhaka (kavya) 98 
smarana, a fig 87 
smarana or smrti, a kind of 
knowledge 156, 17 1 
Somes vara 230* 

Sovani 11*, 21* 231*, 253*, 

255* 

speech-figure, distinguished 
from poetic figure 94, 240, 
292 

sphota-theory, in relation to 
dhvani-theory 1803, 256 
sthairya, an excellence of the 
hero 341 

sthayi-bhava, in relation to 

rasa 26f, 326, 327, 343; 


eight kinds of 29-30, 343, 
345 ; addition of Santa or 
wirveda to the number 343, 
346f ; recognised by Ud 
142 ; Lollata on its rela- 
tion to rasa 148 ; its cog- 
nition as rasa by inference 
150 ; its generalisation 
and enjoyment (bhoga) 
156: exists as vasana 
(q. v.) 167 ; how developed 
and generalised 167, 168 ; 
meaning of the term 168* 
study and experience neces- 
sary for poetry 53 
Subandhu 37* 

subject of poem, in relation 
to the poet’s mind 63* 
suggestion or suggested sense 
in poetry. See vyangy- 
&rtha or dhvani 
Sukthankar 80* 

suksma, a fig, rejected by Bha 
but illustrated by Bhatti 

36*, 63 ; in D 108 ; 
excluded by Vm 126 ; 
mentioned by Rdt 79 
svabhava. See svarupa 
svabhavokti also called jati, 
a fig, in D 37, 61, 62*, 93, 
108, 109 ; comprehended 
in Vm’s artha-vyakti 18*, 
1 19, 121 ; disfavoured by 
Bha and Knt 3 7, 61, 62*, 
238 ; distinguished from 
vakrokti 61 , 62*, 108 
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svattiroha and svaravaroha 17* 
306* 

svarupa or svabhava, a fig, 

260 

sva-sabda-vacyata (of rasa), a 
dosa 10* 

svapnika (rasa) 330* 
svlya or svaklya nayika 339 

Sabda (along with artha), 
forming the ‘body’ of poetry 

46f, 56, 96, 99, 145*, 220 j I 

alone, is connoted by the 
term ‘poetry 1 281 ; gunas 
in relation to (see sabda- 
gunas) 116, 117, 132, 215, 

220, 277* ; alainkiira 

in relation to, 125, 132, | 
144, 216, 220 (see sabda- I 

I 

lamkara) ; not a vyanjaka j 
but an anumapaka 249 
sabda-brahma, theory of 180* 
§abda-camatkrti 321 
sabda-citra. See citra-kavya 
§abda-guna 19, 20, 103 ; dis- 
tinguished from artha-guna 
by Vm 1 1 7 - this distinc- 
tion explained by dhvani- 
and post-dhvani theorists 

215, 277*, 278* ; Vm’s 
table of 1 1 8f ; in Bhoja 
265 ; in Agp 259 (see 
guna) 

sabda-dosa 111* 

§abda-hlna, adosa ir, 12 
§abda-paka 300*. See paka 
Sabda-SIesa 49, 71, 82, 294 


sabda-vyapara or °vr.tti, func- 
tion of word, enumerated 
as three by Bh N 115.; 
as explained by dhvani- 
theorists i84f ; special 
works on 189 

$abda -vyapara-paricaya 189 

SabdAbhyasa, applied to 
yamaka 9, 35 

sabdalamkiira, its treatment 
in older writers 7, 8, 8* ; 
not explicitly distinguished 
from arthAlamkara by Bh 
8, 9 ; the distinction implied 
in Bha 47-8; D 35*, 48, but 
first clearly adopted by Rdt 
and Vm 78 ; raison d'etre 
of the distinction 9if j Rdt 
on 79, 81 ; number always 
limited 92, largest in Bhoja 
92, 266 ; discredited by 

later theory 92; treatment 
of, by D 106, Vm 126, 
Agp 259, Bhoja 266 , Mmt 
279 

sabdArtha-guna 103 ; first ad- 
mitted and classified by 

Agp 259 

sabdarthAlamkara. See ubhay.A- 
lamkara 

sakti, used synonymously with 
pratibha 53 

sakti, a term used for abhidha 

184, 185 

§ama or nirveda, the sthayi- 
bhava of santa 343, 346! 
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&ankuka, explains Bh’s rasa- 
sutra 24, 27, 149 ; his 

opinion reviewed" in later 


37 


in D ioi, 103, 119 ; 


literature 147*, 149, 275 j 
his theory of rasa i5of ; 
criticised by Govinda and 
others 15 1, 152 ; a naiya- 

yika 157 

Satha nayaka 338 
Sauddhodani, on rasa 22 


* 


* 


31 1*, 366 

sayya, repose of words 300 
Santa (rasa) an ahgin in the 
epics 246 ; accepted by 
some writers as additional 
rasa 142, 143*, 257, 264, 


in Vm 1 1 8f ; comprehend- 
ed by ojas of Mint 219, 
277* - y in Bhoja and Vin 

304 

Slesa, a fig, in combination 
with other fig 71, 108, 207, 
295-6 ; controversy on its 
classification 71, 72, 82, 
294 ; as underlying vak- 
rokti fig in Rdt 8 1 j both 
a verbal and ideal fig, as 
well as a basis of classifica- 
tion of ideal figs in Rdt 
79, 82, 83 ; different views 
on 294f 


346, 347, 348f ; nirveda or i 1 sobha, a laksana 313 


an 


Sama as its sthayin 346f ; 
in relation to blbhatsa 


excellence of the hero 

34i 


rasa 346* ; rejected by sraddha as rasa 348* 
others 328, 346-7 ; invol- Sravya (kavya) 98 
ves philosophical mental srnkhala, a basis of classify- 


* 


states 329 ; according to 
vaisnava ideas 335 

# 

Saradatanaya, his Bhava-pra- 
kasa 334 

^arngadeva 143 

Sesa 48 

^ihgabhupala (simhabhupala) 
his RasArnava 234 ; ac- 
cepts eight rasas 348*; on 
ras&bhasa 352 

sithila, opposite of D’s slesa 

ioi, no 

filesa, a guna, in Bh 15 ; 
whether a guna in Subandhu 


ing figs 93 

srngara (rasa), implied in Bh’s 


udara-guna 


and 


Vm’s 


kanti 19* ; illustrated by 

D 139, 140 -y Rdt on 143; 

should avoid the dosa 
srutikasta 219 ; extolled 
by Agni and Bhoja 257, 
264, 337, 347 ; taken as 

fundamental and treated 
in detail by erotic rasa 
writers 333^ 337 ; Bh’s 

description of 335 j appears 
as madhura or ujjvala 
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rasa in Vaisnava treatises 
335 ; classification of 338 
Srhgara-prakasa 257, 264, 347. 
See Bhoja 

Srhgara-tilaka 333. See 

f 

Rudrabhatta 
sruta. See vyutpatti 
sruti-kasta, a dosa 13, 13*, 

219 ; saukumarya as its j 

• ~ 1 
opposite 277* 

sruti-du§ta, a dosa 13 

i 

srutyanuprasa, involved in 
D’s madhurya 10 r, 138 


not universally accepted 
as a function 189 
tatasthya 153 

tejas, an excellence of the 
hero 341 

Thomas, F. W. 55*, 373* 

Tilaka, Rajanaka 293 

transference (of sense). See 

laksana 
• • 

trivarga, as the aim of poetry 
50 

•Trivedl 89* 

tulyayogita 7 1 ; an example 
of 87 


tad vat, a dosa 1 1 1* '< 

I 

tadvid-ahlada, pleasure or j ubhaya-Slesa 294, 295 

appreciation of the sahr- ! ubhayalamkara (misrAlamkara 


as 


daya (q. v.) 238 
tadutpatti (syllogistic) 
applied to the inference 
of dhvani 250 
tarka-nyaya 93 
Tarunavacaspati, on D’s view 
of alarnkara 105 
tatastha-laksana 195 
Tauta, Bhatta 53, 152 
tadatmya (syllogistic) applied 
to the inference of dhvani 

250 

tadatmya (or tadrupya), iden- ■ udatta, a guna 304* 
tity of dhvani and bhakti 
194 

tatparya (imDort), whether it 
can comprehend the sug- 
gested sense and rasa 

170, 194 j its meaning 188 ; 


or sabd&rth;\lamkara), first 
admitted by Agp 91, 260 ; 
Bhoja on 2 66 ; Mmt on 
279; j in Vin 304 
udara, a guna, in Bh 18, its 
relation to Vm’skanti 19*, 
122, 1414 Don 19*, 101, 
102, 104 ; in Agp 19 
259 ; in Vm 19*, 119, 120 ; 
comprehended by ojas of 
Mmt 219; Bhoja and 
Vin 304* 


udatta, a fig 80*, excluded 
by Vm 126 

Udbhata, -on upama 7, 70 ; 
omits yamaka 8* ; treat- 
ment of figs 35*, 69 f j on 
utpreksa 39*; scope and 
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content of his two works f 

I 

69 j admits vrttis in anu- , 
prasa 70 ; omits rfti but 
his vrttis correspond to 
Vm’s rltis and An v*s 
gunas 74 , 300, 214*, 279*; 
how far recognises rasa 
71, I4if, 143*; accepts 
Santa rasa (q.v.) relation 
to Bha 68-9, 72f j influence 
of 72f how far recognises 1 
suggested sense 66f, 289 ■, 
on samghatana and guna 
74, 213* 

uddipana-vibhava 345 
ujjvala (or madhura) rasa, a 
name for srhgara in a 
limited sense in Rupa 
Gosvamin, as bhakti-rasa 

335 

Ujjvala-nlla-mani 335. See 
Rupa Gosvamin 
ukti, a guna 306* 
ukti-cana 45* 

ukti-vaicitrya 121, 241, 291. 

See vaicitrya 
ullekha, a fig 87 
unexpressed (or suggested ele- | 
ment) in poetry 161-2. See 
suggestion 

upacara. See laksana 
upacara-vakrata, includes some 
aspects of dhvani 242 ! 

upanagarika, a vrtti, 70, 81, 
279* 

upama, a fig, in Bh 6-7, 35 ; 


in Medhavin 39 j in Yaska 
7 * ; its grammatical sub- 
divisions in Ud 70, ’how 
dealt with by Rdt 83 and 
rejected by Appayya Dlk- 
sita 88 ; Rdt on 82f ; 
faults in its use 38, 39*, 
82^ hi* ; figs based on, 
how differentiated 87f ; its 
sub-divisions in D 107 ; 
taken by Vm as involved 
in arth&lamkara 126, 207 ; 
compared with rasavat 
244* ; in Agp and Bhoja 
260, 266 ; in combination 
with Slesa 295 f 

upama-dosa, older writers on 

38 # 39* ; included in 

general dosa 265. See 
upama 

upamana, a fig, distinguished 
from upama 266* 
upama prapahca, a collective 
name for all ideal figs in 

Vm 126 

upama-rupaka, a fig 108 
upaya (in srhgara) 338* 
upameyopama, a fig 87 
upeksa (philosophical) 329 
Utathya 48 

utkalikapraya, a kind of prose 

97* '' 

utpatti-vada. See„ Lollata 
utpadya, rasa as" 148, 1 66 
utpreksa, a fig, in older writers 

37 , 38 , 39 , 108 j pratlya- 
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mana utpreksa 77 * } an 
example of 8 7 } in Agp 
and Bhoja 260, 2 66 

utpreks&vayava 108 

uttara, a fig 323 

iirjasvin, a fig, idea of rasa 

included in, by D 139; 
why excluded by Vm 126 


vacchoml, a rlti 30 
vaidt^ya or ukti-vaicitrya. See 
vicchitti and vakrokti 

vaidagdhya-bhangl-bhaniti, a 
name for vakrokti (q. v.) 

237 

vaidarbha (kavya), Bha on 58, 


95, 100* 

vaidarbha marga, in D 85, ioof 
vaidarbhl rlti, in Vm H3-I4> 
mentioned by Rdt 76 j 
whether it was a reaction 

from the gaudl 1 14* j in 

in Agp 257 ; in Bhoja 265 ; 

in Vis 286*. See rlti 
vaisamya, an upama-dosa, 
in Rdt 83 ; opposite of 

samata in D 101, no 

* 

vaisesika (guna) 258, 265 

vaisnava ideas, influence of 
348, five degrees of bhakti- 

rasa, according to 335 
vakrata (or vaicitrya or vicchi- 
tti or bhaniti), turn of 


expression 


peculiar 


to 


poetry t5i, 65, 236f ; see 

vakrokti 


vakrokti, a fig of sense, in Vm 
16*, 61, 126 ; in vakrokti 
(equivocation), a verbal 
fig in Rdt 60, 81 and in 


all 

81 


writers after Mmt 


* 

1 


J 


vakrokti, etymological mean- 
ing of 60 ; D's and Bha’s 
view of 61, 63f, 108, 127, 
235 f ; relation to D’s 

samadhi 103 ; as an em- 

poetic 


bellishment 


of 


speech 63, 236f, 290, nature 
of vakrata, vaicitrya or 
vicchitti involved 61, 64 
65 ; produced by kavi 
pratibha (q. v.) 61, 23 7f 
synonymous with vaidag 
dhya bhangl-bhaniti 23 7 
relation to atisayokti and 
the nature of atiSaya 
(q. v.) or lok&tikranta- 
gocarata or lokdttaratva) 

involed 64, 65, 238 } the 

so-called figs mere aspects 
of 65, 236 j as the essence 
and only embellishment 
of poetry in Knt's theory 
236f ; rasa and dhvani 
included in 66f, 136, 242, 

243f $ this view of, deve- 
loped in Knt but dis- 
appears in later literature 


68 


coextensive 


with 


alamkara 61*, 236 7 


V akrokti- jl vita or vakrokti 
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jlvita-kara 48, 235f. See pratipadya sense 198 ; 
Kuntala I accepted by Mbh 247 


varna, attibuted to each rasa 

344* 

varna-vinyasa-vakrata 238 ; 
includes vrtti, anuprasa 
and yamaka 241-2 
varnAbhyasa 35 
varnAnuprasa, distinguished 
from srutyanuprasa 101* 
varnAvrtti, opposite of srutya- 
nuprasa 1 01 

vartman, used for marga(q. v.) 

99 

vastu-dhvani 162, 208, 209, 
220, 225f ; not conveyed 
by abhidha 193 ; included 
in sarnlaksyakrama vyahgya 
204 ; in samasokti 206 ; 
its place in a complete 
scheme of dhvani 208-9 >' 
Abh’s view on 21 1, 2265 
not accepted by Bh N 
233 ; can be vacya and 
anumeya 248 ; in Vis 383 
vastu-rasa ( = agramyatva) in 
D’s madhurya 101, 138 
vastu-vakrata 245 
vatsala as rasa 335, 348 
vacaka 190* 
vacika abhinaya 21 
vacya or vacyArtha, the ex- 
pressed element in poetry 
161, 190* j the province 
of abhidha (q. v.) 184, 
190* ; an aspect of 


vacyAvacana, a dosa, 10*, 

i53*> 355 

vacyopaskara 289 
Vagbhata, the older, on rlti 
130 ; on dhvani 308 ; on 
definition of poetry 308 ; 
on guna 309 j accepts nine 
rasas 346 ; unorthodox 
standpoint of, but influ- 
enced by Mmt and his 
school 262, 317 
Vagbhata, the younger, on 
rlti 130 : on dhvani 308 : 
309 ; adopts some of Rdt’s 
figs 80*, 308 ; limits gunas 
to three 308 j general 
standpoint 262, 308, 310 
1 1 $ content of his work 
310*; accepts nine rasas 
346 ; includes practical 
treatment of Poetics 366 
vag-rasa ( = srutyanuprasa) in 
D’s madhurya 101, 138 
vag-vikalpa, figs so named 
when devoid of suggestion 
201, 217, 239 ; Knt’s jus- 
tification of 217, 240 
vakya-dosa in, 278 
vakya-nyaya 93 
Vakya-padlya 180, 256 

vakya-vakrata 238, 243 
vakyArtha-dosa in 
Vamana, on currfa-padas 16* ; 
on iva of utpreksa 38 } on 
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upama-dosa 39 ; on the 

sources of poetry 5 2 ^ > °? 1 
dosa iiij object and con- 
tent of his work 112*; 
advance on D 112, 1 1 7 ; 
his theory of rlti as the 
soul of poetry 45*, 113^; 
on the essentiality of guna 
1 i6f } his scheme of sabda- 
and artha-gunas 19, 20, 

1 17, nBf, objected to by 

Mmt and others 12 1, 277*, 
279* ; on figs I23f, I25f } 
on the term alamkara 123- 
4 } on the relation of guna 
and alamkara 124-5 ; on 
drama 2* 128 } on rasa 
128, 14 1 } his rltis equa- 
lised with three gunas of 

Dhk 1 2i, 129, 130, 213, 
218, 276 *, 277-8 ; on 

dhvani 289 } on paka 300*, 

301* 

Vamanlyas 123 
vartta, a fig 36, 109 

vasaka-sajja (nayika) 340 
vasana, latent impression, 
natural or acquired, 158, 

167, 169, 331 

vastava, reality, as a basis of 
classifying figs 79, 93 
Vedanta, influence of i7if 
verse, in relation to prose in* 
Sanskrit poetry 57-8 
vibhava, defined by Bh 25f ; 
known to Ud. but not to 


Bha 136, 142 j relation to 
rasa, explained by Lollata 
I48f, by Sankuka 150, by 

Bh N 155, by Abh i63f ; 

how generalised and be- 
comes alaukika 153, 165- 

0 

6, 167, 205, 328, 331-2 } as 

vyanjaka of the unex- 
pressed rasa and helper of 
ras&bhivyakti 163, 172, 

205 ; two kinds of 343-5 } 

detailed account of, in the 
case of each rasa, in Bh 
and others 343* 
vibhavana, a fig 36, 260 
vicaryamana-ramanlya (artha) 

75*, 362 

vicchitti (or vaicitrya, or vak- 
rata, q. v.) poetic charm 
involved in vakrokti (q. v.) 
or alamkara 6l, 65, 236, 
290-3, 324 } kavi-pratibha 

as its source 61, 237, 291, 
292, 324 ; how determin- 
ed 324} its etymology 

23 7 * 

vidagdha, as opposed to 
vidvat 23 7 * 

Vidagdha-mukha-mandana 

107* 365 

vidhey&vimar§a, a do?a 252*, 

355 

vidusakal339 

Vidyadhara, the content, scope 
and model of his work 

298-9 } accepts santa rasa 
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347 ; agrees with Dh’s 
view on rasa 326, 329 
Vidyanatha, includes dra- 
maturgy 3, 303 ; accepts 
Bhoja's classification of 
gunas 267*, 299, 304* and 
Rk’s treatment of figs 
299 ; on guna and sam- 
ghatana 282* j character 
and content of his work 

2 99’3°4 » on paka and 
fiayya (q. v.) 300 ; on 

dhvani 302 

vikasa, mental activity ihvolv- 
ed in srngara rasa 328 ; 
also called vyapti, asso- 
ciated with prasada 218, 

2 77 *, 322, 329 

viksepa, involved in raudra 

328 

vilasa, an excellence of the 
hero 341 

vipaksa-vyavartaka (logical) 

251 

viparlta-kalpana, a dosa 

III* 

vipralambha Srngara 144, 338 
vipralabdha nayika 340 
virasa, a dosa ill* 
vlra (rasa), in D 139 ; its 
vibhavas etc 344* 
virodha (of rasa). See rasa- 
virodha 

virodha, a b^sis of classifying 
figs 93 

virodha, a fig 260 


virodhi (desa-kala-loka-) , a 
a dosa 12 

visamdhi, a dosa 1 1, 12, in* ; 
defined by Vidyanatha 

305* 

vistara, a guna 305* 
vistara mental activity asso- 
ciated with ojas 218, 277*, 
329, involved in vlra rasa 

328 

visama, a dosa 11 

viSesana-vaicitrya 94 

viSesokti, a fig 126 
vi§ranti 158, 172*, 173* 
ViSvanatha, includes drama- 
turgy 3 ; on kavya-sarlra 
46* ; on rlti 133, 286 ; on 
Lollata's view of rasa 149 ; 
on Dhk’s definition of 
poetry 200 ; influence of 
Abh’s theory of rasa 21 1, 

212, 226-7, 273, 283, 287, 

325, 329 ; on rasa as the 
essence of poetry 283^ 329- 
33 5 Jg’s criticism of 21 1, 
22 7, 283 ; admits santa 
348f and vatsala 348 as 
rasas ; on ras&bhasa 252 j 
on vasana 331 j on fig 
rasavat 244* ; on Mbh’s 
theory of anumana 2502 ; 
cites Agp 256 ; on Mmt’s 
definition of poetry 280 $ 
indebtedness ^o Mmt 280, 
284, 287 ; scope and con- 
tent of his work 284-7 ; on 
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naty&lamkaras and laksa- I 
nas 5, 3i3*f ; value of his j 
work 287-8 

ViSvanatha Cakravartin 335* 
VisveSvara, his work Alam- 
karakaustubha 316 
vita 339 

vivaksa. See intention 
vivaksit&nyapara-vacya (dhva- 
ni), based on abhidha 203, 
204 ; includes rasa in its 
scope 204 

vrtta-gandhi, a kind of prose 

97 * 

vrtti, connected with anuprasa 

69, 81, 101* 131*; two 
kinds in Bha, three in Ud 
69-70 j five in Rdt 70, 81 ; 
meaning of 70 ; not con- 
nected with dramatic vrtti 

* 

70* ; related to rasa by 
later writers 70, 131*, 

287* ; its relation to rlti 

129, 130, 131*. 213*, 277-8 

vrtti, style of dramatic com- 
position (to be distinguish- 
ed from anuprasa*vrtti) 

70*, 1 3 1* 

vrttyanga 5 

vrttyanuprasa, alliteration 
based on vrtti (q. v.) 70, 81 
101*, 279*, 287* 
vyabhicari-bhava. See saficari- 
bhava 

vyakti-vada. See Abhinava- 
gupta 


vyahgya artha, the suggested 
sense, older writers on 66- 

8, 73 . 76 - 7 . 145 , I 76 f ; the 

idea of, not traceable in 
early speculative literature 
176, 183 ; not compassable 
by abhidha 192-4, nor by 
laksana 194-7 ; its relation 
to the expressed sense 195, 
205, 221-2, to the indicated 
sense 195^ 197 ; based on 
peculiarities 194, 196 ; not 
accepted when the prayo- 
jana of laksana is not 
charming 198 ; whether 
inferrible (anumeya) 197- 

8, 247 ; as an aspect of 

\ 

pratipadya artha 198 ; when 
called dhvani par excellen- 
ce 190*, 199 ; as the ‘soul* 
of poetry i99f ; classifica- 
tion of poetry in relation 

to 197, 200-1, 203f, 321 } 
three aspects of 208, 247-8 
vyanjaka 163, 190* 
vyanjana-vrtti, the function of 
word and sense* which 
reveals the unexpressed or 
rasa 162, 171, 225, 285 ; 
not known to early specula- 
tion 176, 177 ; its non- 
recognition by early alam- 
karikas I76f explained 
as anyathasiddha vyapara 
1 77 $ theory 1 of, how related 
to sphota-theory 178-81 j 
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parallels to its idea of 
manifestation 182 ; com- 
prehends tatparya 189 ; 
defined and explained 189- 
90 ; denied by some writers 
191 ; grounds for postulat- 
ing 191-2 ; traced back to 
other recognised vrttis 191, 
I92f, 229 j not identical 
with abhidha I92f, or with 
laksana 194^ or with both 
combined 196, or with 
tatparya 194 • not compas- 
sed by anumana 197 ! } as 
the special doctrine of the 
dhvani-theorists 199, 275 ; 

how explained by reaction- 
ary writers 229, 235 


of poetry, called sruta by 

D 54 

I 

vyutpanna, a dosa, opposite 
of D’s prasada 101, no 


67 , 


vyartha, a do?a n 
vyatireka, a fig 36, 88 
vyaja-stuti, a fig 66, 

108 

vyapti. See vikasa 
vyutpatti, culture as the source yukti, a laksana 313 


yamaka, a fig, in Bh 6 ; treat- 
ment of, in early writers 
8*, 79, 81, 106, 126 ; the 
term sabdabhyasa used for 
9 ; distinguished from anu- 
prasa 35* j omitted by Ud 

81 

yathasamkhya, a guna 259 
yathasamkhya a fig (also call- 
ed samkhyana or krama) 
37 ; rejected by Knt and 
Rk 291 

yati-bhrasta, a dosa 1 2 
yaugikl, a guna 259 
yavadarthata, a fig 260 
Yayavarlyas 367 
yogyata, compatibility of 
words 188 



ERRATA 


To avoid the inconvenience of a needlessly lengthy 
errata, a limited number of obvious but unwelcome mis- 
prints is not marked here, as they can be corrected without 
much difficulty. They occur chiefly in connection with 
diacritical marks (some of which have been misplaced or 
have broken down entirely in printing), unfortunate trans- 
position of letters or the heedless dropping or redundancy 
of a letter. 

P. 1 8, l. 9 from bottom. Read ‘Cf for ‘Of’ 

P. 2i t fn i l.j. Read ‘ Commemoration ’ 

P. 4.8, l. 7. Delete the quotation-mark. 

P. 61, l. 21. Read ‘Strikingness* ; in the footnote (last 
but one line), read ‘figures’. 

P. 64, 1 . 11. Supply ‘is* after * atikaya *. 

P. 79. 1 . 21. Read ‘adhika’ and ‘virodha’ for ‘adhia’ and 

‘vikrodha’ 

P. 84. 1 . 8. Delete ‘of before ‘general principles’ 

P. 116. 1 . 29. Read ‘guna ’ t in the footnote read ‘Walter’ 
for ‘water’. 

P. 141. 1 . 22. Delete ‘the’. 

P. 154, fn, l } 2 from bottom. Read ' preksasu .* 

P' I 75 if n > l. 2 - Read ‘convincingly’ 

P. 208, l, 1. Read ‘figures* 

P' 2 33 > A I2 > Add ‘that’ after ‘fact’ 

P. 234. I, 4. Read ‘on’ for ‘no’. 

P. 294, /, 2. Read matdnusytih for matdnusmrti 
P. 304, fn> /, 1. Read ‘ Vidyanatha’ for ‘Vidyadhara’. 

The folio-heading of ch. iii has been inadvertantly printed 

throughout as ‘V^MANA AND DAMPIN’ for ‘DANDIN 
AND VAMANA’. 









































































































































































